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INTRODUCTION 


This is the eighth of a series of volumes presenting materials se- 
lected by the staff of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare for the use of the committee in its analysis and evaluation of 
legislative proposals related to the needs of the aged and aging. 

he present volume contains statistical data on the geographic 
distribution of the aged population in the United States. T c data 
indicate that the proportion of the persons aged 65 and over varies 
widely among the regions and States. This fact has significant policy 
implications, since it suggests that the financial Raters to support 
programs for the aged may vary widely and that this burden is not 
related to the wealth of the States or communities. 

The second section of the selected materials sketches in broad terms 
the factors that account for the relative increase in the aging popula- 
tion. A general discussion of the demographic factors accounting for 
the changing number and the distribution of the aging population 
is presented in the article by T. Lynn Smith. The rate of migra- 
tion in the movement of the aging population to California, Florida, 
and other States along the gulf coast is discussed in some detail by 
Homer L. Hitt. He concludes that migration is becoming a signifi- 
cant factor in the uneven geographic distribution of our aging 
population. 

e next section attempts to project the growth of the population 
over the next two decades. Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of 
the Census, presents the projection for the total population, while 
Miriam Civic focuses attention on the projection of the aging popula- 
tion. She summarizes the data showing that the proportion of the 
population 65 and over will rise in the years ahead. 

The committee appreciates the help extended by Dr. Henry D. 
Sheldon, Chief, Demographic Branch, anes of the Census, in select- 
ing the above materials. 

The final selection presents a study by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, which relates population trends of the aging population with 
employment status and income sources of this group. The source 
materials for this study were prepared by sesaeek betes in the De- 
partment of Labor, the Social Security Administration, the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the Railroad Retirement Board. The data 
were originally published in 1952 and at the request of the committee 
were currently revi-ed for the purpose of this study. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
POPULATION 65 AND OVER 











1, ESTIMATES OF TOTAL CIVILIAN POPULATION, POPU- 
LATION 65 AND OVER, AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 65 
AND OVER, BY STATE, 1954 
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Source: Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 130. 











2. COUNTIES IN WHICH THE PERCENT OF THE TOTAL 
POPULATION 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER EXCEEDS THE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE, BY STATES, 1950 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 66 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950—Continued 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950—Continued 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950—Continued 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950—Continued 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950—Continued 
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State and county 


Montana—Continued 
Silver Bow 
Stillwater 
Sweet Grass 
Wheatland 


Nebraska 
Adams 
Antelope 
Boone 
Boyd 


Custer. - 
Dawes. . 
Dawson 
Deuel 
Dixon 
Dodge 
Dougias 
Dundy 
Fillmore 
Franklin 
Frontier 
Furnas 
Gage 


Garden a 


Garfield 
Greeley 
Hall 
Hamiltor 
Harlan 
Hitcheoe 
Holt 
Hooker 
Howard 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Kearney 
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Keya Paha 
Kimball 
Knox ad 
Lancaster -. 
Logan 
Loup 
Madison 
Merrick 
Nance 
Nemaha 
Nuckolls 
Otoe ‘ 
Pawnee. ___. 
Phelps 
Pierce 
Platte 
ee 
Red willow 
Richardson 
Rock 
Saline 
Saunders 
Seward 
Sheridan 
Sherman 
Stanton 
Thayer 
Thomas 
Valley 
Washington 
Wayne 
Webster 
York 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950—Continued 


Percent 
65 years old 
and over 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950—Continued 


Percent Percent 
State and county 65 years old || State and county 65 years old 
and over and over 


|| New York—Continued 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
”” and over exceeds the national on by States, 1960—( vontinued 


Percent Percent 
65 years old State and county 65 years old 
and over and over 


State and county 


Ohio—Continued || Oklahoma—Continued 
Harrison Hughes a 

Jackson... 

Jefferson 

Johnston 

Kay.... 

Kingfisher - - 

eee 

DE ivencweaes 

LeF lore. 

Lincoln 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ovo 


on 


Logan......- 

TE co ccupscees 

Madison - - -.. 

Nt catanatinnewaminaial 


ND is cianepescenimniinaitennabiig 
McCurtain 

McIntosh 

Di sbenncstesscoubedoun 
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Union_. 
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Washington. 
Wayne 
Williams. . 
Wood. 
Wyandot... 
Oklahoma 
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Hood River 

Jackson. - eaten 
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Washington 

Yambill_-. 
Pennsylvania. - - 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950-—Continued 




















; 
| Percent | Percent 
State and county | 65 years old State and county 65 years old 
| and over and over 

i ; | 

Pennsylvania—Continued ||} South Dakota—Continued | 
Cumberland... _- B30 8.4 |) I aitnantsnnininakigeniakn'ss aan 9.8 
Dauphin-__-- a , | 9.4 |} RMU. ect caen cee nae | 9.3 
aeRO re 8.1 || NI icin Br Sa cetees Sh tal 8.3 
NE no | aa ts : 8.3 MN. 6 bcc cc ares 8.5 
SID. a ss*esitonAc. 8.0 | Mellette__...__- s 9.6 
Worest.......0<.... 11.6 I nscvatccacetocces ate 8.7 
Prenkiin. ==. >. 23-. 9.0 ED a cpage aS Ses res Cory es 9.2 
Deen... bo mes 8.8 ER audit acocnce crake ae 8.4 
Ciena... cucu eu. im non 8.6 | POU vcecsesancrtnancnnedte 8.6 
Huntingdon........._..- en 8.5 | SR ncdkscnincdenccy tae 10. 2 
I ha ta oT 8.6 | ae nelsaamipew sae wreaew eon | 9.1 
Jefferson. _...........-- 5 10. 5 || PUNY < cnvcewecaneneanach=wcen 9.7 
Juniata. ......- See ae ao 9.1 | BE tncssecccntcouselaptaaatcs 8.7 
Lackawanna___._._______- : 8.8 || ns vninesin dawned amon 10.5 
Lancaster__.._.___- Se 9.6 | PR aren wenceccecdcacacemeans 10. 1 
ee RE eae ma 8.7 | POEAUR..ccpanccnnaneavieeugoacce ll. 4 
Capea... <>... ss. ee fe Rn oe en cnw ct dekeouen 7.1 
Lehigh..______ sat er sh : 8.7 ST ceraicWee a tam jes ik seneeciocs j 9.2 
Lycoming....-.._._-- re 10.3 | Suck onccnccacanwemenesa 9.7 
McKean____.-__-- eee 9.3 | SOND. sud rdanccacpipencatceey 9.1 
Reese a oes = 9.3 || Se RS ee 9.5 
Monroe. eo 10. 4 |! Cheatham _--...._- salsa eae te | 8.8 
Montgomery-.-_--- 8.8 | Chester. .---- noe ene ceneancne- ey 8.3 
Monto"r-_.. 12.5 | SON orclensetaoce ct exe cane 8.8 
Northampton err 8.4 |) DP cinsiornsoes cas caccnecte ; 8.5 
Northumberland____-- 8.5 || we BOM)... 8-2. raunenonde be 9.0 
eh eee 9.2 | PRs on bcsuuaacctcou seu 9.5 
Philadelphia.........-__- 8.3 | PM a cee ona te sencck encod 9.0 
ee Sree. 13.4 i Sees bas tis wa: 6 fetes ea 9.3 
Potter 12.4 Hardeman -- 9.2 
Pagder.........- 8.9 Hardin....... Swaew cine wele ainione Gam 8.2 
Somerset... 8.6 PEOIMMONO iin sin ve sachuccens 8.5 
Sullivan 11.9 DEN i An cubadiiceccusscnenwas 10.5 
Susquehanna 11.1 RNR. Sho nnicnnesencahacancs 10. 4 
Tioga. _. " ; 10.9 || SOON SG. samy cats bse bare 9.0 
Union. __.-. eer as 9.2 Ras ida cinco sirup enc sien coe 8.3 
Venango-_- ea 9.9 || MeNsairy...-.--- --- 8.4 
Warren. _. i 12.3 | PUES on Sri oncuesecuesusnuiy 8.8 
Washington_.........__.. 8.3 OEM Gs dna save cnccakes cue ca | 9.8 
Wayne reese ace | 12.3 PM ocnnthn cn dunudased pseehe 8.3 
Wyoming. oa 11.1 POMOR « sreainwaasaé mas abc ince 8.9 
¥ ork at 8.9 NL ah uk ahewhwedua us ina oe 9.9 
Rhode Island-_- : ; 8.9 SEOR PRON thiieadecosses ch so cunc s 9.3 
Bristol _- ee ins 8.5 RN sins ~hss shake ok peace eth 9.4 
Providence... _. : 9.3 || POs vic the escent cakes 8.9 
South Carolina............... 5.4 || ac thn vsibou iinkesnue wee 8.9 
No counties, | 1] OT I abies wa cctcanid coca 9.1 
South Dakota | 8.5 || MNENEED Mcbntuncconneuitcols sc) 8.9 
Aurora__.. oi - 8.6 |) DN ccc de ecetG eee ee 11.6 
Beadle. - maknals Sueoe 8.3 || UMM i hr Siete eel ta dere tenpis tone 8.6 
Bon Homme... 10.9 |} STUUR coc inne cacact paca 9.1 
Brookings... - 8.4 |] OUR ia nds on sisi adsseAiptbedininsa a i 9.6 
SGN. viosndbasae nae 2 ; Dai a CD ol Oi ina aoe ies aide eabi neha an 6.7 
ER retietakna Sutin eh 8.6 || PID oh coins one o deee ines 9.3 
WE a cat baie ; 8.4 || OD iE sae sc 8.5 
Clay. Pea ie! 9.1 |] PU isn k cv inmawncbesacelnd 10.1 
Codington............- 8.6 || SE a thos xpibtnc tent ve 11.5 
Custer -_.- 9.0 |) pandera............ anil 11.3 
NR. oo ee oo 9.9 |) Bastrop. -- ieee callie era 10.9 
Day.._.- aseuteens 8.6 || EM hicicnbl> a is oieigs he aioe ean 8.7 
SE aks aaeuss aoe 9.1 || ND we oithg m0 coricraniceee ch 12.1 
Fall River. - - an 9.7 |) I cece is ckvkinesauciiicieeed a 12.8 
Grant pani 8.9 || stn Sn cteegihoe cnt ie amecthita’ 10.3 
Gregory-___- ; 9.9 || ID 5h ca cnt augeecekece 11.0 
Risakon............- 10.8 chia dra ja ceed readin st ated 9.7 
Hamlin dsl b ses 10.3 |) he hia a ae on eg . 9.4 
Harding 10.2 |} SD po pwn teehee eee sale 12.6 
Hutchinson -_------ 8.4 |} IN a wih tks Sis ynctere Seria eo y 10. 5 
I cule maces 9.5 | tle he a toa eur Thee = 9.0 
Jackson ee 9.9 IR ie clocia wncuietarae ioe } 9.2 
Jerauld......- 10. 2 SUE nduneutinh dGananocnaie mkieenat 11.0 
Jones La mast 8.5 MGs << ticdice cc decerkae al comitooe 8.7 
Kingsbury -......_-- 9.7 i RRS apie ye il. 
Lake __. ; 9.6 RAR ele SE am ey ate 10.9 
Lawrence. _. 8.4 NOIR sob nis eee aetna tae 19.2 
Lincoln _-_. 11.0 SAMMI. « «.snhasacaaGontehemenie 84 
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State and county 





Texas—Continued 
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State and county 








King and Queen. ............... 
Be WF ict cccccccecocsscusl 
SD Gh cnaninonsesensconennes 
adie cengrudinaniieee 
Louisa —_. 
DT ncccaccosepeconsednéees | 
Ee 
eee 


Northumberland 
es a abeuted 
P 


age 
Powhatan - 
Prince Edward 
a bint anccinddrediades 
Rockingham... ... sinetlinititan aoiitbiabn | 
ica dacaseusassacesee 
ES SS a oe 
Westmoreland -.................| 
Clifton Forge (city) ............- 
Hampton (city) 
Starnton (city) ................. 
Williamsburg (city) 
Winchester (city) ............... 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950—Continued 


Percent 


65 years old 


~ 
ooo 
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— ~ 


meen 
P= =oSpoSpow 


oo ted os 
oo-sSS Fs 
CWwWWOK Dads & OAK HH A111 SSH OWDIOCHWSWBUVOCKAADAIOCOGVONK aNnNacwWowes Oro 


and cover 
Texas—C ontinued 
Stephens ; 9.1 
Throckmorton _. | 10.3 
Titus... .. &.3 
Trinity... : 11.1 
Tyler... : 9.1 
Upshur... 9.6 
Van Zandt 10.4 
Waller 8.2 
Washington 11.3 
Williamson. 9.6 
Wilson. 8.7 
Wise... 11.9 
Wood 9.3 
Young... 93 
Utah. 6.2 
Sanpete 9.6 
Vermont 10.5 
Addison 10.2 
aa. 11.1 
aledonia 11.8 
Chittenden 8.3 
Essex __ 10.5 
Franklin 10. 0 
Grand Isle. . 10 
Lamoille-- 1 
Orange il 
Orleans... 10 
Rutland 11 
Washington... 10 
Windham... . 12 
Windsor... -. 10 
Virginia_- on 6 
Accomack 9. 
Amelia : . | 9 
Appomattox. . .. a 
Bath. . ened ~ 
| ae 9. 
Botetourt_......-- ‘ 7 
cn maceinianesbddaiis 9. 
a s 
SE iilniiandirdibveensotanien 8 
a aaa eetndenema ene gtchaatiiguninbiil 9. 
JUMPIN... coccocesecccseccccces 9 
Cumberland a eehineciaiidubibdidiiineieall 9. 
Dinwiddie. .......-...- Sea 9 
DS chpateeesterseonacntsthll Q 
0 Ee ~ 
TD aus ndsegdabercecdentnncons 9. 
PPD ci cedcercespesasnescons 10 
Gloucester. .......--.-..-.. “ 10 
GOED ..0..coccensoencccese onal 9. 
Sn ii ndeacudenudginieeond | 11. 
Q 
8 
8. 
9. 
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2. Counties in which the percent of the total population 65 years old 
and over exceeds the national average, by States, 1950—Continued 











Percent | Percent 
State and county 65 years old State and county 65 years old 
and over and over 

MN i 8.9 || Wiscons in—Cnntinued 
i iicidinbintindatmncncahbecs 12.6 EES Ey on 11.1 
I a ce 8.3 I rt Ses ti Sone 9.2 
DNR of, cntinassubecakbatdues 11.9 I ne ars se ae aig 8.7 
EN ia niiedetite ns Winsatewlanitalemaibnioaiee. 9.0 i Aiinhind- «yi re maciemlnriaaintam 10.3 
NN eek re ee 11.1 eI cai penn a Sore ee 12.3 
Grays Herbor..................- 9.7 SE et en ee ee 9.3 
IR iakalihicicdncknakiopicn bskcubiogs 9.8 SES 10.3 
lial a a a cal 9.1 I icicen afoul 9.9 
a oi ena eb ecraiaiegs 8.9 SE 9.9 
NE cidica cc nananasenbubnonas 8.9 ie bes oe i a et 10.1 
Pitibititentouccnsbacasasanee 11.2 0 EE as 8.5 
| UE PT EERE aes 9.8 7 SE eee 9.5 
eae re 10.4 Sh ND. 5<iacesunwetekenne 10.8 
PE CINE s.cts0nsdocarsciasde 8.8 SR ol as tnla sate eeecreneae 9.2 
nad ee 8.5 NI Sh toe a en ek aa a ve 11.7 
I ik cccndanbnwnsarcen 12.6 Rn oh iechec pice Sea ates 11.4 
asa ceePitkeeadae 11.5 SEES eae ee 12.0 
it Sr nbdehnne cutie 9.7 SN iin Gaia be ee era ae 11.8 
IR ohn dé osveccsesancdaey 10.4 BA. ccap tenn Wninctauamnn einen 8.7 
MD ciiisseskecececnnaenkon 10.5 IG dot ngiie mist aren 11.2 
| a 10.4 SNELL =<; sheng cA bea mitotane 12.0 
Pc cicinhngenomsacabécvce 9.3 SID. clin ek tulebabaoahee ahaa 11.3 
WD. S .eauscccsarsainoed 9.7 || PIN: Sobconsioneccteetaeebe 9.7 
9.2 |! SO 8.9 
11.2 |! DS Shsteelobbasns daseneoe 10.9 
Ww 6.9 BNE 22.cospsaahebtbeeaate 9.2 
9.4 || ESS a 9.4 
8.8 || Ns caine Sek ka a 8.7 
9.8 | PNG sot ins Shecnoudeesarente 9.5 
8.7 | DPD sossbunasteapeaennoa 14.0 
11.0 BNN1255s>asesacnabeeseakecee 10.1 
9.3 PD. .caueescetashacnseasaueee 9.9 
8.5 ui bandananawweneninebs anes 8.8 
9.5 MINDS. 5 35nbsbdierataeneeseee 8.5 
8.8 eae 10.7 
8.3 || Pei Diinhsssctnecdssoncsnbancene 11,2 
10.8 DE cncdobactacensettoenerarese 10,5 
9.3 || IDS so: niapette oom arene aakenieeane ee 8.9 
12.8 | ME. .20dcsewicsebennccasneaase> 10.4 
8.8 ny .bpa~sGheehoninrcbusenens 8.4 
8.7 | RC Re 10.5 
11.3 ineghscutessecbsbeabnoeneet 9.5 
9.1 |} i imnwhwomes Chen aekee uaaes saan 9.6 
10.0 AE Sart 10. 4 
9.0 SEE ssicosekieiny eid gh oton eek baleen 10.8 
10.2 || Nee ee Oe aaa re 11.0 
8.8 IS Cie ne ae ee 9.2 
8.3 RRS SS aS 9.4 
13.4 MEE <alidavientenscebuakass bene 8.8 
9.2 ees 11.5 
9.4 WEE akscsdashocsuheeesubonede 10.8 
9.7 Ms aacktnddoawapaiianw dawns abaee 8.6 
13.6 Us atic onsdaseaes monk 1.7 
10.2 MEL» Sod ensdeabhaabicsd 11.0 
9.5 pa 9.2 
11.7 EE nin> oda aatonmanencee sen 11.9 
Ww 9.4 WR 55 sottc stk cts 13.9 
Wisconsin 9.0 IND 5 555085503 9.3 
Ba, Ba, SE ntkacorassacibaesncshoucen 6.5 
10.4 En ccc urkot aks nae as Soo 10.2 
9.5 PE. chute stinonssatanannekhee 8.5 
12.0 Gena Secnkosceanasasbe 9.5 

10.0 











Source: 1950 Census of Population; vol. II, Characteristics of the Population, pts. 1 to 50, table 12, 





3. PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 65 YEARS OLD AND 
OVER, FOR STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS OF 
100,000 OR MORE, 1950 


_ antes mepetin areas ranked in order of pues 65 and ov er} 























Standard metropolitan area | Percent 65 || Standard metropolitan area | Percent 65 
andover || and over 
i i ———_————- -- 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla_......... 12.2 || Louisville, Ky 7.9 
ee | 11.7 || Buffalo, N. Y- 7.9 
BENS ORG, Ih. Fon cccccccccvnnnnn 10.9 || San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 7.9 
Terre Haute, Ind_................-- 10.8 || Lorain-Elyria, Ohio co 7.8 
iced ak eta 10.5 || Stockton, Calif. 7.8 
ED, WEED. . ocancancnesbedanend | 10.5 || Johnstown, Pa 7.8 
IN Ti cal cles 10.5 || Pittsburgh, Pa.............--. 7.8 
Uties-Rome, N. Y................-- 10.4 || Milwaukee, Wis... 7.7 
SE RI. ontiicnnnamosiiecamhsie | 10.4 || Saginaw, Mich____ 7.7 
Lawrence, Mass-....-. nointceninatioeda 10.4 || Cleveland, Ohio... eS 7.7 
Es PEND. ciccyucccuckeonengen | 10.3 || Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Pa... | 7.7 
SS ROC ENA 10.3 || NewYork-Northeastern New y Sereny. 7.7 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.__......-.......| 10.2 || Waco, Tex_- 7.6 
Lincoln, Nebr......-- cdnckieeeeteia 10.1 || Sacramento, Calif. ST heitnle | 7.6 
Geringees, Me.............-.<0<-< 10.1 || Miami, Fla... caalakaacl 7.6 

ew Bedford, Mass.............-.-.. 10.0 || New Britain-Bristol, Conn.__- 7.6 
Rochester, N. Y....-...-.-..-...-.. 10.0 || Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky___| 7.5 
I | 9.9 || yh ren Del 7.5 
Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis. - 9.9 || Little Rock- North Little Rock, Ark_| 7.4 
Altoona, Pa 9.8 || Chicago, Ill_........... saan 7.4 

Se een Tey, 3 | 9.8 Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio. _- 7.3 
Portland, Oreg_.......... | 9.7 || Dayton, Ohio. : ; 7.3 
Boston, Mass___- 9.7 || Nashville, Tenn.......___- 7.2 
Lancaster, Fac 9.6 || Wichita, Gl oa 7.2 
SS aa 9.5 || Roanoke, Va__-- _ 7.2 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass 9.3 || Richmond, Va..__._...-- 7.1 
Sioux City, Iowa___-- 9.2 || Asheville, N. C_.....-.-. 7.1 
Los Angeles, Calif___- et) Gee me ne... 4... ....  ccncnce 7.1 
CO eae 9.1 || Lansing, Mich.........- <hcamele 7.0 
I I St PN CM oe, nce sck needs ; 6.9 
SE BOs: i 5 .. -duneecsweisenmenes 9.1 || Baltimore, Md. .___..- 6.8 
ES RASS 9.1 Shreveport, La.. 6.8 
END, Ws Bh cue cccocmbasd 9.0 || Salt Lake City, Utah... ow 6.8 
eR aaa At et 9.0 || Tulsa, ee ‘ 6.7 
Se a Ed 9.0 || New Orleans, la.. # 6.7 
Davenport, Iowa-Rock Island-Mo- | || Akron, Ohio. aadtnain 6.6 

I ies See eee Se Mee ok 9.0 | Oeenoee. City, Gees... .....2- ay 6.6 
Des Moines, Iowa................... | 9.0 || Austin, Tex........... ee oe 6.5 
Grand Rapids, ee er tees 8.9 | Memphis, — ee oedle B 6.5 
I rec reeeS 2S dy 8.9 || Montgomery, Ala.__-_. 6.4 
San Jose, SEE ie 2 8.9 || Fort Worth, eae fad 6.3 
EE ee 8.9 || Chattanooga, Tenn... ...........- 6.3 
ee ee eee 8.9 || Phoenix, Ariz..................-. 6.2 
i 20, Ot ... cacbememe ucts On A deaene 6.0 
RU EM Shs ook 2 8.8 || San Antonio, Tex...........--------| 6.0 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa__- ee ee ee SL alwanchsiubes 6.0 
Wheeling, W. Va.-Steubenville, Ohio. 8.8 || Jacksonville, |. eee La ee 5.9 
Kalamazoo, Mich.............-.-... 8.7 || Dallas, Tex.....___- a ee 5.9 
San Bernardino, Calif............... 8.7 Birmingham, Ala..............-..-. 5.9 
Bene ORG, DEO. . « o bcocssccaccncs 8.7 || Washington, inn wenaianind cal 5.9 
SE ii ot a 8.6 | I .  diabenonmyenbes 5.8 
I I Po od re ak 8.5 || Augusta, Ga_._____. eS eS 5.7 
EG PENNY os oro ee 6 © Pe BR nn cc cc de ncusccans 5.7 
en 8.5 || Knoxville, Tenn..........--_-. ; 5.7 
I Se eh a de O58 f Geena, Ge....................... 5.7 
Lexington, Rn ee eek oer 8.5 || Columbia, 8. C..............-- ea 5.5 
Se RG Ss hi cai anim neue pete 8.5 || Detroit, Mich...............---- , 5.4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn-...-... 8.4 || Galveston, Tex................--.- ‘ 5.3 
Weeery, OOM. .<~. -2556<enenene- enn ae oe.  eseans 5.3 
Columbus, Ohio. _....-.........-.-- ae te i ocendemncs §.2 
Racine, OG re ee 8.4 || Winston-Salem, N. C..........-.- 5.1 
NR Soo too seem neen 8.3 || Charleston, W. Va..............--.- 5.1 
I Bie GOD, 4. on nna cecns 5.1 
Stamford-Norwalk, Conn. -.-.......-- 8.3 oe cm “rg Point, N. C_.... 5.1 
SER Si Se aS ee a en eme 5.0 
te a 8.2 || Charlotte, N. es 5.0 
Indiana lis, Ind 8.1 || Baton Rouge, Ta cna 4.7 
Philade hi ee eet ae 8.1 || Houston, Tex. ............--. secede 4.7 
Evansvi 8.1 || Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va___._-..-__- 4.7 
Waterloo, asa Be 8.1 || Beaumont-Port Arthur, Tex. __.___. 4.7 
San Diego, sti inlartasibielenaenes i tntcussacconune 4.6 
Fort Wayne, Ind 8.0 || Charleston, 8. C................-..-. | 4.6 
Ii Ee nccitinnhmvuiwesatieweed a nn cc wececees 4.4 
Brteeepert, Camm. ....nse<-cccccccee 8.0 || Albuquerque, N. Mex---.._......-- 4.1 
Youngstown, Ohio................-. a . . wecenascace 4.1 
PE, Wiliicadctenine scnencsas 8.0 || Corpus Christi, Tex................- 3.5 











Source: 1950 Census of Population; Vol. II, Characteristics of the Population. 17 
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Urban-rural distribution of State population 
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FACTORS IN THE GROWTH OF THE AGING 
POPULATION 








5. THE CHANGING NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
AGED POPULATION * 


T. Lynn Smith, Ph. D., department of sociology and anthropology, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Increasing and deserved recognition is mane given to the fact that 
aged persons now are of great importance, re atively and absolutely, 
in the papmietion of the United States. The aging of our popula- 
tion—that is, the increase in the number and proportion of those 
- 65 and over—has come to the attention of those in all fields 
of knowledge and most all walks of life. 

This awareness began shortly after the 1940 census revealed a total 
of 9,019,314 persons, or 6.8 percent of the population, aged 65 and 
over. It received great. impetus when the results of the 1950 census 
became available, showing that the population considered as aged 
for statistical purposes had increased to 12,269,637 and that 8.1 per- 
cent of the inhabitants of this country had passed their 65th birthdays. 
Merely by projecting this trend a few decades into the future, it has 
been possible for some to create a widespread belief that very shortly 
we may become a nation of elderly persons, It is, however, relatively 
easy to demonstrate that such pragma are unreliable and that new 
factors, particularly the spectacular rise in. the birth rate since 1936, 
make the outlook considerably different than that often presupposed. 
It is also important to call attention to some other aspects of the 
subject, such as the changing distribution of the aged population and 
its etiologic factors. 


THE INCREASING NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF THE AGED 


The census of 1900 reported a total of 3,080,498 persons aged 65 and 
over in the United States. At that time the total number of in- 
habitants was only 75,994,575, so that those in the ages commonly 
designated for statistical prrpores as old constituted only 4.1 percent 
of the population, For the next 30 years the increase in elderly per- 
sons slightly more than kept pace with the growth of population in 
general; but even so, the 1930 census enumerated only 6,633,805 per- 
sons, or 5.4 percent of the population, aged 65 and over. However, 
had it not been for the small baby crop during the Civil War years, 
a factor which sharply reduced the number of persons aged 65-69 in 
1930, the figure and the percentage would have been considerably 
larger. As events transpired, though, it was not until after 1930 
that the rise in the absolute and relative importance of the aged became 
spectacular. ‘Then the combined effects of the post-Civil War rise 
in the birth rate, a fairly significant rise in the expectation of life at 
age 65, the precipitous drop in the birth rate from 1900 to 1936, and 
the gradual aging of millions of immigrants who flocked to this 


1 Source: Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, vol. III (January 1955), pp. 1-14. 
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country from Europe just prior to the First World War, led to the 
situation which presently is receiving widespread attention. The 
magnitude of the recent change is clearly revealed by the followin 
facts. Between 1900 and 1950 the number of persons aged 65 an 
over increased by 297 percent, whereas the population as a whole 
gained by only 98 percent. When the century opened only 1 person 
in 24 was in the aged category, whereas at midcentury 1 person out 
of every 12 had passed the 65th birthday. 


Factors involved in the aging of the population 

Before presenting the outlook for the future with respect to the 
aging of the population, it is well to consider briefly the factors which 
have caused the changes in the immediate past. Fortunately, in this 
as in all other matters pertaining to population numbers and distri- 
bution, only three factors can have a direct bearing. These are births, 
deaths, and migrations; any other factors must exert their effects by 
influencing one or more of these. Consider first the way in which 
variations in these three elements are the direct cause of the absolute 
increase in the numbers of the aged, since these variations are some- 
what different from those which produced the rapid rise in the per- 
centage of old persons in the population. The effects of these factors 
can be most readily identified and measured if attention is concentrated 
upon the age group 65-74, the one which contains well over two-thirds 
of all those who have passed the 65th birthday. In 1940 the number of 
persons reported as falling in this age group was 6,376,189. By 1950 
the corresponding figure was 8,414,885; there had been an increase of 
2,038,696. During the same decade the number of foreign-born white 
persons ager 67-74 increased from 1,414,687 to 1,856,335, or by 441,648. 
Therefore, 21.6 percent of the gain in this all-important portion of 
the aged population must be attributed to immigration. Were it 
possible to determine the change in the foreign-born nonwhite popu- 
lation, this proportion would probably be increased slightly. 

Death, as refiected in the increased expectation of life at age 65, is 
the second factor to be reckoned with in an analysis of the aging of the 
population. Roughly, its influence may be measured in the following 
manner. Of the 8,396,898 persons aged 55-64 in 1930, 6,376,189 were 
accounted for by the 1940 census, in which they figured as those aged 
65-74. Therefore, the loss as they passed through the decade was 
2,020,709, or 24.065 percent. Likewise, those aged 55-64 in 1940 
totaled 10,572,205, of whom 8,414,885 were living and aged 65-74 at 
the time of the 1950 census. In this case the loss of 2,157,320 was only 
20.406 percent. The difference in these percentages (carried to 5 places 
for purposes of computation) of 3.65936 may be considered as the 
result of the lowered death rate of the group, or improved life ex- 
pectation, during the 10 years. Applying this percentage to the 
10,572,205 persons of these ages in 1940 gives 386,750 as the number of 
those 65-74 years old in 1950 who would not have been alive had 
mortality rates remained at their 1940 levels. The fact that they 
alone make up 19.0 percent of all those of the stated ages seems highly 
significant. Tt seems to indicate that about 1 in 5 of persons in the 
age group 65-74, and probably of all the aged persons now living, 
owes his continued existence to improvements in the expectation of 
life since 1940. 
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Finally, the population aged 65-74 increased between 1940 and 1950 
because the number of births in the decade 1875-84 was considerably 
larger than that in the decade 1865-74. Accurate birth statistics are, 
of course, not available for those periods; but the necessary ap- 
proximations, after the highly significant infant and child mortality 
rates had time to exert most of their influences, may be had by com- 
paring the number in the group 5-14 in the 1890 census with that 
in the 1880 enumeration. “After eliminating the foreign-born whites, 
who undoubtedly made up almost all of the foreign born, there re- 
main totals of 13,952,777 and 11,833,710 persons aged 5-14 in 1890 
and 1880, respectively. Therefore, during this decade the size of the 
generation in question may be said to have increased by 2,119,067 or 
17.9072 percent. Applying this percentage to the figure of 6,376,189 
(the population aged 65-74 in 1940) should give the number of those 
of corresponding age in 1950 accounted for by the increased size of 
the generation due to changes in the number of births between 1865-74 
and 1875-84. The resulting figure is 1,141,797, or 56.1 percent of the 
increase of 2,038,696 in the age group under consideration. 

When combined, these three factors account for all but 3.3 percent 
of the observed increase in the ree aged 65-74—the lion’s share 
of the aged population—during the decade 1940 to 1950. This margin 


of error certainly is far less than that usually encountered in biosocial 
equations and should give one a considerable degree of confidence in 
the reliability of the results. These data indicate that the increase 
in the population aged 65-74, and probably the entire aged popula- 
tion, between 1940 and 1950 is due to three factors to the following 
degrees: the increased size of the generation caused by the larger 


number of births in the decade 1875-84 than in the decade 1865—-74— 
57 percent; immigration—23 percent; and lower mortality rates since 
1940 among those aged 55 and over—20 percent. 

The etiologic factors in the relative increase in the importance of 
the aged population are much more difficult to measure. They include 
the increased expectation of life and the changing importance of the 
immigrant population ; but the variations in the number of babies born 
decade after decade are by far the most important, and the tre- 
mendous amount of arithmetic required to determine rather precisely 
the influence of this and the other factors is still to be performed. 
In general, one can be sure that the precipitous decline in the birth 
rate in the United States between 1875 and 1936 had much to do with 
the percentages of the population in the older age groups in 1940 and 
1950. It likewise is certain that the sharp increase in the birth rate 
since 1936, and especially since the close of the Second World War, 
will hold the proportion of old people in 1960 considerably below 
that which otherwise would have been the case. But no one has made 
the computations needed to determine the absolute and relative im- 
portance of the several factors in the past; and unless one is able to 
predict the number of births in the years to come (and this the author 
is unable to do) it is impossible to project their effects into the future. 


The outlook for the future 
An analysis of the factors involved gives every reason to expect a 


continued sharp rise in the number and proportion of aged persons in 
the immediate future. Specifically, the recovery of the birth rate has 
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neither been great enough nor sustained enough to offset any ‘its 
sharp. and long-continued decline during the closing decades of the 
19th century and the first 35 years of the 20th. If no new and catastro- 
phic forces, such as a war with atomic weapons, enter to change the 
prospect radically, the writer estimates that there should be shghtly 
more than 16 million persons aged 65 and over in this country at the 
time of the 1960 census, and about 19 million by 1970. Any spec- 
tacular medical developments that may further reduce the mortality 
rates among those in the advanced ages would make for even larger 
numbers than these. Unless there are such discoveries, however, the 
number of aged persons should increase until 1990, when the low birth 
rates of the 1920’s and 1930’s will be reflected in a sharp drop in the 
population aged 65 and over enumerated in the year 2000. There- 
after, another rapid increase should begin. 

The relative importance of the aged also seems certain to increase 
during the next few decades, probably to about 9.3 percent in 1960 
and 9.8 in 1970. If the birthrate drops sharply before these dates, 
the percentages may well be somewhat higher, whereas any additional 
large reductions in the infant mortality rates and the death rates of 
those of less than 65 years of age would tend to reduce them to some 
extent. As indicated previously, the writer is not able to predict future 
variations in the birthrates. 


THE CHANGING DISTRIBUTION OF THE AGED 


Three aspects of the changing distribution of the aged are explored 
briefly in this section: (1) etassins or trends in the distribution of 
the aged population among the various States; (2) the changes that 
are underway in the rural-urban distribution of those of advanced 
ages, including the city-to-city. variations; and (3) the role of migra- 
tion as a factor in the changing distribution of those at or near retire- 
ment ages. 
Changes in the geographic distribution of the aged 

Some States rather consistently show large proportions of those 
65 and over in their populations, whereas others decade after decade 
have less than their pro rata shares of the Nation’s elderly people. 
This is evident from an examination of the data in tables 1 and 2. The 
first of these shows the number of persons of 65 and over in each of 
the States and the proportion they constituted of the total population 
for the years 1940 and 1950. The second contains indexes of the extent 
to which each State had more or less than its pro rata share of the 
Nation’s aged population in 1930, 1940, and 1950. In the calculation 
of these indexes a State which had exactly the same proportion of the 
Nation’s population as it had of those in the United States who were 
aged 65 or over, scored 100; whereas another, such as Massachusetts, 
which in 1950 contained 3.112 percent of the national population and 
3.818 percent of those who had passed the 65th birthday, scored 123 for 
that year. 





TABLE 1.—Population aged 65 and over by division and States, 1940 and 1950° 
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Population 65 and over Percent 65 and over 
Division and State aI 


1940 | 1950 1940 1950 


—-——_— }. ————_- ——__ 


United States___. as : 9,019,314 | 12, 289, 637 

ee a eens : 715,349 | 906,567 
Maine aie 5 ceili iN tll dil j 80, 325 | 03, 582 
New Hampshire ; : | 48, 720 57, 793 
Vermont. . al ie) : i 34, 492 39, 534 
Massachusetts__ - ce 368, 964 468, 436 
Rhode Island bee Lasahiheigens neh 54, 284 70, 418 
Connecticut arenas pa tliat 128, 554 | 176, 824 


Middle Atiantie..................-- : ; 1,878,645 | 2, 539, 271 

OW POU. sobwcss 2 sl 022, 356 | , 258, 457 
New Jersey ; -ihahilieeadia 278, 821 393, O89 
Pennsylvania aks octal aie ieciiee : 677, 468 | R86, 825 


East North Central_.._-- vondibiow ns Pindies j 1,968,764 | 2,505, 869 
Ohio. 3 vo als : 539, 729 708, 975 | 
Indiana hoa 288, 036 361, 026 
Illinois bh seein a a snail 567, 963 754, 310 
ae 330, 84 461, 650 

242, 182 | 309, 917 | 


P3190 -1 | 


“wna i 


s 


- 
te 


West North Central___- ‘ oe 1, 112, 728 , 377, 605 
Minnesota. - .. ical , : 212, 618 269, 130 
Towa HMthoscca 7 ‘ 227, 767 272, 998 | 
meee fie ot aes. ss 325, 745 | 407, 388 | 
Ue. er Sore ee 39, 390 48, 196 | 
South Dakota..._._.-- diniiacaache : 44, 440 55, 206 
Nebraska-...... .  ahegieiie eM a 105, 632 130, 379 
157, 136 194, 218 


> P90 3 
o~ aoe 


South Atlantic steed il 968, 991 , 397, 002 


ao 


Delaware cdcsieletonmaicins 20, 566 26, 320 
I i ek ee es shedinteishdans 123, 615 163, 514 
NS SR ae: are 41, 206 56, 687 
Virginia aide g 154, 944 214, 524 
West Virginia 100, 974 138, 526 
a 7 <nonsahttnebodeuss addeuans aoe 156, 540 225, 207 | 
South Carolina aa 81, 314 115, 005 

| 158, 714 219, 655 
Florida hepdhbin 131, 217 237, 474 








Corns wWenwean 


East South Central 6 821,730 | 
ce oS Se 235, 243 | 
PE ERA i ckcke ddiddet a dstbenceaunbiiendes 171, 777 234, 884 
Alabama i eet 136, 209 | 
Mississippi_....-.-- CBA Behan aba 115, 418 


West South Central 718, 692 
107, 260 
119, 003 
144, 934 
347, 495 
251, 161 
36, 257 
31, 700 














Noose OO! : 


1, 239, 431 
|—___$_$—$__—_ |__| 
144, 320 
92, 728 
555, 247 | 


929090 | 20 || Dorm Rn IHS 
a 


Sorc |} 


SM] POSE Mery | 
bt ore ooar-ow 


SUBn 


ioe 


N || NOn@ 
ioo.oS 


FP eem 
NINO@wi | 


Eas ™ 
CSwoor~wea !l | 


92 92.90 | ge 
ano i @ 


1 Source: Compiled from United States Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population, 1950, 
vol. II: Characteristics of the Population, pt. I (Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1953). 
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TABLE 2.—Indewves showing the extent to which each geographic division and 


State had its pro rata share of the population aged 65 and over in 1930, 1940, 
and 1950* 


Census year 
Geographic division or State 


1940 


New England 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island - 


East North Central_............- 
Ohio .. ‘ 
Indiana 
Tilinois 


Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 


Botith Atlanti¢._..._. SE... sean clpapences ‘ 
*- Delawafe: ._......0%..- Se cws 
Maryland. -.....--. ‘i 
District of Columbia 


West Virginia 
oo 4 Scere : 





Sesz 


Loos eonbuphehaeecna<<aeen 


West South Central........-.....-_-___- a Be ee 
Louisiana... ----- 





SRSeeeeee 


2s 


Wyoming--.- 


New Mexico. 
Arizona.. 
Utah_-_-- 


118 





1 Indexes computed from data assembled from the various reports of the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census. If 
& geographic division or State had exactly the same proportion of the population aged 65 and over as it had 
of the total population of the United States, its index would be exactly 100. A figure of less than 100 indi- 
cates the extent to which the aged a epeon is underrepresented, and 1 of more than 100 indicates the 


extent to which it is overrepresented in a given State or division. 

It should be observed in passing that present concentrations of the 
aged are greatest in some of the New England States (New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maine, and Massachusetts) and in the Midwest (Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska). The lowest proportions are in the 
Southeastern States, except Florida, and in the Southwest, with the 
indexes for New Mexico, South Carolina, North Carolina, Arizona, 
Utah, and Georgia being lowest of all. 
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As mentioned previously, there is a significant tendency for the aged 
population to be concentrated in certain States decade after decade, 
although there also are some striking exceptions to the rule. States 
in which there have been high proportions of the aged from 1930 to 
1950 include New Hampshire, atone Maine, Iowa, and Kansas. 
However, in the list of the first eight in this respect Oregon, Indiana, 
and Delaware figured in 1930, whereas Missouri, Massachusetts, and 
Nebraska had taken their places by 1950. The States having the low- 
est proportions of the a included South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Arizona in 1930 as well as 1950, but to complete the list of the five 
in which old persons were of least relative importance, Louisiana and 
Alabama which figured in 1930 had been replaced by New Mexico and 
Utah by 1950, 

Probably the most significant change that may be determined from 
the datain tables 1 and 2 is the tendency toward a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the elderly population among the States. Thus in 29 
States the indexes shown in table 2 were nearer the national average 
of 100.in 1950 than they were in 1930. In Kansas there was no change; 
and in the other 18 States and the District of Columbia the 1950 score 
was more removed from the national mean than was that for 1930. 
Furthermore, the range of the scores was considerably reduced be- 
tween 1930 and 1950, that between 133 in New Hampshire and 61 in 
New Mexico for 1950 being much less than that between 165 in New 
Hampshire and 63 in South Carolina for 1930. The greatest changes 


durmg the 20 years under consideration were the reductions in New 
Hampshire (32 points), Maine, Vermont, Delaware, Oregon, Mary- 
land, Indiana, the District.of Columbia, California, and New Jersey 


(13 points), in the order named. On the other hand, the most sub- 
stantial increases were in Oklahoma (31 points), Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, North Dakota, Montana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Texas 
(9 points), also in the order.named. 

This is not the place to enter into a detailed discussion of the abso- 
lute and relative importance.of the factors which have resulted in 
the present distribution of the aged among the various States. Never- 
theless it is well to have in mind that the patterns of causation are 
highly complex and that the situation in each State represents a spe- 
cific balancing of forces. If one merely considers.the migration factor 
one State, for example, may now have a high proportion of the a 
beeause of a boom. at the opening. of the.century which attracted to it 
tens of thousands of young men.and women, whereas another must 
attribute the high proportion of old people in its population largely 
to the immigrants who settled there just before the outbreak of the 
First World War. A:State such.as Montana may be experiencing a 
rapid aging of its population primarily because the men and women 
who pioneered. in its development during their youth are now reaching 
the advanced ages; whereas.another, let us say Arkansas, should at- 
tribute the increasing percentage of the aged in its population largely 
to the fact: that considerable numbers of its youth have been migrating 
to other. States, In Oklahoma both of these factors have weighed heav- 
ily.in the spectacular recent. increase inthe proportion of old persons 
in the population. Finally, such States as California and Florida 
have been receiving: large numbers of elderly migrants from other 
sections of the country. These are only a few of the ways in which 
migration, itself only 1 of the 3 factors involved, has entered into the 
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causal pattern; and variations in the birthrate and in mortality rates 
add immeasurably to the intricacy of the problems. 


The changing rural-urban distribution 


Before the First World War, old people in the cities of the United 
States were conspicuous by their absence. Our new cities were grow- 
ing rapidly, almost exclusively because they were attracting millions 
of young men and women from the farms and villages of this country 
and immigrants in the prime of their lives from the European coun- 
tries. Many of the migrants from the rural areas of the United States 
spent the productive years of life in the urban districts and then 
returned to their communities of origin; and substantial numbers of 
the immigrants, after working a couple of decades in the city, attained 
a lifelong goal by moving to the farming districts and acquiring land 
of their own. As a result of this constant recruitment of the young 
and the steady loss of those who had passed their prime, American 
cities generally had far less than their pro rata shares of the elderly 
population. 

After the close of the war, however, the importance of old people in 
the Nation’s cities began to change radically. In 1920 the urban popu- 
lation made up 51.2 percent of the national population, but it contained 
only 47.4 percent of those aged 65 and over in the United States. This 
was only 92.6 percent of its fair proportionate share. Even this figure 
was greatly inflated by the inclusion in the urban category of hundreds 
of small towns which formed the nuclei of America’s rural commu- 
nities. At that time, these places, ranging from about 2,500 to 7,500 
in population, were the real “old folks’ homes” or retirement centers of 


our rapidly ree country. In them were found inordinately 


large proportions of farmers’ widows, retired farmers and their wives, 
“ar those who had left the cities for quieter a in which to spend 
the declining years of their lives. Nevertheless, even with this large 
semirural segment included, as it was by the census criteria, in 1920 
the aged were substantially underrepresented in the total urban popu- 
lation, They made up particularly low percentages of the people in 
the Nation’s principal cities. 

Between 1920 and 1930 began a substantial change in this respect. 
By this time large numbers of native Americans who were city-born 
and city-reared were attaining the more advanced ages. As they 
neared retirement few were inclined to leave the cities to which they 
had been accustomed from birth, for the farms, villages, or small towns. 
In addition, the “later” immigrants from Europe had been drawn 
much more largely from the cities than had the earlier ones; they were 
much less “land hungry” and far less prone to move to the country 
districts after spending 15 or 20 years in the cities. As a result, and 
despite a continued heavy flow of young people to the cities from the 
Nation’s farms (particularly from the farms of the South), the per- 
centages of old people in the urban population began to rise substan- 
tially. The census of 1930 showed that the urban population consti- 
tuted 56.2 percent of the total population and that it contained 53.1 
percent of those aged 65 and over. Thus it then had 94.5 percent of 
its pro rata share of the Nation’s old people, a considerable increase 
over the figure for 1920. 

During the next two decades the same trend continued and at a 
quickened pace. By 1940 the urban population had 56.5 percent of 
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the national population and ‘56.2 percent of those 65 and over, or 99.5 
percent of its pro rata share of the elderly. Ten years later, at the 
time of the 1950 census, and using the same definition of urban as had 
been applied earlier (the “old” definition), the corresponding propor- 
tions and index were 59 percent, 60.5 percent, and 102.5 percent, re- 
spectively. In just 30 years the situation in the United States changed 
from one in which old people were greatly underrepresented in the 
urban population to one in which the Nation’s towns and cities had 
substantially more than their pro rata share of those who had passed 
the 65th birthday. 

In our latest census, that of 1950, a new tabulation of demographic 
data by size of place was introduced, a feature which enables us to 
determine with relative ease the degree to which the elderly population 
is overrepresented or underrepresented in urban centers of various 
sizes. Using these materials, calculations have been made which in- 
dicate the following: The central cities of urbanized areas having 
more than 1 million population had just 99 percent of their pro rata 
share of the persons aged 65 and over in the United States; those in 
urbanized areas of from 250,000 to 1 million inhabitants had 102 
percent; and the ones in remaining and smaller urbanized areas had 
105 percent. In the “fringe” portions of these urbanized areas the 
indexes were much lower, ranging from 94 in those appertaining to 
the greatest concentrations of population, to 80 in the built-up areas 
surrounding cities of less than 250,000 inhabitants. In population 
centers not included in what the census has designated as large ur- 
banized areas, the indexes increase as the size of place decreases as 
follows : 25,000 or more, 104; 10,000 to 25,000, 109 ; 2,500 to 10,000, 114; 
1,000 to 2,500, 127; and less than 1,000, 167. 

At the present stage in the redistribution of the aged population of 
the United States some highly significant city-to-city variations are 
evident. No doubt these will become even more important in the 
future as the normal process of social differentiation proceeds, with 
the division of social labor and the specialization of various cities in 
pects functions becoming more and more evident. The 1950 data 

ave been analyzed for cities of 100,000 or more and for the few 
additional places (Atlantic City; Charleston, S. C.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; Columbia, S. C.; Columbus, Ga.; Jackson, Miss.; Lawrence 
and Lowell, Mass.; Portland, Maine; and St. Petersburg, Fla.) in 
which the urbanized area has more than 100,000 inhabitants although 
the central city itself is slightly smaller. The results indicate that St. 
Petersburg, Fla., which in 1950 had 260 percent of its pro rata share 
of the Nation’s elderly population, stands in a class of its own in the 
extent to which a large and constantly replenished group of old people 
has assembled in a given locality. Tt is most closely rivaled in this 


respect by Pasadena, Calif., with a score of 207. Then follow, in the 
order named, Atlantic City (146), Long Beach Wie » Spokane (137) 


Rochester (136), Portland in Oregon (136), Utica (135), Portland 
in Maine (181), Reading (131), Lawrence (128), Lowell (128), Wor- 
eester (128), Seattle (126), Tacoma (126), Albany (123), Cincinnati 
(123), and Duluth (123). 

The city with the most marked scarcity of old persons is Corpus 
Christi, Tex., which has only 46 percent of its pro rata share of the 
Nation’s elderly population. It is most closely rivaled in this respect 
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by Charleston, S. C.; Baton Rouge, La.; Columbus, Ga.; and Char- 
lotte, N. C.; for which the indexes are 53, 54, 57, and 59, respectively. 
Other cities with far less than their proportionate numbers of those 
aged 65 and cover are as follows: Houston (62), sr Ae Norfolk 
(68), Jackson in Mississippi (65), Columbia in South Carolina (67), 

) Paso (68), Detroit (70), Charleston in West Virginia tae ae 
nah (72), Mobile (72), Dallas (75), and Montgomery (75). Gen- 
erally — the cities with extremely low proportions of the aged 
are those which have grown rapidly in the last decade or so. 

The Nation’s greatest cities deserve special attention because of the 
large numbers of elderly persons. involved. New York, our largest 
city, had:in 1950 only 96 percent of its pro rata share of the old people 
in the Nation, and corresponding index for or only 94. 
Philadelphia, third in size, had a score of 101. Los les, fourth 
in size and growing remarkably, has attracted so many oldsters along 
with the hundreds of thousands of those in the other age groups that 
it has a seore of 119. This represents a tremendous concentration of 
the elderly in a limited area. On the other hand, Detroit, our fifth 
city in size, is remarkable for its low index. As indicated previously, 
it has only 70 percent of its pro rata share of those who have passed 
the 65th birthday. 

The migration of the aged 

Tt has been almost a truism that old people migrate very little and 
there still is no reason to suppose that they are as migratory as those 
in other age groups. Mtentiaens the migrations of the aged must 
be considered as a principal factor in the redistribution of the elderly 
population that is under way, and the fact that the rate at which old 

ple migrate is increasing must be considered as of great significance 

or the future. Unfortunately, there are few data which show directly 
the direction and amount of migration on the part of the population. 
However, Smith (1), and Hitt (2) have reasoned that if it were not 
for the migrations of persons at or near the retirement ages, the 
proportion by which the population aged 55 and over in one census 
decreased by the time it became the population aged 65 and over in 
the succeeding census should closely approximate the corresponding 
change in each of the States. Therefore a comparison of these 2 age 
categories in 2 successive censuses offers a rough way of determining 
the amount of movement to or from a given State, city, or country. 

The most recent estimates for the States are those by Hitt, and these 
may be used to illustrate some of the more salient features of the 
movements. Certain States had considerably more persons aged 65 
and over in 1950 than would have been the case had there been no 
migration of those at or near the retirement ages in the decade 1940 
to 1950. On an absolute basis, the States receiving the largest con- 
tingents of such migrants are as follows: California, 130,000; Florida, 
66,000; Texas, 32,000; Washington, 12,000; Louisiana, 12,000; Ari- 
zona, 9,000; Alabama, 8,000; and Oregon, 7,000. On the relative 
basis, the increase was largest in Florida, which had in 1950 39 percent 
more persons aged 65 and over than would have been the case had 
there been no migration to or from the State. The corresponding 
percentages for other States most heavily influenced in this respect 
are as follows: Arizona, 25.3; California, 17.0; Louisiana, 7.1: Texas, 
6.6; and Washington, 6.0. 
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Tasie 3.—Estimates of the amount of migration of aged persons between rural- 
farm, rural-non{arm, and urban territory in the United States, 1940-50, by 
color and sez 


Number of | Number of 
Color, sex, and residence persons 55 | 
and = i 

1 


Index mated 


Persons 65 | 
and over in} Number | Percent | with | met mi- 
1950 | United | gration? 
| | States= 


19, 591, 519 
9, 104, 755 


2| +327, 900 
White males____..__. 5,038, : § 95 | +98, 900 
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Nonwhite females 330, 696 66, 4 67 | +33, 100 


Rural-nonfarm 


White males 1, 888, 184 
pT Say Sa RS oh 1,827, 812 
Nonwhite males-.- __- > 127, 196 
Nonwhite females 118, 647 
4, 335, 9387 
2, 177, 757 1, 300, 457 | 
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eno 
“3410 


White females 
Nonwhite males 268, 108, 892 159, 405 
Nonwhite females | 122,054 | 





sees s| 


1 Data for the computations were assembled from the United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. LI: 
Characteristics of the Population, pt. 1 (Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1952). 
2 Plus sign (+) indicates gain by net migration; minus sign (—) indicates loss from net migration. 


The States supplying the largest numbers of elderly migrants in the 
decade under consideration are the following: New York, 60,000; 
Pennsylvania, 53,000; Illinois, 31,000; Ohio, 16,000; Massachusetts, 
14,000; Iowa, 13,000; Indiana, 13,000; Missouri, 11,000; and Minne- 
sota, 10,000. However, the loss was greatest, on a proportionate basis, 
in North Dakota where in 1950 there were 13.4 percent fewer persons 
aged 65 and over than would have been the case had there been no 
migration to or from the State in the period 1940 to 1950. Other States 
with large losses on the percentage basis are as follows: South Dakota, 
8.4; Vermont, 6.6; Wyoming, 6.1; Montana, 5.9; Pennsylvania, 5.6; 
Nebraska, 5.3; and Maine, 5.2. 

Interestingly enough the five States receiving the largest numbers 
of elderly migrants during the decade 1940 to 1950 are exactly the 
same ones as those shown by earlier computations to have received 
influxes of persons at or near the retirement ages in the period of 1930 
to 1940. However, the volume of the movement between 1940 and 
1950 was almost double that during the preceding decade (3, 4). 

The movement between rural and urban areas of those who have 

assed the prime of life is another important aspect of the problem. 
ertinent estimates on this matter have been wanes and are presented 
in table 3. Observation of these materials indicates that there is a 
strong tendency for elderly persons, especially females and particu- 
larty i egroes, to abandon the farms for other residential categories. 
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The rural nonfarm districts, and specifically the Nation’s small vil- 
lages, are the places to which a large share of the migrants resort. How- 
ever, during the decade 1940 to 1950 the number of old persons resid- 
ing in urban centers increased by well over 300,000 as a result of migra- 
tions from other parts of the Nation. 


SUMMARY 


The population of the United States is aging rapidly. During the 
first half of the 20th century the number of those aged 65 and over 
increased by almost 300 percent, whereas the population as a whole 
gained slightly less than 100 percent. In 1900 only about 1 person 
out of every 24 was 65 or over, whereas in 1950 1 person in every 12 
had passed the 65th birthday. There will probably be about 16 mil- 
lion persons aged 65 and over in 1960, and the number of the aged 
in this country probably will continue to rise until 1990. Then it 
will probably decrease slightly by the year 2000. Unless one can fore- 
cast the number of births, itself determined by other factors we like- 
wise are unable to predict, the proportions of the aged for future years 
cannot be forecast with any degree of accuracy. 

The larger number of babies born in the decade 1875-84 than in 
the decade 1865-74 is the principal cause of the increase of the aged 
poulation between 1940 and 1950. Well over 50 percent of the gain 
must be attributed to this factor. Immigration accounted for about 
23 percent of the increase, and the improved expectation of life or the 
reductions of the mortality rates for approximately 20 percent. 

The distribution of the aged population is changing significantly. 
Among the States there is a tendency toward a more equitable distri- 
bution in relation to general + Rerem although certain States are 
becoming Meccas for those in the advanced ages. The older people 


also are congregating in towns and cities to a much greater extent 
1 


than in the past. grations of the aged are doing much to bring 
about this redistribution, and the movement to California, Florida, 
and other States along the gulf and Pacific coasts is especially signifi- 
cant. 
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6. THE ROLE OF MIGRATION IN POPULATION CHANGE 
AMONG THE AGED * 


Homer L. Hitt, Institute of Population Research, Louisiana 
State University 


Voluntary migration is largely a phenomenon of youth. Numerous 
limited field investigations as well as many indirect and inferential 
analyses of extensive data document the relationship between age and 
migration.2 This generalization has been further confirmed by the 
internal migration data collected by both the 1940 and the 1950 censuses. 
These latter materials show that after the age class 25 through 29 
years is passed, each successive age group contributed proportionately 
fewer of its respective members to the streams of intone) migration. 
Thompson, on the basis of the 1935-40 internal migration data, con- 
cluded that “old people are not migratory. They stay put more than 
any other age group.”* Thus, — in the most advanced ages 
resort to migration least frequently. 

Available evidence, however, inidtoates that elderly people have been 
migrating in considerable numbers. Their movement unquestionably 
has assumed genuine significance in some of the areas on the receiving 
end of the transfer. Moreover, several broad and sweeping changes 
now current in our society would seem to presage an increasing tend- 
ency among the aged to migrate when their period of full employment 
is terminated at the onset of old age. Among these changes which are 
well known and appreciated by sociologists because of their far-reach- 
ing implications for society as a whole, the following may be cited with- 
out any attempt to be either mutually exclusive or exhaustive:* (1) 
The continuing rapid transition from an agricultural and rural society 
to an industrial and urban one with the concomitant loss by the aged of 
the control and ownership of property, of the responsibility for the 
performance of many important roles, and indeed of a definite place 
in the social structure, tends to free oldsters from locality moorings.® 
(2) The increasing mobility of our population coupled with the per- 
fection of media of mass communication is bringing to the attention 
of people generally the climatic and other features, together with some 
notion of advantages and disadvantages, of various sections of the 


8 a senenee See of paper read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 

eptember ‘ 

p For a penetrating, critical review of the literature on age differentials in migration (u 

to the time of its publication almost 15 years ago), see Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Resear 

ee on ST Differentials, New York : Social Science Research Council! Bulletin 
» Dp. 11-55. 

,§ Warren S. Thompson, Our Old People, in T. Lynn Smith, editor, Problems of America’s 
Aging Le “scanapen. Institute of Gerontology Series, Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
‘This list follows generally that developed by T. Lynn Smith, in The Migration of the 
Aged, in ibid., pp. 16—17. 

5The manifold implications for the aged of the transition to an industrial society are 
treated in Wilbert E. Moore, The Aged in Industrial Societies, The Aged and Society, 
Industrial Relations Research Association Publication No. 5, 1950, pp. 24—39; and T. Lyan 
Smith, The Aged in Rural Society, in ibid., pp. 40—53. 


Source: American Sociological Review, vol. 19 (April 1954), pp. 194-200. 
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Nation. (3) Changes underway in our employment patterns, includ- 
ing the relative decrease of those in our Sens force who are self-em- 
ployed and who own the tools and equipment with which they gain 
their livelihood and the relative increase of workers who are auto- 
matically retired upon the attainment of a specified age, make for a 
potentially more mobile aged population. (4) The recent dramatic 
development and rapid expansion of pension systems, including those 
of social security, now make available to the worker upon retirement 
definite monthly cash payments. (5) The continuing trend toward 
smaller families in which the children are born while the parents are 
relatively young means that parents are less likely to be tied down and 
immobilized by parental responsibilities in the early years of their 
retirement. (6) Finally, the growing territorial fluidity of our labor 
force in response to shifting opportunities and assignments results in 
ever-increasing numbers of workers reaching retirement without hav- 
ing developed deep roots and firm attachments for a single locality or 
area. 

Our present knowledge of migration among the aged is exceedingly 
meager. Little is known of the characteristics of oldsters who have 
migrated, of the areas of their origin and their destination, and of 
precisely the number who have resorted to migration. The few 
studies that have been made are not in complete agreement on the 
extent and importance of the migration of elderly persons.’ 

Reasons for the dearth of information about the migration of the 
aged may be suggested. It is generally recognized that migration is 
one of the most neglected and most perplexing areas of ulation 
study, and it seems likely that the residential shifting of elderly 
persons is in turn one of the least developed phases of migration analy- 
sis. Partly responsible for this situation has been the lack of detailed 
and precise official data on migratory movements. The 1940 census 
did provide in the 1935-40 internal migration materials greatly im- 
proved and expanded information, which, however, by no means ful- 
filled every requirement of the researcher. The complete migration 
tabulations of the 1950 census are now eagerly awaited. It is sub- 
mitted that another factor, and one related specifically to the paucity 
of studies of the migration of oldsters, has been the widespread and 
undiscriminating acceptance among scholars of the pattern of age 
selectivity in migration, which tended to concentrate the attention of 
the investigator upon the more migratory youth, to the neglect of 
research-worthy analyses with reference to the aged. 

The rapid increase of the aged in our Nation is one of the most 
widely publicized demographic facts of our time. Less generally 
recognized is that widely varying rates of increase have characterized 
the 48 States during the last few intercensal periods. It is proposed 
in this paper to indicate something of the part which internal migra- 
tion has had in bringing about these differential rates of increase. 


® Clyde V. Kiser, in his preview of P. K. Whelpton’s recent and Cnosoughaoing analyses of 
fertility trends in this country (Cohort Fertility, Native White Women in nited States 
to be published by Princeton University Press), states that Whelpton found some indication 
of the “strong possibility of at least a slight and temporary reversal of the downward trend 
in average number of births per woman of completed fertility,” although a large part of the 
increase of the crude birthfate in recent years has been due to more first and second births. 
See Clyde V. Kiser, Fertility Trends and Differentials in the United States, Journal of the 


American Statistical Association (March 1952), p. 25, Also see Clyde V. Kiser, Population 
and Security, The Analysts Journal (March 1952), p. 6. 
7 For example, see Thompson, in Smith, op. cit. ; and Smith, in ibid., p. 28. 
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Specifically, an attempt will be made (1) to estimate volume and 
relative importance of the net movement of elderly persons into and 
out of each State between 1940 and 1950* and (2) to compare the 
movement between 1940 and 1950 with that between 1930 and 1940, 
with the aim of ascertaining whether migration among the aged is 
increasing in importance. 

Although the nature of the data precludes the exact determination 
of the precise role of migration in intercensal periods, it is possible 
to infer from the comparison of age classification at successive dates 
the net result of the migration taking place within the time interval.® 
In following this method it is necessary to assume that the mortality 
rates in various sections of the country are roughly similar. It also 
must be assumed that immigration and emigration are of negligible 
importance in the later years of life. Consequently, if it were not 
for migration, the rate of decrease of the number aged 55 and over 
in 1940 to the number 65 and over in 1950 would be approximately 
the same throughout the country. For the Nation as a whole, the 
number a 55 and over in 1940 had diminished by 37.4 percent 
by 1950 when they comprised the population aged 65 and over. States 
in which the corresponding rate of decrease was markedly less may 
be assumed to have received a net influx of aged persons. Those States 
in which this rate of decrease was substantially greater may be assumed 
to have sustained a net loss of elderly persons through migration. 

Figure 1 shows the gains and losses from net migration among 
the aged, by States, between 1940 and 1950.° The data for this map 
were obtained in the following manner: (1) The number of persons 
aged 55 years and over in each State in 1940 was decreased by 37.4 
percent, the national average, to determine the size of the population 
65 years and over in 1950 had there been no migration; (2) this figure, 
the expected population aged 65 years and over, was compared with 
the enumerated (or observed) population aged 65 years and over to 
determine the amount of gain or loss to be attributed to net migration ; 
(3) the absolute change due to net migrations in each State was ex- 
pressed as a percentage of that State’s expected population. In figure 
1 the areas of the circles are proportionate to the absolute gains 
or losses due to migration, whereas the shadings of the circles in the 
States gaining elderly migrants indicate the relative or percentage 
gains. 

These estimates show that some States received substantial con- 
tingents of elderly persons through migration between 1940 and 1950. 
The influx into California (130,000) was almost double that into 
Florida, next in rank, which exceeded 66,000. Apparently, migration 
added about 32,000 senior citizens in the course of the decade to the 
population of Texas. The States of Washington and Louisiana each 
gained approximately 12,000 oldsters through migration between 
1940 and 1950. Nine other States, led by Arizona (8,900), Alabama 


®*Tentative estimates for the 1940-50 period based on preliminary 1950 age data were 
used in the writer’s paper, America’s Aged at Midcentury: Number, Distribution, and 
Pattern of henge, in Living in the Later Years, a report of the Second Annual Southern 
Conference on Gerontology in Gainesville, Fla., January 28—29, 1952, oe for the 
teak of Florida Institute of Gerontology by the University of Flo 
ville, ; 

® For example, see Smith, The Migration of the Aged, in Smith, op. cit., PR: 21-28. 

1 The data for the 1950 aged population were drawn solely from 1950 United States 
Census of Population, vol. II, series P—B, table 16. 
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(8,100), and Oregon (7,000), made net migration gains ranging be- 
tween 1,000 and 10,000 while 6 States made still smaller gains. In 
all, 20 States, predominantly in the South, Southwest, and West 
registered net migration gains. 

On a relative basis, the migration gain of Florida was greatest, 
amounting to 38.8 percent of the State’s expected 1950 elderly popu- 
lation. The percentage migration gain of Arizona (25.3) was second 
highest, followed by those of California (17), Louisiana (7.1), Texas 
(6.6), Washington (6), and Oregon (5.6). Because of net migration 

ains, then, the actual aged population in 1950 exceeded the expected 
y two-fifths in Florida, by one-fourth.in Arizona, and by one-sixth 
in California. Smaller but significant relative migration gains, as 
has been indicated, were made by other States. Migration is thus a 
tent factor in accounting for the rapid increase of the aged in several 
tates. 

According to these estimates, 28 States and the District of Columbia 
sustained net losses of elderly persons through migration between 1940 
and 1950. The State losing the largest number was New York (55,- 
900), followed by Pennsylvania (52,500), and Illinois (31,200). 
These three States were in a class by themselves. Ohio, next in this 
regard, experienced the net loss of 15,800 elderly migrants, and 
States having smaller losses were Massachusetts (14,400), Iowa (13,- 
300), Indiana (12,600), Missouri (11,000), and Minnesota (10,000). 
On a relative basis, however, the largest net migration loss of oldsters 
was that of North Dakota. The aged population of this State in 
1950 was 13.4 percent below the expected because of the net outward 
movement of persons at or near the retirement age in the previous 10 
years. The corresponding percentage for South Dakota was 8.4. 
Other States experiencing heavy relative losses of elderly persons 
through migration included Vermont (6.6 percent), Wyoming (6.1 

ercent), Montana (5.9 percent), Pennsylvania (5.6 percent), Ne- 

raska (5.3 percent), a Maine (5.2 percent). Most of the States 
sending out elderly migrants between 1940 and 1950 are situated in 
the Great Plains area, the Midwest, and the Northeast. 

The proportion of the 1950 aged population comprised of elderly 
migrants also testifies to the important influence of migration wpon 
the number of old people in several States. Among these 20 States 
which received net influxes of elderly migrants, the change experi- 
enced by Florida is the greatest. Thus, 28 percent of that State’s 
1950 population aged 65 and over may be attributed to net migra- 
tion gains in the previous decade. The corresponding figure for Ari- 
zona is 20.2 percent, followed by those of California (14.5 percent), 
Louisiana (6.6 percent), Texas (6.2 percent), Washington (5.6 per- 
cent), Oregon (5.3 percent), Alabama (4 percent), and Nevada (3.9 
percent). It is a matter of no mean significance that in 1950 over 
one-fourth of Florida’s old people, one-fifth of Arizona’s, and over 
one-seventh of California’s not to mention the substantial propor- 
tions in some other States, were due to the excess of elderly migrants 
received over those sent out. 

Additional insight into the crucial role of migration may be gained 
from relating net migration change to total change of elderly persons 
between 1940 and 1950 in the several States. In figure 2, the net mi- 
gration increase in the States gaining through migration is shown 
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as a proportion of the actual increase, whereas the net migration loss 
in the States losing through migration is shown as a proportion of the 
expected total gain. An eXamination of this re, assuming the 
basic estimates to be fairly reliable, reveals that both net migration 
gains and net ws ae: losses were ey important to the 
total population change taking place among elder y persons in a vast 
majority of the States. For example, in Florida, far in front in this 
regard, 62.5 percent of the total increase of oldsters between 1940 
and 1950 was due to net migration gains. In Arizona, occupying 
second place, the percen was 44, followed by those in California 
ray uisiana (20.2), Texas (19.3), Washington (17.7) Oregon 
(17.4) and Alabama (12.9). 

On the other hand, several States fell far short of their expected 
increase of elderly persons because of net migration losses. Heading 
the list of these States was North Dakota, whose expected gain of 
elderly persons between 1940 and 1950 was reduced by 45.8 percent 
through net migration losses. The corresponding percentage for Ver- 
mont was 35.7, followed in order by that for South Dakota (32), 
Maine (27.8), Iowa (22.7), Nebraska (22.7), and Pennsylvania (20). 
The actual increase of elderly persons between 1940 and 1950 in all of 
these States failed by one-fifth or more to attain the expected increase 
because of net migration losses. The respective increases of oldsters 
in an additional 14 States were between one-tenth and one-fifth short 
of expected gains because of net migration losses. On the basis of 
these estimates, migration between 1940 and 1950 was obviously a 
potent factor in bringing about the distribution of our elderly popula- 
tion which prevailed at midcentury. 

The second basic objective of this analysis is to compare the inter- 
state movement of elderly persons between 1930 and 1940 to that be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. The application of the same method of esti- 
mating to the earlier decade has indicated that this movement did 
assume significant proportions during the 1930’s." In this period the 
general pattern of the exchange among the States resembled that 
occurring between 1940 and 1950. Figure 3, prepared in the same 
manner as figure 1, depicts the absolute and relative importance of 
net migration gains and losses of elderly persons among the States 
between 1930 and 1940. It will be noted that California and Florida 
were the States to which the largest numbers of elderly persons moved 
to spend their last years of life. The number of oldsters in 1940 was 
approximately 58,000 greater in California and 33,000 greater in 
Florida than would have been the case had it not been for the net in- 
flux of elderly persons into these States. Texas apparently gained 
around 22,000 oldsters. Substantial increments were also received by 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Washington, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Oregon. On a relative basis, one-fourth of Florida’s 
old ‘people and one-tenth of California’s were newcomers. The gains 
made by other States between 1930 and 1940 were relatively of less 


importance. 


1 For detailed results of the analysis of the interstate movement of elderly persons be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, see Smith, The Migration of the Aged, in Smith, op. cit., pp. 21-24. 
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Between 1930 and 1940 net. losses of elderly persons through migra- 
tion were sustained by 32 of the 48 States. In general, States scat- 
tered throughout the Northeast, the Midwest, and the Northern Great 
Plains lost elderly migrants between 1930 and 1940 (see fig. 3). Penn- 
sylvania apparently experienced the greatest loss (around 32,000), 
followed by New York (around 24,000). Heavy net losses were also 
registed by Illinois (12,000), New Jersey (11,000), and Indiana 
(10,000). On a relative basis, the loss of Vermont was greatest, 
amounting to 10 percent of that State’s expected 1940 population. 
The corresponding percentage for South Dakota was 6.8; for North 
Dakota, 6; for New Hampshire, 5.8; for Montana and Maine, each 
5.4; and for Rhode Island, 5. 

Space does not. permit an extensive discussion of the relation of 
net migration change to total change of elderly persons between 1930 
and 1940, as has been done above for the more recent decade. The 
patterns are generally the same (see fig. 4), with certain notable 
exceptions. The absolute and relative impact of migration on the 
total population change of old people has been greater for most of 
the individual States in the 1940-50 decade than for the preceding 
one. For example, only 55.1 percent of Florida’s total increase of 
oldsters between 1930 and 1940 was due to net migration gains, as 
contrasted with 62.5 percent for the 1940-50 period. The correspond- 
ing percentages of migration change as related to total change for 
California are 30.6 and 38.3; for Louisiana, 19 and 20.2: and for 
Texas, 19 and 19.3. Similarly, those States losing population revealed 
by and large more extensive absolute and relative losses in the later 
period than in the earlier one. It is significant, however, that among 
the gaining States, the greater impact of migration on total popula- 
tion change among the aged was reflected as much in the increasing 
number of Southern and Western States which shifted to the gaining 
category as it was reflected in the gains of such classic recipients of 
migrating old people as Florida, California, Louisiana, and Texas. 

From the standpoint of this analysis, the signficant feature is the 
evidence that the magnitude of the migration of oldsters was sub- 
stantially greater between 1940 and 1950 than between 1930 and 1940. 
On the basis of the method of estimating migration which was applied 
to both decades, there was a net interstate migration or exchange of 
only around 165,000 elderly persons in the decade of the 1930's as 
compared with a net figure of around 297,000 during the 1940's. 
Despite some exceptions, the individual States in general conformed 
to the pattern of experiencing either greater gains or greater losses 
during the later decade. As a notable example, California gained 
130,000 more elderly migrants than she lost between 1940 and 1950, 
but only 58,000 more between 1930 and 1940. The corresponding 
figures for Florida were 66,000 and 33,000. The percentage of all 
elderly Californians comprised of net migrants received in the pre- 
ceding decade was 10.4 in 1940 and 14.5 in 1950. The corresponding 
percentages for Florida were 25.2 and 28. Outstanding examples of 
the converse pattern among States experiencing net losses of elderly 
migrants during both periods are Pennsylvania, New York, and Ilh- 
nois. These States sustained substantially greater net losses in the 
more recent decade. In general, the evidence, though based on rough 
estimates, strongly suggests that migration is becomming an even 
more important force in redistributing our elderly citizens. 

85552—57——-4 
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7. ESTIMATES OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION OF 
STATES, BY BROAD AGE GROUPS, JULY 1, 1950 TO 1954 * 


(The estimates given in this report for 1950 to 1953 supersede the corresponding 
estimates published in Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 106. The 
figures in this report are consistent with the revised estimates of the total 
population published in Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 124) 


Estimates of the civilian population of States in 5 broad age groups 
are presented in this report: Under 5 years old, 5 to 17 years old, 18 to 
44 years old, 45 to 64 years old, and 65 years old and over.?. In addi- 
Gar, the age groups under 21 years old and 21 years old and over are 
shown. 

These estimates were obtained by carrying forward the 1950 Census 
data on each of the age groups for the United States and for each State 
and adjusting for births, civilian deaths, net civilian international and 
interstate migration between April 1, 1950, and the estimate dates, and 
net movement of civilians into the Armed Forces for the same periods. 
Finally, the estimates of the population of the five broad age groups for 
each State were adjusted proportionately to add to the total popula- 
tion of the State, and the estimates of the population of each age group 
for the States were adjusted to add to the population in the age group 
for the United States. 

The estimates of net migration were developed basically by the 
method described as “Method II” in Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No, 20. The description given in that report does not in- 
clude any of the several] recent improvements * in the “migration-and- 
natural-increase” method upon which the estimates in this report are 
based. A revision of Series P-25, No. 20, is scheduled to be published 
in the next several months. 

Method II involves first the estimation of net migration rates for 
children 714 to 1414 years old on the basis of data from the 150 census 
and statistics of elementary school enrollment in grades 2 to 8. Net 
migration rates for children 714 to 1414 years of age had already been 
developed for use in preparing the estimates of the total population 
of States presented in Current Population Reports. Series P-25, No. 
124, In preparing the estimates of the ssaalieiiom of each of the age 
groups shown in this report, it was assumed, with only minor excep- 
tions, that the rate of net migration for the population in each of these 
groups between April 1, 1950, and the estimate dates for a given State 
bore the following relationships to the rate for school age children of 
the same State 714 to 1414 years of age: 


1From Current Population Reports, series P-25, No. 130. 

2 Bstimates for some of the age groups shown in this report were prepared at the re- 
aquest and expense of the National Office of Vital Statistics and the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

*See Current Population Reports, series P—25, No. 124, for a brief description of these 
recent improvements in Method IT. 
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Age group and ratio of migration rate for age group to that for group 7% to 14% 
years old 
Under 5 years. 1.7 
00 OF FD cece cern cstttientiniritmrtenemsieeinetmarrmamaneemamerenananintnentianalitiniitit 1, 
BB. 60 G6 POU cere reecensenannceremnemesnimeennes — 8 
18 to 20 years 
21 to 64 years 
21 to 44 years 
A IT I Son sgn Scresiaves-eeenineinttnddilipaalacnstnend-edinariemanninnaebhiaaabarmaneeels 
65 years and over ‘ 
Thus, it is assumed, for any State, that the direction of its net migra- 
tion was the same for all of these age groups. The estimates of net 
civilian migration for each age group for States were adjusted by 
a ratio method to add saasiaataolie to the national estimate of net 
immigration in the particular age group for the same period. The 
above assumptions concerning migration b age was based on a study 
of annual interstate migration data classified y age for recent years 
obtained in the Current Population Survey for the United States. 
The net movement of civilians into the Armed Forces for each State 
was estimated by (1) taking the difference between (a) the number 
of persons serving in the Armed Forces on the estimate date who 
reported the State as their preservice residence and (b) the number 
serving in the Armed Forces on April 1, 1950, who reported the State 
as their preservice residence, and (2) adding an allowance for former 
residents of the State who died during this period while serving in 
the Armed Forces. 
The data on births available for preparing these population esti- 
mates include final figures classified on a residence basis for 1952 and 
rovisional figures classified on an occurrence basis for 1953 and 1954. 
he 1953 and 1954 “occurrence” figures were adjusted to a residence 
basis. All figures were corrected for underregistration. The factors 
used in correcting the births for underregistration are extrapolated 
from results of the 1950 Birth Registration Test conducted by the 
National Office of Vital Statistics in conjunction with the 1950 Census 
of Population. The estimates of deaths used in preparing these popu- 
lation estimates were developed from estimates of deaths classified by 
age, for the United States as a whole for 1950 to 1954, and from tabu- 
lations of resident deaths classified by age, for each State for 1950 to 
1952. The adjustment of the death statistics for underregistration 
was confined to infants under 1 year of age. The final estimates of 
births and deaths are expected to differ only slightly from those used. 
The estimates given in this report are based on age data from the 
1950 census; statistics of births and deaths provided by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics, United States Public Health Service; sta- 
tistics on the movement of persons into and out of the United States 
provided by the Immigration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice; statistics relating to the Armed Forces provided by 
the Department of Defense; and estimates of net interstate migration, 
developed in part from official records of school enrollment obtained 
from State and diocesan departments of education throughout the 
country. 
In preparing the estimates shown in this report, the 1950 figures 
for the group under 5 years old were corrected for incompleteness 
in the enumeration of children in this age group. These corrected 
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1950 figures were derived from statistics on births, deaths, and migra- 
tion, not from the census counts, and are given in table A—5 of the ap- 
pendix to Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 106. At the 
same time, in order to maintain comparability with the 1950 census 
figures in the sense that the net change for a given age group between 
the census date and the estimate date would not include the net census 
undercount, the estimates of the “true” total number of children un- 
der 5 years old, based on births, were deflated by the net census under- 
counts in the same age group (table A-4 of the appendix to Series 
P-25, No. 106). 

The estimates of the population 5 to 17 years old presented in this 
report are believed to have relatively high accuracy, because they 
are based on data for all the components of population change that 
relate directly to the age group under consideration. The estimates of 
net migration are based on symptomatic data (school enrollment), but 
these cover fairly closely the age group that is being estimated. The 
general method used to estimate net migration does not involve, there- 
fore, for the age group 5 to 17 years old, such broad assumptions as 
to the relation between the migration rate of elementary school-age 
children and the migration rate of persons in the age group, as are 
required for the total population or the age groups outside the school 
ages. 

The assumptions made as to net interstate migration for the other 
age groups are so broad that only relatively large differences in per- 
centage change among States for these age groups can be relied upon. 
The estimates of the population of these age groups are valuable 
mainly as indicators of population levels and of broad patterns of 
change. Because of the nature of the migration assumption, changes 
by States in each of the age groups are fairly highly correlated with 
déaans in the population of all ages over the same period. 
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tinental United States, by region, 
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8 HOW MANY IN COUNTRY IN 1975?" 
By Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census 


‘In the decade between the censuses of 1940 and 1950, total popula- 
tion increased by 19 million as compared with an increase of 9 
million from 1930 to 1940; 17 million from 1920 to 1930; 14 million 
from 1910 to 1920; and 16 million from 1900 to 1910. 

On a percentage basis, the increase from 1940 to 1950 was 14.5 
percent, about double that from 1930 to 1940, but about the same as 
from 1910 to 1920 and less than the rate of increase in the other dec- 
ades since the establishment of the United States. 

Reliable statistics built up from births and deaths and net immi- 
gration show that the increase from 1950 to 1955 was 13 million 
(about 814 percent of the 1950 population) and that the gain in the 
1940-50 decade was due mostly to a sharp increase in births in the 
second half of the decade. 

The declining trend in the rate of growth which was noted in 1940 
flattened out at or a little before that time and a rising trend was 
established before 1950. 


The important reversal of trend, indicated above, in the growth of 
the population of the United States has aroused great interest and 
stimulated several lines of thought. In the first place, can a reasonable 
projection be made as to what will happen to the total population in 
the next 2 or 3 decades? In the coat place, what effects will this 
increase in population have on demand for business products and serv- 
ices, on education, on demand and supply of workers of all grades, and 
on various social and economic problems? More broadly, should we 
view the reversal as an unquestionable advantage to the Nation? as a 
matter of grave concern? or as a mixture of bane and blessing requir- 
ing careful analysis and intelligent action by government at all levels, 
by trade and industry, by families and individuals? 

Businessmen need a picture of probable future developments, but 
the population projections we offer are not claimed to be exactly such 
a picture. Our group of four projections is a useful first step or guide 
to the forecasts a business executive must make. By a “projection” I 
mean a series of figures for the population in 1960, 1965, 1970, and 
1975, computed on the basis of (1) the population classified by age 
and sex as estimated by the Census Bureau at a recent date; and (2) 
a defined set of assumptions as to birth rates, death rates, and net im- 
migration in each year up to 1975. These assumptions as to birth and 
death rates are based on an analysis of the record for the period 
1938-55 of the births per 1,000 women in each 5-year age group, and 
of the deaths of men and women of each age. The Census Bureau has 
exercised judgment as to what assumptions lead to projections that 
can reasonably constitute part of the basis for a forecast, but does not 


1A summary of the address on The Population Projections given at the 40th annual 

meeting of the Conference Board as a part of the roundtable on Population Growth : The 
pot one. i Implications, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City on 
y ’ - 


. Source : Business Record, vol. XIII (August 1956), pp. 361-364. 
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state which of the four aa is most likely. In fact, I under- 
t 


stand from our experts that each of the four projections has particu- 
lar appeal to one or more of them. 


Projections of Total Population, by Age Groups, 
1955 and 1975 


Millions of persons 
ESTIMATES 
AA. AT 1954-!955 LEVEL TO 1965S 


C. AT 1950-1953 LEVEL, DECLINING 
TO “PREWAR"” LEVEL FROM 
19S3 TO 1975 ary 
“ o 
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25 TO 64 YEARS 


UNDER 5 YEARS | wa | 


1975 


NEED FOR SEVERAL PROJECTIONS 


I personally put my oar into the whirlpool of discussion in 1953 
when an earlier version of these projections was being prepared. I 
was glad to find there was agreement on two points: First, that there 
should be more than three projections; and second, that one projection 
should be based on the most recent experience as to age and specific fer- 
tility rates. The reason for not having three projections is to avoid 
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the inference that the medium projection is the “real” forecast and 
that the higher and lower projections indicate the maximum and 
minimum boundaries of the possible range. I should have been glad 
to include 6 or 8 projections, on as many sets of assumptions, but it 
dd not prove feasible to carry through so many. It is recognized that 
the actual population may prove to be higher than the highest, or 
lower than the lowest, of the four projections that were published. 


The 4 projections which we published in October 1955," are as fol- 
lows (as compared with the actual July 1, 1955, figure of 165,248,000) : 
198.3 million in 1965, 238.5 million in 1975 

190.3 million in 1965, 221.5 million in 1975 

190.3 million in 1965, 214.6 million in 1975 

186.3 million in 1965, 206.9 million in 1975 

The percentage increases in the total population for the 20-year 
period 1955 to 1975 would be 38, 34, 30, and 25 percent, respectively. 
The mortality rates used imply a continuation until 1960 of the rate of 
decrease observed in the 1940’s, but assume a constancy after 1960 at the 
average 1955-60 levels. Net immigration was taken as 1,400,000 in 
the period 1955-60, approximately the net arrivals 1950-55, and as 
1,200,000 in the period 1960-75. 

The assumptions as to fertility rates were as follows: 

Series AA: for each year to 1975 the best available estimate of 
the birth rates effective in 1954-55. 

Series A: for each year to 1975 the best available estimate of 
the birth rates in 1950-53. 

Series B: for each year to 1965 the 1950-53 rates; then a de- 
cline linearly to the prewar (1939-40) rates by 1975. 

_ C: a decline linearly from 1953 to the prewar level by 
1975. 

As an illustration, the annual rates of births per 1,000 women aged 
20 to 24 years were 232 in 1954-55, 213 in 1950-53, and 152 in 
1939-40. 

The Census Bureau is not making a firm forecast of the future popu- 
lation, even though it recognizes the attractiveness of a prophecy from 
some modern Delphic oracle as a basis for your plans. We are merely 
stating what the population might be on certain definitely stated as- 
sumptions. Our crystal ball does not enable us to say just which 
projection will prove nearest the actual population in July 1975; in 
other words, whether the fertility rates will hold at present levels or 
will decline substantially. 

While a factfinding agency like the Census Bureau does not make 
forecasts, it is appropriate to call attention to some of the factors 
which have been suggested as responsible for the recent noteworthy 
rise in the birth rate and the larger net annual gains in population. 

Perhaps these factors will weaken within the next 20 years. They 
are: 

1. A change in the attitude of young people toward larger 
families. 

2. An improvement in the relative earning power of young 
workers. 


2In our Current Population Report, series P—25, No. 1238. 
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Population Projections Assuming Different 
Fertility Rates 


ASSUMED FERTILITY RATES 
AA AT 1954-1955 LEVEL TO 19m 
A &t 1950-1953 LEVEL TO I9% 


& AT 1950-1953 LEVEL TO i9ea 
DECLINING TO ABOUT PREWAR 
LEVEL TO [975 


1900 US 10 "S '20 '25 ‘30 135 30 4S SO ‘SS 6O 66 70 7§ 


8. The absence, since World War II, of depressions or severe 
recessions. 

4. The greater willingness of the parents of young couples to 
help support their children. 

5. A reduction in mortality rates and in the extent of dis- 
abling sickness, with resulting betterment of the family financial 
background and increase in the duration of married life. 

The use we have made of actual recent experience as a basis for 
fertility rates assumes that the rates found recently for women in their 
thirties will apply 10 years hence to the young women now having a 
larger number of children while in their twenties. Some students of 
the problem doubt this assumption, because they believe these women 
may be merely giving birth in their youth to nearly all the children 
they are ever going to have. This view has not been proved right— 
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or wrong—but enough evidence has been assembled so that we think 
our B and C series should not be ignored. Moreover, this possibility, 
and the unknown effect of an economic depression that might come 
along, are two of the factors responsible for our reluctance to extend 
our projections beyond 1975. Another factor is the inclusion in post- 
1975 projections of children of persons not yet born. 


THE FIGURES CLIMB 


As a test of the reasonableness of these projections 25 years beyond 
the 1950 census, consider the effect of the repetition of the 1950-to-1975 
rate of increase for the next three quarter-centuries after 1975. The 
rate of increase from 152 million at July 1, 1950, to 228 million at 
July 1, 1975, is exactly 50 percent of the 1950 figure. Applying the 
same percentage increase would give 342 million in the year 2000, 513 
million in 2025, and 770 million in 2050. 


Assumed fertility rates by age groups 
[Births per year per 1,000 women in indicated age groups] 


Age of woman i r 1950-53 
| 55 


QE WEEE Mbak cosbsssacuna bdtuk sbcduadiaaecovatahscccekes 


1 Rates include births to females under 15 years of age. 
2 Rates include births to females over 44 years of age. 


This mathematical computation of the population at the middle of 
the next century, of over 5 times the 1950 population, strikes me as 
going beyond the bounds of what the physical resources of this coun- 
try would permit, assuming adherence to our present standard of liv- 
ing. I have no recent analysis in mind on which to base this specula- 
tion, and must admit that some people have rosy dreams of greatly in- 
creasing our supply of water and food and mineral resources, and also 
our ability to rely on other countries for items of which the domestic 
supply proves inadequate. The Paley Commission pointed out com- 
modities in the case of which the United States is dtreaity a net im- 
porter rather than exporter. It seems more reasonable to assume 
that within a relatively few decades there must be a reduction to a 
rate of growth below 50 percent, largely because of increasing strain 
on the economic front. ft seems reasonable to expect a gradual re- 
duction of the rates within the next 30 to 40 years and tu allow for 
the possibility that some reduction may come before 1975 (projections 
B and C as well as AA). 

While the annual percentage increase in the population should not 
be assumed to continue to run indefinitely, it is hard, on the other hand, 
to see signs of economic hardship and shortage of food or jobs that 
would produce a sharp drop in the birth rate within the next 5 or 10 
years. 
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OTHER CHANGES IMPLIED 


We have supplemented our computation of population promecrions 
with supplementary computations of population of school age (5 to 
17), college age (18 to 24), and of the labor force, as shown in the 
accompanying table. The consequences foreshawdowed by the popu- 
lation projections depend in part on changes in other factors; e. g., 
in the case of schoo} attendance on the population of school ages at- 
tending school, and in the case of sup ty of workers on changes in 
labor-force participation rates. In order to show the implications, 
the table summarizes the expected changes arcobdiner te these projec- 
tions in elementary and high-school enrollment, in the population of 
college ages, and the related changes in labor force, allowing for recent 
ae in labor-force participation rates by groups classified by age 
and sex. 


Consequences of population growth 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Elementary | High school 
grad grades 


Actualenroliment, Oct. 1, 1952__. 
Projected enroliment, basis A or B: 
1955 


965 
Percentage of increase: 
1952 to 1965 
A ae bn cides sh enemas mntbentnenmnerveniiip ire tirdlipeiansingieiennesiaees 
1955 to 1960 


LABOR FORCE, AGE 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER 


Both sexes Male 


Actual April 1955, level 67, 784 47, 593 
Revised estimates based on population projections A or B: 
1960 71, 905 50, 078 


77,614 53, 108 
84, 530 997 
91, 565 61, 071 

135 28 


1 Population increase, 1975 over 1955: Projection A, 34 percent; projection B, 30 percent. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, nt pogetesion Reports: (1) Projections of School Enrollment in the 
United States, 1953 to 1965, series P-25, No. 85, Dec. 7, 1953; (2) Dlustrative Projections of the College Age 
re by States, 1953 to 1973, series P-25, No. 132, Feb. 20, 1956; (3) Preliminary aa Te- 
vision of A Projected Growth of the Labor Force in the United States Under Conditions of igh Employ- 
ment, 1950-75, series P-50, No. 42, Dec. 10, 1952. 
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The rapid increase in population projected in at least 3 of these 4 
series would call for a good many adjustments. For instance, there 
might perhaps be even ter employment of women between 35 and 
65 years of age; better planning of local transportation ; adjustment of 
hours of work to attract those not now in the labor force because they 
are too young or too old for full participation ; greater consideration of 
Jabor supply in locating new meanrns or other enterprises; more 
use of second-shift operations to stretch utilization of productive facil- 
ities. But I find it hard to agree either with those who see a specter of 
unemployment for the next 20 years or with those persons at the other 
extreme who anticipate a serious shortage in labor supply or other 
disastrous excesses or shortages. 

Any such nightmare seems to depend on an unreal and unnecessary 
rigidity in labor-force participation rates or in the amount of invest- 
ment required per worker or in the usual annual improvement in pro- 
duction per man-hour worked, or in hours of work per week, or in some 
other factor. The problems of population increase will come to a head 


gradually, and satisfactory adjustments can be made if the situation is 
faced realistically. 


Sound policy, in the light of these or any other projections, calls for 
a check each year or perhaps each quarter for indications of a signifi- 
cant. worsening of the economic position. The financial strain on 
families which started in 1947, or which began to grow more rapidly in 
that year, will increase year by year unless family income increases 
along with the needs of growing children. The financial strain on the 
community is likely to be reflected in rising taxes, and is already be- 
coming significant through requirements for schools, roads and high- 
ways, tter water supply, and similar facilities. Projection AA may 
well prove a good guide as long as the Consumer Price Index continues 


to hold stable, the index of industrial —- follows the usual 


seasonal pattern with only mild cyclical fluctuation, the level of per- 
sonal income remains satisfactory in relation to individual needs, and 
employment expands in line with the growth of population of workin 
ages. In the event of a period of weakness in several of these indi- 
cators, population growth may shift temporarily or permanently to one 
of the lower projections. It is desirable, therefore, to test a proposed 
plan against several other projections as well as the one accepted as 
the best forecast. 

If these projections are checked regularly against current economic 
indicators and reviewed carefully every 2 or 3 years, they will provide 
a helpful guide for general policy discussions and many governmental 
and business operation decisions. 


InDEx oF ToTaL CIVILIAN POPULATION AND OF POPULATION IN SELECTED 
AGE Groups 


This chart shows that while there has been a substantial growth in the 
population of all ages since 1940, the increase has been substantially more rapid 
among persons 65 and over and among those under age 5—population groups 
potentially eligible for public assistance—than in the total population. The result 
is a higher ratio of young and old persons to the number in the working ages, 
18-64. The decline in the age group 18-64 from 1942 to 1944 and the sharp 
increase in 1946 resulted from the movements into and out of the Armed Forces. 
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Total civilian population and number in selected age groups, July of each year, 
1940 to date 


[Continental United States; data corrected for underenumeration of children under 5 


j 


| Total | 
July of year civilian 


163, 109, 000 
166, 042, 000 | 


| 


— 


SREEKESSS 
woecneauce 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a a i 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, P-25, No. 98 
for 1940-49, P-25, No. 130 for 1950-52, P-25, No. 140 for totals for 1953-56 and unpublished estimates from 
Bureau of the Census for age groups. 
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9. OUR AGING POPULATION: TRENDS AND CAUSES 


Miriam Civic, Division of Business Economics 


Statistics recently released on the age breakdown of the population 
for July 1955, give evidence that as a Nation we continue to grow older. 
The number of persons 65 or over pushed past 14 million, making an 
average increase of 370,000 to their ranks annually since 1950. The 
total population—now in excess of 165 million persons—is also setting 
new records, but the aged as a group increased relatively faster, as it 
did throughout the first half of the century. The proportion repre- 
sented by persons 65 and over just doubled in that period—rising from 
4.1 percent in 1900 to 8.1 percent in 1950. Currently, they account 


for 8.5 percent. 
Aging in the population by 1975: 4 possibilities 


1975—projected 


| (1) | (2) (3) 


Millions of persons 





ms| 63.6 
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All 4 projections assume that there will be a general continuation until 1960 of the decreases in mortality 
observed during the 1940’s, but that after 1960 mortality rates will remain constant at the 1955-60 levels. 
Similarly, the same allowance for net civilian immigration by age and sex was incorporated into each series. 
Thus the 4 projections difler among themselves only in the estimates of number of persons born after July 
1, 1955. Fertility rates assumed are: (1)—1954-55 level remains constant to 1976; (2) —1950-53 level remains 
constant to 1975; (3)—1950-53 level continues to 1965, then declines to about the prewar level by 1975; (4)— 
1950-53 level declines from 1953 to about the prewar level by 1975. 

The projections are based on the assumption that there will be no disastrous war, major economic depres- 
sion, epidemic or other catastrophe. 


Source: Bureau of Census; the Conference Board. 


Source : Business Record, vol. XII (November 1955), pp. 428-432. 
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Official projections place the number of persons 65 and over at 20.7 
million in 1975, and the total population anywhere from 207 million 
to 228.5 million, depending on the future course of birth rates. The 
older group may thus be expected to continue its more rapid growth 
than hen groups combined, and may account for 9-10 percent of the 
total population in 1975. 

The data charted below trace the growth of 4 age segments of the 

opulation—under 18 years, 18 to 44, 45 to 64, and 65 and over. They 
ces been plotted on a ratio scale so that the differences in the rates 
of increase between the various age groups could be made apparent. 
Thus the 65-and-over group is seen to rise most sharply and the 45-to- 
64 group next fastest. As a matter of fact, the total population of 
the United States little more than doubled between 1900 and 1955, 
while the 65-and-over group almost quintupled and the 45-to-64 group 
more than trebled. 


Older Groups Gain Fastest in an Expanding Population 
THE “PRODUCTIVE” YEARS DEPENDENTS PER 100 PRODUCERS 
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The age divisions were chosen to represent the children, the younger 
workers, the older workers, and the retired, respectively. Of course, 
there is no such definite delineation between the various groups in 
terms of calendar years of age, There are many workers in the under- 
18 and 65-plus groups, while a large proportion of women between 
18 and 64 are housewives and mothers and completely outside of the 
labor force. Nevertheless, separation of the population into broad 
segments of this type is useful fora comparison over a period of time. 


DEPENDENT VERSUS PRODUCTIVE AGES 


In the four little series of bar charts that surround the main trend 
lines, the different age groups have been combined in various ways 
that are of interest for our analysis. The first (lower left panel) 
brings together the under-18 and the 65-and-over groups, giving 
us a picture of the total proportion in the dependent years. At the 
turn of the century, they represented 44 percent of the population; 
they declined steadily throughout the first 4 decades, so that. by 
1940 they represented 37 percent of all persons. Since the midforties, 
however, they have been gaining proportionately, and by this summer 
had climbed back to 42 percent of the total. 

It should be noted that throughout the 55 years shown, the aged 
have accounted for an ever large share of the total poplation. When 
there has been a decline it has occurred in the under-18 group, reflect- 
ing changes in birth rates. 

n the second panel (upper left), persons 18 to 44 and 45 to 64 are 
combined to give us the other side of the coin—the age groups we may 
broadly consider to be in the productive years. Since they represent 
the remainder of the population, their movement is just the opposite 
of the dependents. The most significant factor to note here is that 
persons 45 to 64 were a steadily increasing proportion of the total 
18-to-64 population, Thus within the group that comprise our labor 
force a growing older process has also been taking place. In 1900, 
25 percent of persons in the productive years were 45 to 64 years of 
age. By 1955, this senior segment had increased 10 percentage points— 
to 35 percent. 

In the third panel (upper right), the first two sets of figures are 
related to each other—the number of persons of dependent ages are 
shown per 100 persons of productive ages. There were 80 dependents 
per 100 producers in 1900, only 60 dependents per 100 producers in 
1940: the decline in the proportion under 18 more than offset the 
increase in those 65 and over. Since World War II, however, the 
number of children as well as the number of old persons has been in- 
creasing, so that in 1955 the number of dependents was 73 for each 
100 producers. 

The last panel shows persons 45 and over as a percentage of total 
population, so that the combined effect of the increases in the 45-to-64 
and 65-plus groups may be seen. Over the five and one-half decades 
charted, the proportion of the population that attained or passed age 
45 has increased considerably—from 17.8 percent to 28.8 percent. 
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CAUSES 


Causes for the aging of the population are to be found in trends in 
births, deaths, uke migration. The rapid decline in the birth rate 
from 1885 through the twenties and thirties was one factor. The 
sharp curtailment of immigration after 1924 was another factor, since 
the typical immigrant was younger than the average American. The 
starting advances in average life expectancy has been a third impor- 
tant factor. 
Lengthening longevity 

Infants born in the United States today nay cape to live about 
70 years: the average expectancy for infants born at the beginning 
of the century was less than 50 years. This is a fantastic gain, and the 
outlook is for further improvement. The 70-year figure—or, to be 
exact, 69.8 years—is based on the mortality experienced in 1954 by the 
industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. It 
re amuitad an increase of almost a full year over the figure for 1953. 

he most recent longevity data available for the population as a 

whole relate to the year 1952 when average life expectancy was 68.6 
years. But there are different figures for males and females. Women 
are without question the hardier sex, since girl babies born in 1952 
have an average life expectancy of 71.8 years, almost 6 full years more 
than boy babies. As far back as the records go, women have been able 
to anticipate a longer lifetime than men—but the spread between the 
two has increased. In 1901, when the average longevity for both sexes 
combined was 49.1 years, it was 50.6 years for females, 47.6 for males. 

Thus the average length of life for men and women has increased 
19.5 years, or 404 percent, since 1901. Most of the gains were made 
in the younger age groups, although there were some advances at the 
older ages. At 20, the rise in expectation of life between 1901 and 
1952 was almost 9 years, at 40 it was 5 years, and at 70 it was 2 years. 

In other words, owing to the great strides made in reducing infant 
mortality and deaths from infectious diseases, many more people now 
survive childhood and adolescence, and live to middle and old age 
than did 50 years ago. And even after reaching the upper age levels 
they are somewhat better off, despite the fact that the problems of the 
degenerative diseases, such as heart ailments, cancer, and diabetes, 
have yet to be solved. 
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Spotlight on Persons Sixty-five and Over 


I 
1.8 a lPaR ioe WOMEN 


1975 (PROSECTLO) 
20.7 MILLION =100 % 


4S 


20.3% 


| | 
65-69 
YRS. 


1955 1975 AZZ 1935 ©1955 1975 
PROSECTEO . 7 PROJECTED 

When the Social Security Act was passed in 1935, the 7.8 million persons 65 
and over were almost evenly divided between men and women: 102 aged women 
per 100 aged men. The age distribution was 42 percent 65 to 69 years old; 28 
percent 70 to 74; and 30 percent 75 and over. 

In the 20 years since 1935 the 65-and-over group has grown to 14.1 million 
persons. For each 2 men, however, roughly 3 women were added. For each 
additional person 65 to 69 years old, 2 were 70 or over. Thus, women increased 
their lead over men, and the older aged represent a larger share of the total. 
In July 1955, there were 115 aged women for every 100 aged men, and the age 
breakdown had changed to 38 percent in the 65-69 group, 29 percent in the 
70-74 group, and 33 percent in the 75-and-over group. 

Projections for 20 years hence indicate accentuation of these trends—to 20.7 
million persons 65 and over, with 138 women per 100 men. Thirty-seven percent 
will be between 65 and 69, 27 percent 70 to 74, and 36 percent 75 or over. The 
20.7 million figure is thought to be a minimum. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


The unpredictability of the future course of birth rates makes it 
impossible to project with any certainty the number of persons in the 
younger age groups, and therefore the total number of persons in 
the population. Future mortality experience and migration are, of 
course, also variable factors, but forecasts concerning them are not 
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subject to such wide error. There is so much interest in the whole 
subject of population growth and change, however, that. despite in- 
herent difficulties the Census Bureau from time to time prepares popu- 
lation projections. The four for 1975 given in the table on page 73 
are all thought to be reasonably possible and none is suggested as most 
likely. 

Since the same assumptions regarding mortality and migration 
underlie each projection, the differences are limited to persons born 
after July 1, 1955—all of the under-18-year group, and those 18 and 
19 years old who are included in the group 18-44. Should the fer- 
tility level of 1954-55 remain constant to 1975, there would be 92.2 
million persons under 20 in that year and 228.5 million in the total 
population. But should the fertility level decline from 1953 to about 
the pre-World War II level in 1975, both figures would be smaller 
by 21.6 million persons; i. e., 70.6 million persons would be under 
20, and the total population would be 206.9 million. The other 2 
projections lie between these 2. 


Two conclusions 

Allocation of the total into dependents and producers, and the 
relation of these 2 groups to each other varies considerably among 
the 4 series. (See table, p. 73.) The only two conclusions that are 
fairly safe to make regardless of which birth-rate pattern prevails 
are that age 45 will divide the group in their productive years much 
as it does today (roughly 65 percent, 18-44; 35 percent, 45-64) ; and 
that the proportion of the population 65 or over will be somewhat 
larger than it is today. 


2 Bureau of the Census, Revised Projections of the Population of the United States, by 
Age and Sex: 1960 to 1975, Current Population Reports, series P—25, No. 123, October 20, 
1955. This release supersedes Illustrative Projections of the rat ae of the United 
States, by Age and Sex : 1955 to 1975, series P—25, No. 78, August 21, 1953. See p. 430 for 
comment on the revision. 





10. ESTIMATES OF STATE POPULATION 65 AND OVER 
FOR 1960 AND 1970! 
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Source: The Council of State Governments—The States and Their Older Citizens, table 2, p. 117. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


At the request of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the 84th Congress, the Department of Labor through its 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has brought up to date, and in certain 
sections, amplified a bulletin of that Bureau originally published in 
1952. It presents current and historical data on the cunlevmant and 
economic status of older men and women in the United States. It is 
designed to contribute to informed understanding of the effect of 

opulation, employment, and economic trends on the older age groups 
in the population. 

The data have been selected with a view to providing background 
information for persons concerned with the economic a employment 
problems of the aging in our population. Data have been presented 
separately for men and women, wherever possible, in order to reveal 
significant similarities and differences in their economic status and 
employment experience. The long-term trend toward higher labor 
force participation among adult women, particularly those aged 45 
and over, requires increasing awareness of their special problems. 

Published and unpublished materials from a variety of sources have 
been used in the compilation. The principal sources, in addition to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, were the Bureau of the Census, the 
Social Security Administration, the Railroad Retirement Board, and 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security. The 
cooperation and suggestions of the Women’s Bureau have been partic- 
ularly helpful. The Bureau of Labor Statistics acknowledges with 
appreciation the data made available by other agencies. 

mployment and Economic Status of Older Men and Women was 
produced in the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, 
under the direction of Raymond D. Larson, Chief, Branch of Employ- 
ment and Labor Force Analysis, assisted by Samuel H. Thompson, 
Sophia Cooper, Stuart H. Garfinkle, and Margaret S. Thompson. 

There are serious gaps in available information on significant as- 
pects of the problems of older workers. The lack of this information 
emphasizes the importance of the research needed to clarify existing 
knowledge. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF OLDER 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Porvu.aTion TRENDS 


INCREASES IN NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF OLDER PERSONS 


Profound changes in the age structure of the population of the 
United States have accompanied the growth of the total population, 
which almost doubled between 1900 and 1950. One of the most sig- 
nificant changes has been the increase in the number and proportion 
of persons 45 years of age and over. 

fn 1900, about 3 million persons, or 1 in 25, were aged 65 and over. 
Tn 1950, those aged 65 and over totaled almost 12% million, or about 
1 out of 12. By 1955 they numbered more than 14 million. 

In 1900, persons between 45 and 64 numbered nearly 1014 million, 
or about 14 percent of the total population. By 1955, this age group 
had increased to nearly 334% milion, about one-fifth of the total 
population. 

etween 1900 and 1955, the proportion of persons in the total popu- 
lation 45 years of age and over had increased from 18 to 29 percent. 

In 1950, for the first time, there were more women than men in the 
total population. By 1955, the excess of women over men totaled 1.2 
million. Women 65 years and over, because of their greater longevity, 
exceeded men of the same ages by a million. In 1955, there were 111 
women aged 65 and over in the population for every 100 men of the 
same ages. In 1900 there were 98 women for every 100 men in this 
age group. 

Eisehvine these changes in the age structure of the population 


have been the long-term decline in the birth rate, the cessation of 
large-scale immigration, and the increases in longevity resulting from 
improvement of living standards and advances in medical science, 
particularly the effective control of epidemic infectious diseases. 

Population changes, by age group, from 1900 to 1950 and 1955, to- 
gether with projections for 1960, 1965, and 1975, are presented in 
tables 1 through 3. 
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TasLe 1.—Total population including Armed Forces overseas, by age and sez, 
June 1900 and July 1950 to 1975 
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1 Series A projections which assume a continuation of the 1950-53 level of birth rates. 


Note.—Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Population: 1900 and 
Current Population Reports, series P-25, Nos. 121 and 123. 
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Taste 2.—Percent distribution of the total population including Armed Forces 
overseas, by age and sew, June 1900, and July 1950 to 1975 
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Taste 3.—Population changes, by age and sex, 1955 to projected 1960, 1965, and 
1975 
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ta. 
Source: Based on table 1. 
POPULATION ESTIMATES, 1955-75 


Population growth during the next generation is expected to con- 
tinue to be accompanied by substantial increases in the number of 
older persons. (See table 3.). The number of persons 45 and over is 
expected to increase to about 64 million by 1975, when they may con- 
stitute nearly half of all persons over 20 years of age. Persons 65 
and over may number about 21 million, an increase of 46 percent over 
about 14 million in 1955. Because of their increasing longevity, as 
compared with men, women aged 65 and over may exceed men of the 
same ages by over 3 million, more than tripling the comparable ex- 
cess of 1 million in 1955. Women 45 years and over may exceed men 
of the same ages by almost 514 million. 

Population growth among persons 14 and over will bring the small- 
est relative increases in the group aged 25 to 44 years. It is this age 
group which has the highest rate of participation in the productive 
work force. 
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Trenps In THE Lapor Forcr 
AGING OF THE LABOR FORCE 


Accompanying the aging of the population has been a similar change 
in the age distribution of the labor force, as shown in tables 4 and 5. 
In 1900, about one-fourth of the working population was aged 45 
and over. In 1955 this age group constituted more than a third of the 
labor force. The number will increase in future years but the pro- 
portion is not likely to increase because of the expected growth in the 
number of workers under 25 years of age. 

Since 1900, the most significant changes in the age composition of 
the labor force are found in the decline from 31 percent to less than 
19 percent of the proportion of persons 14 to 24 years of age, and the 
increase from 20 percent to over 31 percent of the proportion of those 
aged 45 to 64. The latter age group has registered especially large 
guns in the female labor force, much of the change occurring since 
1948. 

There has been little significant change in the extent to which per- 
sons 65 and over are represented in the ies force, although the pro- 
portion of this age group in the population doubled between 1900 and 
1950 (table 2). 


CHANGES IN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION OF OLDER PERSONS 


Long-term trends 
The rise in the punporticg of the labor force made up of persons 


45 years of age and over has been somewhat slower, however, than in 
population as a whole. This has resulted from the declining trend 
in labor force participation among older men, 55 years and over, and 
peat among men past 65. Among women over 45, the trend 
1as been in the opposite direction; since 1890 the percentage of all 
women of these ages who are in the labor force has doubled from 11 
to 22. Table 6 and chart 1 present the changes from 1890 to 1950. 

Men.—In 1890 about two-thirds of all men aged 65 and over were 
in the labor force. By 1940 this rate had dropped to slightly over two- 
fifths. A number of industrial and occupational trends (discussed 
below) contributed to the long-term decline in employment oppor- 
tunities for older men. Superimposed upon these trends were the 
effects of the depression of the 1930’s which largely accounted for the 
particularly sharp drop in labor force participation among men 65 
years of age and over bet ween 1930 and 1940. 

Women.—Among women aged 45 to 64, the trend in work activity 
has been upward. Between 1890 and 1950, the participation of these 
older women in the labor force increased New The most signifi- 
cant increase is found among women aged 45 to 54, of whom 33 percent 
were in the labor force in 1950. These trends reflect the social and 
economic forces which have led to increased employment of women 
outside the home. However, the participation of women 65 years 
and over in the labor force remains quite low; fewer than 10 percent 
of the women in this age group were working or seeking work in 
April 1950. 
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TABLE 4.—Age distribution of the labor force by sex, June 1900, and annual 
averages, 1950-75 
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TABLE 6.—Percent of population 45 yeara and over in the labor force, by age and 
se®, 1890 to 1950 
1430 1040 1050 


Age and sex 


& 


MEN 
45 and over. . 77.7 
45 to 54 
55 to 64. 
65 and over_. 


' 

' 

3.8 | 92.7 
5.5 | 4.6 

4.0 | 12,2) 


nEEE 
warts 


WOMEN 
45 and over. . . . 2.3 | 
45 to 54. ._.-. 2. 
565 to 64... ‘ f 6) 
65 and over. ° 7.6} 3] 
! ! 


5.4] 16.3 
9. 22.4 


~ERE 
ounwcw 


16.6 
6.0 


Nore.—Figures for periods prior to 1940 adjusted to include persons of unknown age. Data refer to 
April, except 1890 to 1900 (June) and 1920 (January). 


Source: 1890 to 1940; John D. Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, 1800 to 1960; New York, 
Social Scienee Research Council, 1948. 
1950: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Population. Data adjusted to include Armed Forees 


Recent trends 

The expansion in employment opportunities during World War II 
brought a significant increase in ed force activity among persons 
over 45, as well as for other population groups. In April 1945, there 
were about 21% million extra workers in the labor force, 45 years and 
over, above the number that would have been expected had prewar 
trends continued. About 114 million of these extra older workers 
were women and about 1 million were men. 

However, even under the pressure of a wartime labor market, 
there was evidence of reluctance by employers to hire older workers 
until supplies of younger men were exhausted, Moreover, in the first 
2 years of the war, employment discrimination against older women 
was especially persistent. 

Table 7 shows the labor force status of older men and women in the 
civilian noninstitutional population in April 1956, with the compara- 
tive rates at the peak of World War II employment in April 1945. 

The rates of labor force participation among men.55 years of age 
and over in April 1956 were well below wartime levels. The decline 
in the rate for men 65 years of age and over, with only 41 percent 
of men of these ages in the labor force as compared with 51 percent 
in April 1945, has been particularly sharp. e current data re- 
flected the. continuation of a longtime trend that was temporaril 
reversed during the extreme manpower shortages of World War IL. 

By April 1950 women between the ages of 45 and 64 had again at- 
tained their high wartime rate of labor force participation which had 
declined after 1945.. In April 1956 almost 45 percent of women aged 
45 to 54, and about 37 percent of women aged 55 to 64, were in the 
labor force. Their increased participation continues a long-term trend 
which was accelerated by manpower demands of World War II. 
Among women past 65 years of age the proportion in the labor force 
throughout the post-World War riod has been about 10 percent 
but it appears to be increasing somewhat. 
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TaBLEe 7.—Labor force status of older age groups in the civilian noninstitutional 
population, April 1956 and April 1945 


Percent of population 
in labor force ! 


Civilian noninstitutional population, | 
April 1956 (in thousands) 


Age and sex aa oul 
Total In labor | Not in labor April April 1945 
force force 1956 


Total 45 and over 


R 


Men 45 and over 

OS O0ia.4+ae << 

55 to 64- 

65 and over_- 
Women 45 and over. . 


PSH Ss: 
maOaconw 


65 and over... 


| sSSS28SE 
AekoSNWOWS 


1 Not comparable with dates in table which are based on total population and total labor force. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


PROJECTIONS OF THE LABOR FORCE TO 1975 


Projections of the labor force for the next two decades indicate about 
a 10-million rise between 1955 and 1965 and perhaps another 12 or 13 
million in the following decade (table 4). 

About half the increase by 1965 will be provided by persons 45 years 
and over. This will result from increases in population in these ages 
and also from the expected continuation of increasing labor force par- 
ticipation of adult women. The number of workers in ages 25 to 44, 
on the other hand, will increase very little since the population in these 
ages will actually decline. The modest increment will result from the 
continued increase in labor force participation rates of women 25 to 
44 years. 

In the next decade, the group aged 20 to 34 will make the major con- 
tribution to labor foree growth—about 10 million of the expected m- 
crease of 13 million. Almost all of the 10 million will result from 
population growth alone. The expected continued rise in labor force 
participation rates of older women, together with population growth, 
tabioaye an addition of about 4 million workers in ages 45 and over 

table 8). 

Tf these differential contributions to labor force growth on the part 
of the various age groups of men and women occur as expected, the 
age structure of the labor force in 1975 will be quite changed. The 
group between ages 20 and 34, which has been a declining portion of 
the labor force, will increase from 33 percent in 1955 to a percent of 
the labor force in 1975. The proportion aged 35 to 44 will decline 
to 18 percent from about 23 percent, while teenagers and those 45 and 
over will remain about the same proportion of the total Jabor 
force (table 5). “aa 
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TABte 8.—Labor force changes, by age and sez, annual averages, 1955 to 
projected 1960, 1965, and 1975 








Net change from 1055 Percent change from 1955 
(thousands) 
















Age and sex aint eel irertereetnante 

1980 | 1965 | 
Total, 14 and over 68. 9 3.9 | 9.4 
14 to 19... 5.4 7) 22 
to 24_. 7.3 3 1.7 
25 to 34... 15.7 .8 -.9 
35 to 44... 15.6 + 1.6 
45 and over 24.9 . 5 4.8 
45 to 54...._. 13.0 -6 2.7 
55 to 64.__.. J 8.5 7 1.7 
65 and over... 3.3 .2 -4 

Male, 14 and over... 48.0 7 4.5 BYrrrRTY 
14 to 19-_- 3.4 .4 1.3 
eae ee ee 4.8 2 1.1 
25 to 34_- 11.5 .6 —.7 
35 to 44. 10.8 .5 .6 
45 and over 17.5 ‘2 2.3 
45 to 54 8.9 8 1.3 
55 to.64_. 6.1 3 | 8 
65 and over 2.5 1} 1 
Female, 14 and over_____- 20. 9 22} 49 
14 to 19___. 2.0 .3| 9 | 
20 to 24... _- 2.5 -l| 7 
25 to 34_. 4.3 -.2) —.2 
35 to 44._..___- 4.8 6} .9 
45 and over... 7.3 1.3 | 2.6 
45 to 54 4.2 | 8 | 1.4 
55 to 64 2.4 4) 9} 

8 1 





65 and over... “> da 1] 3 | 
j | 
Nore.—Figures may not add to totals beeause of rounding. Percents based on unrounded figures. 
Source: Based on table 4. 


THE TREND TOWARD URBANIZATION 


Increasing urbanization of the population has accompanied its 
growth. In 1900, the people of the United States were predominantly 
rural. By 1920, about half the population was living in urban centers. 
By 1940, the urban population had reached almost 60 percent of the 
total, compared with 40 percent in 1900. In 1950, with a changed 
urban-rural definition, almost two-thirds of the total population lived 
in urban areas. 

The proportion of the population 65 years and over who live in 
urban areas has followed the general population trend. Since 1930, 
the number of persons 65 years and over who live in urban centers 
has exceeded those of rural areas. In June 1950, about 65 percent of 
all persons 65 and over were living in urban areas. 

able 9 presents the data on the urban-rural distribution of the 
population and explains the changed definition of “urban” classifica- 
tion used in the 1950 census. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN POPULATION GROWTH, 1940-50 
Table 10 and chart 2 show the significant variations, among geo- 


graphic regions, in the relative growth of different age groups which 
has accompanied the general increase of the population between 1940 
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and 1950, These variations result from past trends in. interstate 
migration and in birth and mortality rates. 
hile the population of the United States increased about 15 percent 
in the decade 1940-50, the population 65 years and over increased 36 
reent. . The largest relative increases in the oldest group occurred 
> the South Atlantic, West South Central, the Mountain, and Pacific 
States. 

The Pacific States, with the largest increase in total population, also 
had the largest increase in the population aged 65 and over. In this 
region the total population increased about 50 percent, while the 
population aged 65 and over increased 56 percent. 

e comparatively larger increases, in some regions, of the de- 

ndent population under 15 years of age, together with the potentially 

ependent population aged 65 and over, have had significant social 
and economic implications. 


Taste 9.—Urbar-rural distribution of the total population and of the population 
65 years and over, 1900-1950 


Urban 
hecho hea intuit cechitesetedh antl AS it 


Number Percent | Number 
of total 


Thousands Thousands 
30, 160 45, 
49, 973 
51, 553 
820 


57, 246 
54, 230 


@ 


Year and age 


39.7 
45,7 
51.2 
56. 2 
56.5 
64.0 


BSBN8 
Sane eo 





! The urban and rural tion data for 1950 are not comparable with data for earlier periods because of 
changes in the definition of urban residenee which added densely settled urban areas and unincor- 
porated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more. As a result of the definition, t for the total 
ae pt my in 1950 is about 8 million larger than it would have been under the 1940 definition. 

2 Not available. 


Source: U. 8, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 1900-1940, all , Historical Statistics 
of the United States, 1789-1945; 65 years and over, Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940 Population, 
vol. II, eee of the Population, 1950, 1950 Census of Population, vol, II, pt..1, United States 
Summiary, tal ‘ 


TABLE 10.—Percent changes in population by age group, for regions, 1940-50 


Region All ages Under 15 15 to 44 45 to 64 65 years 


United States... 


Jee 


West North Central___- 
South Atlantic. ................ 
East South Central__. 
West South Central. _- 
Mountain | 
Pacific... ied ; 7 | d 

| 


ne 
in! 
. me 
OP MOOSmM mar 


PRWAawors 


po 


SSSPERER 
we S309 00 oe 


za 
> eh F 
NANO 


— 
x 
x 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 
1940 and 1950. 
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INTERSTATE DIFFERENCES IN POPULATION 65 YEARS AND OVER 


In April 1950, 8.1 percent of the total population was 65 years of age 
and over, as compared with 6.8 percent in 1940. In 7 States, about 10 
percent of the total population was aged 65 and over. 

In general, as table 11 indicates, the highest proportion of persons 
aged 65 and over are found in New England, the Great Plains States, 
and the west coast. Inthe Southern States, the proportion of persons 
65 and over tends to be relatively low. 

These differences result from geographic variations in birthrates and 
in mortality conditions, as well as from the effects of interstate migra- 
tion. 


CHANGES IN AGE DISTRIBUTION IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1940-50 


Since 1940, the growth of certain metropolitan areas has been ac- 
companied by more extreme changes in age distribution than has been 
true of the country as a whole. Table 6 shows the wide variation 
among selected metropolitan areas in the degree to which the age 
structure of the population has changed in the last decade (table 12). 

Although the total population aged 65 and over has increased 36 per- 
cent since 1940, this older age group increased 50 percent or more in 
24 out of 57 metropolitan areas, In 15 areas, the increase was 60 per- 
cent or more. 
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TaR_e 11.—Population 65 years and over, by State, April 1950 and percent of 
total population, 1940 and 1950 


Population 65 years and over 


Total popu- rT Tee. 
Geographic division and State lation (in | Percent of total population 
th a s | " : 


Continental United States 


New England: 
Te baie ak cand baie mails 
New Hampshire. . - 
5d nk, oc pb men enim iein 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 


PRPSSSS 
Soom wrn 


wBoanwe © Cwnne ~_—a 


Pennsylvania. - 
East North Central: 
Ohio 


Illinois : 

SORE. on dogs ~ cn pegnpewneh ; 

Wisconsin as 
West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa_- 


North Dakota...............- 
South Dakota 


Bon 
B35 
VI bhS bo 


ius 
SLQISSo ONSCe pee 


_ 


South Atlantic: 
Delaware 
Maryland. --. -- 
District of Colu 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 


PHS 

I. 

JE=XS 
Hn~rt 


0 oe bo 
RL 
Sa 








Mississippi- 
West South Central: 


o 
= 
So 





2 


sips 





Paeific: 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 





PRP ALP SNASH AAG SS AOD AISPAWIS+s SHSM wSOorn NOnSnN SES wAnPocecs 
CEW NSSSIOCSH B2NCH SOHO T OK KSAT THSCSOKOCR ~HHe@D S4S SFORSCoe 


A 

Be 
PEP AAPA PPLANP SPOM NGSNW SAM Aem~4w 4H 
ANS CNYSO4ASSD® WHOM SKS Seer OrKow 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of thé Census, 1950 Census of Population, vol. IT, pt. 1, 
United States Summary, table 63. 
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Taste 12.—Age distribution of the population for selected standard metropolitan 
areas, 1950, and percent change since 1940* 


Percent distribution by age Percent change, 1940-50 


Under Under 
10 10 to 24| 25to64| years 10 10 to 24 | 25to64| years 
years | yeurs 


Standard metropolitan area 


8 
s 
Qo 


United States, total... 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 


nN 
= 


Easton, Pa 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Chieago, Ill 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Duluth, Minn.-Superior, 
Wis 


SfSSS2r 2 8 


SSRESBBss 8 


~~ 


Harrisburg, Pa 

Hartford, Conn 

I Dec bcipetetncnemwiie 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Johnstow™, Pa 


=— 


Milwaukee. Wis 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn_ 
Nashville, Tenn 
New Orleans, La 
New York-northeastern 

New Jersey 

New York portion 
New Jersey portion 

Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va_... 
Omaha, Nebr 
Philadelphi: 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R, I.........--- 
Richmond, Va. . 
Rochester, N. Y 
§t. Louis, Mo 
San Autonio, Tex 
San Diego, Calif... ... .- 
San. Francisco-Oakland, 

Calif __- 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Spriugfield-Lolyoke, Mass... 


See, Ns RRs 
‘an St. Petersburg, Fla. 
‘oledo, Ohio 


EBSsSS8 BSSs 


$8 
SILSSSISS SESS 


SeSSrSsSMm Mmmm NANGCNCSCASSOGSOCSCVOVCSCWDSO SHINISOMOCSVVrSoaereowo © «+ 


rn 
ob 


Ss 


oll 


T 


Sean a 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 


36 
63 
21 
36 
68 
44 
69 
30 
40 
49 
48 
24 
61 
54 
94 
24 
35 
78 
48 
18 
56 
85 
31 
39 
38 
63 
34 
54 
46 
35 
35 
45 
52 
40 
38 
47 
63 
29 
26 
51 
51 
28 
56 
39 
69 
63 
56 
50 
4l 
65 
42 
28 
29 
48 
28 
64 
38 
38 
25 


~ 
= 


1 Includes standard metropolitan areas of 250,000 inhabitants or more in 1940. Percent change, 1940 to 
1950, not shown where less than 1. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Based on preliminary data and therefore differ in some details 
from similar data on page 17. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND QCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


Effect of long-term occupational trends 

Changes in the occupational and industrial distribution of employ- 
ment in the United States, over a period of decades, have had the net 
effect of restricting employment opportunities of older workers. The 
shift from a rural to a highly industrial economy is reflected in the 
long-term decline of farm employment and in the expansion of such 
occupations as semiskilled operatives and clerical and sales workers. 
These two expanding occupational fields today have a low proportion 
of employed workers 45 years of age and over, in comparison with 
other occupational groups. (Seetables l4and 15.) 

Table 13 and chart 3 show the changes in the occupational composi- 


tion of the experienced labor force from 1910 to 1950. 


TABLE 13.—Percent distribution of the labor force by occupational group, 1910-50 


> 


Professional] persons 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 
Farmers (owners and tenants) - 
Proprietors, managers, and officials (except farm) 
Clerks and kindred workers 
Skilled workers and foremen 
Semiskilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Farm laborers 
Laborers, except farm 
Service workers 


Basvaav. 
OS eK I DwOawo 
_ a — 
ebeoBSiankse| s 
ooo 4+ 4008040” 
ne BD = 
sae ShiStoas 
BOA weROQOwO 


eeaSe=So58, 


BNA Onrynoawo 


_ 
eos 


Note.— Figures do not necessarily add to group totals because of rounding. 


Source: 1910-40: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United States, 
1870-1940. 1950: Estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from census data. 
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Cuart 8 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS, 1910-1950 
Percent of Total Workers Engaged in Each Field 


FARM AND UNSKILLED LABOR OCCUPATIONS DECLINED... 


10 ‘20 ‘30 "40 50 tL 
“FARMERS, Owners and Tenants FARM LABORERS LABORERS, Except Farm 


SKILLED WORKERS AND SERVICE WORKERS HELD THEIR OWN... 





eee 


SKILLED WORKERS AND FOREMEN SERVICE WORKERS, 


Household, Restaurant, Janitorial, etc. 
ALL OTHER FIELDS INCREASED 
22.8 


SEMISKILLED WORKERS CLERKS AND KINDRED WORKERS, PROPRIETORS, MANAGERS 
Including Salespeople AND OFFICIALS 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONS 


Source U S Burcaw of the Cones 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 1980 Estimated by Bureae of Labor Statistics 
OUMAL OF LABOR Samp From Consus Osta 
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EMPLOYMENT BY OCOUPATION, INDUSTRY, AND CLASS OF WORKER 


The relative proportions of older workers in various industries and 
occupations offer a guide as to the types of work in which they find 
employment opportunities. Differences in the age distribution of 
workers by industry and occupation may be due to a wide range of 
factors including: past employment trends, the relative age of an 
industry, the proportion of women employed, and the amount of train- 
ing or experience required in a given field of work. 


Occupation 

Tables 14 and 15 show the occupational distribution of men and 
women in various age groups who were employed in April 1956. The 
data show that the occupational distribution of workers varies consid- 
erably with age for both men and women. Among men, there is a 
marked increase in the relative proportion of those employed at ages 
45 and over in the occupational groups of service workers and farm 
and nonfarm managers and proprietors. Older women, in comparison 
with younger age groups, are concentrated to a large extent in service 
occupations. 

Men.—The largest proportion of employed men aged 45 to 64 years 
are found among meaibaenen, nonfarm managers and proprietors, and 
operatives. These are the occupational groups in me the largest 


relative proportions of employed men of all ages are found. At age 
65 and over, the largest proportion of men are employed as farmers 
and farm managers, nonfarm proprietors and managers, and crafts- 
men. 

Operatives and kindred workers constitute the occupational = 


showing the sharpest decrease in the proportion of older men employed. 
Although about one-fourth of all employed men aged 14 to 44 a as 
operatives, less than 10 percent of those 65 and over work in this 
occupational field. The proportion of men employed as service work- 
ers increases markedly with age. Less than 5 percent of men aged 25 to 
44 are employed as service workers, and more than 10 percent of those 
65 and over are found in this occupational field. 

Women.—The largest proportion of employed older women are 
private household and service workers. Among employed women 
25 to 44 years of age, 20 percent work in these occupations. The pro- 
portion increases to almost 28 percent of all employed women 55 to 64, 
and to nearly 44 percent of those 65 years and over. 

About 30 percent of all employed women work in clerical and related 
jobs. But the proportion of women in each age group who are clerical 
workers indicates that these jobs are relatively unavailable to older 
women. Almost half the employed women 20 to 24 are clerical work- 
ers; less than a fifth of the employed women 55 to 64 years of age are 
engaged in clerical or related work. 

About a fifth of employed women between the ages of 25 and 44 
work as semiskilled factory workers and other operatives. However, 
the proportion declines with age and, among employed women 65 and 
over, less than 1 out of 10 works in this occupational field. 


Industry 


As shown in table 16, there were wide variations in the age distribu- 
tion of men employed, in 1954, in industries covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 
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The proportion of employed men 45 years and over ranged from a 
high of about 53 percent in anthracite mining, and 49 percent in finance, 
insurance, and real estate, to less than 15 percent in the air-transpor- 
tation industry. Among major manufacturing industries, the largest 

roportion of older men was found in apparel, tobacco, and leather 
industries. 


TABLE 14.—Number of employed persons by major occupation group, age, and sea, 
April 1956 


[Thousands] 


Major occupation group 


Total, 14| 14 to 19 20 to 24 25 to 44 | 45 to 84 55 to 64| 65 and 


and over | 


Tota] employed . . 5, 378 | 29, 580 
Professional, technical, and kindred | 


3, 280 
Farmers and form managers... 1, 342 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 
except farm 6, 29: f 2, 773 
Clerical and kindred workers . OF 4, 274 
Sales workers 2 235 1, 732 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 4, 494 
Operatives and kindred workers . 6, 746 
Private household workers-_._........-- 665 
Service workers, except private house- 
hold ; 2, 082 


Prebeto. technical, and kindred 


Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, 
except farm. -- 

Clerical and kindred workers 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 


59 
& 
a 


So 38 
£88 =22 S38 8 


SES .88 88 
~ ee Sep 
gis 


except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 
Sales workers 


yp 


283 $88 882 8 


Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

— workers, except private house- 
0 


— 
- 


~ 


Norte.—Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities 
shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution. Figures may 
not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Based on unpublished data. 
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TasLe 15.—Percent distribution of employed persons by major occupation group, 
age, and sex, April 1956 


Age 


Major occupation group 
Total, 14 | 14 to 19| 20 to 24 25 to 44 | 45 to 54 | 55 to 64 | 65 and 
and over | 


Total employed 


Professional, technical, and 
workers _- 
Farmers and farm managers... 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 
except farm in Anineiianal 
Clerical and kindred workers... .___- 
Sales workers _ __- 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers___- 
Operatives and kindred ‘workers_...._. 
Private household workers. 
ores’ workers, except private house- 
old. ; 
Farm laborers and foremen_..._____- 
Laborers, except farm and mine 


8 So oS 
“Oo 


~ 
S os 
he FFS Sr 
ore 


wf 
woe bh 


= 


10.4 
3.5 


peo wo 
ance wew onwom 
— 


2.4 
5.0 


Total employed males . . . q 0. 100. 0 


Professional, technical, and kindred 
WEE, cheno ncccst y ; 

Farmers and farm managers.___- 

Managers, officials, and peepee 
except farm etl 

Clerical and kindred workers.....---._- 

Sales workers... ----- 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers... d 

Operatives and kindred workers. 

Private household workers. _. 

ce workers, except private ‘house-— 

GIGS aid ~ os 
Farm laborers and foremen.. 


on 


— o@ amaw a) 
- 
a 


~nho cOnw ow 


Bn 
Nae WOO £&ee WO 


4. 
6 


© |] mento 


Total employed females 


Professional, technical, and kindred 
workers... ...._- 

Farmers and farm managers... - 

Managers, officials, and Proprietors, 
except farm... 

Clerical and kindred workers... 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred | 


© li eoaes 


100. 


Pr 


Operatives and kindred workers. ...__- 
Private household workers... _- 
Service workers, except _— ate ¢ house- 


_ 
Pp, 
SOM 2ON Sar 


hold_..._. 
Farm laborers and foremen.. 
Laborers, except farm and mine__.._._. 





Oe Ot Wem OM 
~o 
wm bo NO @~it ae 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note.—Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities 
shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution. Figures may 
not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of ibe Census. Based on unpublished data. 
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TazBLe 16.—Percent distribution by age of male workers in industries covered by 
OASI, 1958 


Under 45 years 45 years and over 


Industry 
Total mee 25 to 


aie 
Crude petroleum and natural 
gas production 
"a cae mining and quarry- 


se 
BE 


eo HNrEe 
- 


Lumber and wood products 
(except furniture) 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 


CDAawoarKwneao ~~ £& COW 
oe 


ABSPSREAES SH PSS 


83 333 8333 


oo ooo oooo 


58. 
59. 
59. 
62. 
63. 
63. 
64. 
64. 
64. 
64. 
66. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
68. 
69. 
69. 
70. 
73. 
73. 
75. 


“Oo woe £# OCWOOCeCLOCSOawe 3 -§ OCO+10 
Sf SER SSSBSseeRr & F RSS 
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1 Excludes age not reported. Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

2 Includes workers covered under OASI in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, government, and establish- 
ments not classified or nonclassifiable. 

3 Fewer than 100 persons in sample. 

4 Excludes interstate railroads. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Based on tabulation of 1 percent sample. 
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Class of worker 

Table 17 shows that the relative importance of self-employment 
rises sharply with age, About 1 of 7 employed men under age 45 
was classed as self-employed in April 1956, compared with 1 in 4 aged 
45-64 and 1 in 2 for men past 64. 

Many workers tend to open their own business, or work on their 
own account, after they acquire the requisite experience or capital. 
In part, however, this pattern is also the result of curtailed opportuni- 
ties for wage or salaried employment at advanced ages. 


TaBre 17.—Pmployed persons by class of worker, age, and sea, April 1956 
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Nore.—Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the num bers 
shown are relatively small. herefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, unpublished data 
DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The number of years employed on his current job is an important 
factor in the employment status of the older worker, with especially 
significant effects on seniority rights and related benefits based on 
length of service. These include potential benefits under private pen- 
sion programs which are generally related to years of service with a 
particular employer. 
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The extent to which a large sector of the older working population 
has no substantial protection based on length of service is indicated 
by a sample survey made by the Bureau of the Census in January 
1951. The study sought to ascertain the length of time the SERS ye 
mately 59 million persons employed in January 1951 had worked at 
their current jobs. For wage and salary workers, a job was defined 
in this survey as a continuous period of og ca: (except for vaca- 
tions, strikes, short-term layoffs, etc.) with a single employer, even 
though the person may have worked at several different occupations 
while working for that employer. 

Table 18. shows that duration of employment tended to vary. di- 
rectly with age, but that, particularly in the older age groups, the 
average period of job tenure was significantly greater for men than 
for women. Much of the difference reflects the more intermittent 
character of the labor force participation of women because of house- 
hold and family responsibilities. The presence of young children in 
the family group acts as a strong deterrent to continuous employment 
on the part of the mother. 


Ages 45 to 54 years 

In 1951 in the age group 45 to 54 years about two-fifths of almost 
8 million men, a almost one-fourth of about 3 million employed 
women had been on their current jobs since before World War II. 
Almost half of all the workers of these ages had obtained their current 
jobs since September 1945—about 40 percent of the men and almost 
60 percent of the women. The median number of years on their 
current jobs was 7.6 for men and 4.0 for women workers in this age 
group. 
A ges 55 to 64 years 

The data for men and women workers aged 55 to 64 reflect both 
the greater length of their working careers and the decreasing ten- 
dency, with advancing years, to search for new job attachments. In 
this age group almost 50 percent of about 514 million men and 30 
percent of 1.7 million women had held their current jobs 10 years 
or more. Equally significant, however, is the substantial proportion 
of all workers of these ages who obtained their current jobs since 
September 1945—more than 35 percent of the men and nearly 55 
percent of the women. The data indicate that war workers of those 
ages who stayed in the labor force after V-J Day found new jobs 
after the cessation of war production. However, they also reflect the 
extent to which men and women of this age may have been exposed 
in recent years to the special difficulties encountered by older workers 
in their efforts to find employment. In addition, the data indicate 
that the majority of all workers aged 55 to 64, approaching the so- 
called normal retirement age of 65, are without long-standing job 
attachment. For men aged 55 to 64, the median number of years on 
their current job was 9.3; for women it was 4.5 years. 


Ages 65 and over 

In the oldest age group the larger proportion of both men and 
women who have held their current jobs more than 10 years reflects 
their greater stability in employment. Among workers aged 65 and 
over, about 55 percent of almost 2.2 million men and about 35 percent 
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of about 0.5 million women had held their current jobs since before 
World War II. However, almost 30 percent of the men and 50 per- 
cent of the women obtained their current jobs since September 1945. 
More than a fourth of the women 65 and over had obtained their 
current jobs since January 1950. 


Tas_e 18.—Duration of employment on current jobs by age and sew of workers, 
January 1951 


Date current job started ? | 
Total, } i | 65 and 
14 and | 14-17 18-19 | 20-24 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 | over 
over | i 


, 511 14, 029 13, 473 (11,097 | 7. 28 
-0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 


| 


Total (in thousands) _...............| 59,010 | 1,932 | 1, 9&2 
cer chntidva tations: cisatens 100.0 | 1 


! 
BOTH SEXES 
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60.0 | 100.0 
January 1950-January 1951 | 29.0 55.4) 49.! 5. 33. 24.1] 19. 
September 1945-December 1949 35.0 5. 3 28. Ls 4) 35.7) 25 
December 1941-August 1945__- 11.6 5% .6 j : 5. 15. 
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Median years on current job 


Norts.—Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, series P-50, No. 36: Experience of Workers 
at Their Current Jobs, January 1951. 


EXTENT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Depression experience 

Under depression conditions, the employment problems of the older 
workers are greatly intensified. About 8 million workers were unem- 
ployed at the time of the March 1940 census, which followed a decade 
marked by sévere depression, partial recovery, and the sharp recession 
of 1937-88. Long-term unemployment (as measured by the proportion 
of wage and salary workers seeking work 6 months or more) was al- 
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most twice as severe among men 55 years of age and over as among 
ounger adult workers between 25 and 44 years of age (ole 19). 
e pattern of duration of unemployment indicates that older work- 
ers were not being laid off at a ter rate than younger persons. 
However, once unemployed, the older worker experienced greater diffi- 
culty in finding another job. Lack of job opportunities probabl 
led many older men to abandon the search for work, although sti 
capable of working, and to withdraw from the labor force. The rate of 
labor force participation of male workers aged 65 and older dropped 
sharply from 54 percent in 1930 to 42 percent in 1940. (See table 6.) 


TABLE 19.—Percent of wage and salary workers in each age group seeking work, 
by duration of unemployment, April 1940 


KASRRS 


Source: Adapted from 16th Census of Population, 1940: The Labor Force, Employment and Personal 
Characteristics, U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Recent experience 

Even in 1953, a period of minimum unemployment, unemployment 
rates for wage and salary workers aged 45 and over were higher than 
for younger adults (25 to 44), and appreciably so for workers 65 and 
over. Moreover, the average duration of unemployment for workers 
aged 65 and over was about twice as great as for younger adults, 
according to unpublished census data. ° 

With the rise in unemployment beginning in late 1953, older workers 
were hit harder than younger adults, but at a later stage of the down- 
turn. Between the first quarter of 1953 and the corresponding period 
of 1954 the unemployment rates of workers 25 to 44 and 45 to 54 in- 
creased more than those of older workers. But between the first 
quarters of 1954 and 1955 the unemployment rates of older workers 
continued to rise, while those of workers under 55 declined. This 
was partly because most of the industries that experienced the test 
auteuna declines had especially large proportions of workers of 


mature age, particularly men. 
As shown in table 20, older workers have benefited, along with other 
groups in the working Paton from the expansion of employment 


opportunities in 1955 and 1956. However, unemployment rates for 
workers 45 years and over in the first quarter of 1956 continued above 
the rates for younger adult workers aged 25 to 44, and the group aged 
65 and over continued to show the highest rate of unemployment 
among workers 25 years of age and over. 
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TABLE 20.—Unemployment rates * for wage and salary workers by age, Ist quarter, 
1953-56 


Sperone | 
| @-egeow |! 


1 Percent of wage and salary workers unemployed, estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
census data. A See ee ee ees Oe rere nee Oven, Wat wan comune 
or this purpose that all the unemployed d be classed as wage and salary workers. 


Virtually all surveys of the unemployed show that the older the 
worker the longer his period of unemployment is likely to be. Older 
unemployed workers also have more spells of unemployment, on the 
average, than younger unemployed pereone. For example, of men 
unemployed at any time during 1955, the proportion who lost 15 weeks 
or more, or who suffered more than 1 spell of unemployment, increased 
with age, after age 24, as shown in table 21. 


TABLE 21.—Proportion of men drawing unemployment insurance, on UI rolls 
for 15 weeks or more, by age group, 1955 


i 
Percent with | Percent with 
more than 1 | 15 weeks or 
spell of un- | more of un- 
employ- | employ- 
ment ment 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series 
P-50, No. 68. 


Work Expertence or Men ann WomeEN 1n 1955 


A study of work experience among men and women during 1955, 
made by the Bureau of the Census, shows that the proportion who had 
any employment during the year dropped markedly at age 55, and 
declined sharply after age 65. The prevalence of intermittent or 
part-time employment increased after age 65 (table 22). 

The proportion of men and women in each group who had an 
employment during 1955 and the distribution of these workers accord- 
ing to the extent of their pare during the year are shown in the 
accompanying table. Almost all men between the ages of 25 and 54 had 
some work experience in 1955 and more than three-fourths of these 
men worked full time the whole year (at least 35 hours a week for 
50 weeks or more). Relatively fewer men 55 years old and over 
worked during the year and a smaller proportion of them were em- 
ployed at full-time year-round jobs. This is particularly true of men 
65 years old and over, of whom slightly less than half had worked at 
any time during 1955. Only a little over half of these older workers 
had full-time year-round employment and about 37 percent were on 
part-time jobs or worked for a half year or less at full-time jobs. 
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More than half of all women aged 35 to 54 years had some employ- 
ment during 1955. Work experience was least common for those 55 
years old and over. About two-fifths of those aged 55 to 64, and only 
16 percent of those aged 65 and over, had some employment. How- 
ever, the proportion of women workers 45 to 54 years of age working 
full time during the year (46 percent) was above that for women 
aged 25 to 44 years. Of women 65 years and over, who worked at 
some time during the year, nearly three-fifths worked only part time 
or had full-time jobs for a half year or less. It is pertinent to note 
that the proportion of nonwhite women who worked during the year 
characteristically exceeded that of white women by a considerable 
margin—60 percent, as i ge with 44 percent. It is also true that 
nonwhite women who work have less regular employment than do 
white women workers. 


Tape 22.—Work experience during 1955 of the civilian noninstitutional 
population,’ by age and sex 





Worked during 1955 


Popu- | 
lation Full-time jobs (per- | Part-time jobs (per- 


Age and sex (thou- cent distribution) cent distribution) 2 
sands) |Number | Percent | Total|_.. 
(thou- | of pop- | (per- | 

sands) | ulation | cent) | Year- |27to49| 26 | Year- 

round | weeks | weeks | round | weeks | weeks 




















or less or less 

Total, 14 and over....-- 115, 164 75, 353 65. 4 100 56. 6 15.9 10.6 6.3 3.4 7.2 
Male, 14 and over_-..--- 5A, 876 47, 624 86.8 100 67.5 15.5 7.0 4.1 2.2 3.8 
4, 159 64.5 100 11.5 8.2 24.9 21.0 10.1 24.2 

2, 541 54.5 100 5.2 3.3 21.7 26.1 10.3 33.4 

1,618 90. 5 100 21.5 15.8 29.9 13.1 9.9 9.8 

3, 509 92.0 100 47.6 23.1 19.4 3.6 3.0 3.4 

10, 835 98. 0 100 | 76.9 16.2 4.1 1.3 .8 ee 

10, 681 98.4 100 79.8 15.4 2.4 1.0 8 .6 

9, 008 97.4 100 | 77.6 15.3 3.1 1.6 1.2 1.2 

3, 547 93. 8 100 74.4 15.6 4.3 2.2 1.4 1.9 

2, 776 86.4 100 68. 6 18.0 5.5 3.7 1.3 3.0 

i 1, 743 68. 2 100 56.9 15.0 10.9 6.9 3.5 6.7 

70 and over......-..- 3, 910 1, 366 34.9 100 43.2 8.7 9.8 17.2 7.9 13.1 
Female, 14 and over....| 60, 288 27, 729 46.0 100 37.9 16.5 16.9 10.3 5.4 13.0 
14 to 10.....<62.4.)< 6, 731 3,171 47.1 100 10.8 9.6 | 32.0 9.4 7.9 30.2 

1, 663 36.3 100 1,1 3.8 26. 6 12.7 10.1 45.7 

1, 508 70.3 100} 21.6 16.0 38.0 5.8 5.6 13.1 

20 3, 367 63. 4 100 | 37.0; 20.0} 27.4 3.2 3.4 9.1 

25 5, 688 46.9 100 | 38.7 18.8 | 20.2 7.1 4.1 11.0 
35 6, 112 52.6 100 | 42.2 17.6 11.9 10.9 5.3 12,0 

45 5, 132 53.5 100 46.3 16.9 8.6 12.8 5.9 9.5 

55 1, 744 43.7 100 46.4 16.0 10.1 13:9 4.0 9.7 

60 1, 323 38.6 100 | 43.6 14.7 10.4 15.9 6.5 9.0 

65 714 25.9 100 | 33.6 14.3 9.1 18.5 9.1 15.4 

70 478 10.1 100 | 25.7 7.7 83] 26,2 10.8 21.1 








1 The figures relate to all persons 14 aes of age and over who were in the civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation in the January 1956 survey week. 
2 Less than 35 hours per week in a majority of the weeks in which an individual worked during 1955. 


Nore.—Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
P — U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
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OLDER WORKERS IN THE EXPERIENCED LABOR RESERVE 


The extent to which older workers constitute a significant part of 
the experienced labor reserve is shown by a survey made by the Bureau 
of the Census in March 1951. The survey indicated that there were 
roughly 13 million persons aged 20 years and over who were not in the 
labor force at that time and not disabled for further employment but 
who had substantial paid-work experience since our entry into World 
War II. Men and women 45 years of age and over constituted 414 
million of these experienced workers.* 

Among the total 13 million experienced workers, some 11 million, 
about 85 percent, were women. Of these, the group constituting the 
largest potential source of reserve manpower were the almost 6 million 
women without children under 6 years old., Within this group, about 
2 million women were 45 to 64 years of age and an additional 0.5 mil- 
lion were 65 years and over. 

Only about 214 million men were numbered among those in the ex- 
perienced labor reserve. Among these men, 75 percent were 45 years 
and over and about half, or more than a million, were aged 65 and over. 

About 1.2 million men and almost the same number of women who 
were 45 years of age and over worked both during and after World 
War II. Of these, almost half a million men ond a million women 
were between the ages of 45 and 64. 

Skilled craftsmen are the occupational group for which there is the 
most urgent current and anticipated demand. There were only an 
estimated 634,000 in this occupational group in the experienced labor 
reserve, mainly men with fairly recent work experience who could 

robably make an important contribution to the defense effort. About 
half were men past 45 years of age, and about one-third were 65 years 
and over. 

Major needed additions to manpower supply could be achieved by 
bringing back into the work force qualified older men and women with 
previous work experience. Retraining and careful placement will 
contribute to their maximum utilization. Moreover, the need for 
additional new workers can be minimized by encouraging the retention 
in employment of workers who reach retirement age. 

Tables 23 and 24 present detailed data on the previous work expe- 
rience, for all age groups, of persons in the experienced labor reserve. 


1 For the purposes of this survey, the total with work rience included those who had 
wae for pay or profit at least 90 days, either during World War II or since the end of 
the war. 
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TABLe 24.—Summeary of work experience of persons in the labor reserve in March 
1951, by age and sea 


| 
With work experience since beginning of World) 
War Il | With no 

ee Ont Seer ee a 
persons | lexperience 

in labor Total Worked | Worked | Worked | since 
Age and sex reserve a _____.| during both after but |beginning 
(thou- but not | during not jot World 

sands) | Number | Percent ofjafter war| and after! during War tl 

(thou- total in (thou- war war (thou- 

sands) labor sands) (thou- (thou- sands) 

reserve sands) sands) 
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Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-50, No. 38, Work Experience of the Labor Reserver March 
1951. 
Lire ExpecraNncy AND THE LENGTH oF WorKING Lire 


THE INCREASE IN LIFE EXPECTANCY 


The average length of life in the United States reached 69.6 years 
by 1954, an increase of over 22 years since 1900. Table 25 shows that 
the average expected lifetime at birth is now 73.6 years for white 
women and more than 67 years for white men. Average life ex- 
pectancy at birth is now 61 years for nonwhite men and almost 66 
years for nonwhite women. 

The increases in life expectancy have been due largely to the control 

of infectious diseases, which has resulted in prolonging lives of per- 
sons who formerly would have died in infancy, childhood, or young 
adulthood. Consequently, average life expectancy has increased most 
significantly for persons under 20. 
' As shown m table 25, there have been less appreciable increases 
since 1900 in the average years of life remaining at ages 40, 50, and 
60. For white men, average life expectancy at age 40 increased about 
4 years between 1900 and 1954; for white women, the comparable 
increase was 714 years. 
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TABLE 25..—Average number of years of life remaining at selected ages, by color 
and sex, 1900, 1940, 1950, and 1954 








. | White Nonwhite 
Age and year ae nee aneeerren re 
Male Female Male | Female 
scieeeaeitemet hss eeitientitaiaitnnsn i dMaitetenatamatinenicinit 
At birth: 
SI tne Sn ssinmeocinadiensa peaenmeetaienmaieananiiemean ain 48,2 51.1 32.5 35.0 
I clos anentas pamancaithendia nance olietinod 62.8 67.3 52.3 55.5 
Ts clhncsinunenentmenieneanttanclitiend ra deedeedicdeiitens 66.3 72.0 58.9 62.7 
DL ib atunseiditinebnddinakineanedecuadabeinaerd 67.4 73.6 61.0 65.8 
At age 10 
TI od cos ciescosntoedigliansiines aii wiiisinciaintieen tap andiceniaalies 50.6 52.2 41.9 43.0 
ee a ake a il tae aerate ele 57.0 60.8 48.5 50.8 
ED. cle apqnsetuwitiinnmnandawaneeninntiiiag 59.0 64.3 53.0 56, 2 
Fi scin cncneeonnticitiamndthidiipebiamedoadiinedtiaiietel 59.8 65. 6 54.8 59.1 
At age 20 
OO a candle ane alanis ienendiniteiemtaniel 42.2 43.8 35.1 36.9 
IIIT, a cceneisssnigetesgnmesieitenieie ddan sntabianiadie 47.8 51.4 39. 7 42.1 
Diep anascvecécbiinmmmubaunehuseaeneaaudbaeted 49.5 54.6 43.7 46.8 
INE, | on a:needatiemiieiishieateaieaedmeeibcaatndseid 50.3 55.9 45.5 49.5 
At age 40 
TN eens 27.7 29.2 23.1 24.4 
DUE. ceennanéetbdagamaercerhegneecetthinnaee 30.0 33.2 25. 2 27.3 
SI bo diate Ra acl ele pene niaeaeniaiaae eae 31.2 35.6 27.3 29.8 
BOE. cnc sccntadiinsdivhdetecianadubndtbeaens 31.8 36.7 28.7 31.9 
At age 60: 
TE. onnin ss scdieciisnib init wininieeeniainineatin alien 14.4 15.2 12.6 13.6 
DTI a: ccsdciocnulitanechinaatetinetk a seen 15.0 17.0 14.4 16.1 
OD sis obec tet eas aed chee aes 15.8 18.6 14.9 16.9 
ITI sh ins shineinicnn actbeebiiulhatiintn vere tgieaniniiaieadaie aie 16.2 19. 4 15.7 18.3 
At age 70: 
Pi iiicicdbsco-cihinssahinmnallcsemetecehaneenendiehtiathesiiilimindiaaiaaaincaiia 9.0 9.6 8.3 9.6 
DOE. . cisiscctitnvamnt heagngmecciuihidpedbindushipeeewed 9.4 10. 5 10.1 11.8 
ID che ccossnnnienaditindaiintamassneiadianiatininddia acim 10.1 11.7 10.7 12.3 
cle eactcncmasnslllticeteseeniesc eee Ritelerniiianiatnesemen 10.5 12.4 11.9 14.0 





Norte.—For 1900 data are based upon 11 death-registration States, 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Abridged Life Tables, United States, 1954. 


THE GROWING GAP BETWEEN TOTAL LIFE AND WORKING-LIFE SPAN 


The impact of broad population and labor force trends on the life 

attern of the individual worker is illustrated by estimates of work- 
Fife expectancy for men developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
These estimates are derived from an application of the techniques used 
in construction of the conventional life table to the measurement of 
the length of working life. 

In 1900, a 55-year-old white male had an average life expectancy of 
17.4 years and a work-life expectancy of 14.4 years, leaving 3 years 
that he could expect to spend in retirement (table 26). 

By 1940, his work-life expectancy had increased almost a year— 
from 17.4 to 18.3—while his work-life expectancy had declined by 2 
years—from 14.4 to 12.4. The sharp increase in the expected period 
of retirement resulted, in part, from the decrease in the importance 
of agriculture and, in part, from age restrictions in hiring procedures 
and from the availability of social security and other pensions. These 
figures are, of course, averages and allow for the fact that some men 
die before reaching retirement age, while. others. live: substantial 
periods in retirement. 
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Between 1940 and 1950, both life expectancy and work-life expect- 
ancy increased by about the same amount with the result that the 
expectation of years in retirement was virtually unchanged. The 
increase in the length of working life was due in part to the increase 
in life expectancy and in part to the dramatic rise in the level of 
economic activity that occurred between 1940 and 1950. 

Between 1950 and 1955, the expected period of retirement for a 
55-year-old man increased by almost a full year—from 6.0 to 6.9—as 
life expectancy increased from 19.0 to 19.5 * years and work-life expect- 
ancy decreased from 13.0 years to 12.6 years. The long-term trend to- 
ward earlier retirement was accelerated during this period, presumably 
by major liberalizations in social-security coverage and benefits and 
in other pension plans.* 

Estimates of the length of working life for women have also been 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These tables show the 
extent to which marriage and the birth of children affect the work 
careers of women. At the younger ages, the work careers of most 
women are interrupted as a result of marriage and the birth of 
children. Many women reenter the work force as their children 
reach school age and family responsibilities are somewhat lessened. 
As a result of the discontinuous nature of the work careers of women, 
it is impossible to construct a measure of average work-life expect- 
ancy for women that will be meaningful during the ages when these 
changes are taking place. After age 50, there are virtually no shifts 
into and out of the labor force connected with marriage and children. 
As a result the work careers of women aged 50 and over are generally 
continuous, and a meaningful measure of working life can be 
computed. 

The following figures are from tables of Working Life for Women 
presented and discussed in the June, August, and October 1956 issues 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 

In 1950, a 55-year-old working woman could expect to live another 
22.3 years or to age 77, and could expect to work 11.3 years leaving 
about 11 years in retirement. The 11.3-year work-life expectancy 
at age 55 for women compares with a 17-year work-life expectancy 
for men at this age. This shorter work-life expectancy for women 
combined with a longer life expectancy—22.3 years as compared with 
19 years—results in an expected period of life in retirement for women 
that is almost twice as long as for men (table 26). 


? Life onpestaaey figures used in the construction of the 1955 Table of Working Life are 
based on 1954 data. 


8A full eer ee of the construction and application of the above estimates is found 


in: Tables of Working Life, Length of Working Life for Men, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin 1001, August 1950. 
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Taste 26.—Total life expectancy and work-life expectancy selected ayes and 


Age and sex 





bs shh Sb dednenerbcaeiedueGeeuednertptudhalhl ath 20.8 17.6 3.2 
21.8 16.0 5.8 
22.6 16.6 6.0 
323.1 16.2 6.9 
MM U8: oo ood cts Gili Lipeiti ddd dd be 17.4 14.4 3.0 
18.3 12.4 5.9 
19.0 13.0 6.0 
210.5 12.6 6.9 
I i ia an te i ill 4.3 11.5 2.8 
15.1 9.2 5.9 
15.7 9.7 6.0 
716.1 9.2 6.9 

Women in the labor force: 
aa Ei ai ia iiita alana iat 24.4 14.0 10.4 
26. 4 13.8 12.6 
ROD GBs. A, — chit dna datgsiinmendscetequpebadiys cbet 20.5 11.3 9.2 
22.3 11.3 11.0 
Ri npnek iced chibbn dis hho dbekdi. Gib 16.9 8.4 8.5 
18.5 8.9 9.6 





1 Mortality rates and worker rates as in the _— years. 
? Data available for white males cnly in death registration States of 1900. 
§ Based on 1954 Life Table. 


Nore.—The figures for av number of years of life remaining differ slightly from data shown in table 
24 because of minor differences in methods of computation. 


Source: U. 8. a of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 1001; Tables of Working 
1a) Lennie of Working Life for Men and articles in the Monthly Labor Review issues for March 1955 and 
r . 


INcoME AND Sources or INcOME 
INCOME OF FAMILIES 


The extent to which family incomes varied in 1955 with the age of 
the family head is shown by data in table 27. The lowest median 


income is found among families where the head was 65 and over. 
Income was highest in families where the head was between 35 and 
54 corn of age. 

he relationship between family income and age of head results 


from several factors. Family income tends to reach a peak as the 
head of the family reaches the highest level of earning power, inas- 
much as he is the principal earner in most families. In addition, the 
size of family and number of earners per family tend to reach a peak 
as the head of the family approaches middle age. Also, the propor- 
tion of family heads in the labor force declines after age 55. 
In 1955 almost one-fifth of the families in which the head was 65 
ears of age and over received less than $1,000 a year and 44 percent 
had family income of less than $2,000. The median income was only 
$2,300, compared with the highest median of $5,100 for families in 
which the head was 45 to 54 years of age. The median income for all 
families was $4,400. 
Data are not available for ages within the group 65 years and over. 
but the median is probably heavily weighted by the greater incomes of 
families in which the head was 65 to 69 years of age. Income of fam- 
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ilies in which the head is 70 years of age and over is undoubtedly con- 
siderably lower, inasmuch as labor-force participation drops sharply 
in these ages. The average age of men awarded old-age benefits in 
1955 under the Social Security Act was 68.4 years. 


TABLE 27.—Percent distribution of families by total money income and age of 


Age of family head 
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$4, 917 


Norze.—Estimates are gabiert to sam 
shown are relatively small. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Serie 
P-60, No. 24 (to be published). 


pling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities 
igures may not add to totals because of rounding. 


INCOME OF MEN AND WOMEN 


Data on income, in 1955, of men and women by age are given in table 
28. The ditsribution of persons by income pertains only to those who 
received some money income. The data indicate that in 1955 about 
400,000 of 614 million men in the age group 65 years and over received 
uo money income, even though money income was defined to include 
such receipts as pensions, governmental payments, public assistance, 
and even con‘ributions for support from persons not members of the 
household. Even among men 55 to 64 there were more than 250,000 
out of 7 million who received no money income. 

Of about 6 million men aged 65 years and over who were income 
recipients, about two-thirds had incomes of less than $2,000. The 
income of almost 40 percent of the men in this age group was less 
than $1,000. The median income for men in this age group was 
$1,300, compared with $3,400 for men aged 55 to 64, and | 3100 at 
ages 45 to 54. 

The median income for women was much lower than for men at 
each age and there was less sharp variation among the age groups. 
It is true that many women are not entirely dependent on their own 
incomes. An important consideration relating to the adequacy of 
income among 7.5 million women aged 65 — and over is the more 
than 4 million widows in the group. Of all the women 65 years and 
over, 2.6 million, or almost one-third, had no money income of their 
own. Of those receiving income, the amount was less than $500 for 
one-third. About 74 percent had incomes of less than $1,000. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME—JUNE 1956 


Table 29 presents, for June 1956, the semiannual estimate prepared 
by the Social Security Administration of the number of persons aged 
65 and over in the population with income from employment, social 
insurance and related programs, and public assistance, 

According to these estimates, of a total 14.4 million persons in the 
population aged 65 and over, about 45 percent, or 6.6 million, received 
old-age and survivors insurance. Less than one-fifth, or 2.5 million, 
were on the public assistance rolls. Among all persons 65 years.and 
over, 4.2 million, or 30 percent, had income from employment. 


Taste 28,-—Distribution of persons 14 years of age and over by total money 
income, age and sex, 1955 


| td Age 
Total money income and sex Total 


—— ey 





























MALE 
ft. eae 55,878 | 6,480 | 4,188 | 11,333 | 11,082 | 9,300 | 7,006 6, 489 
Total with income (thousands)..| 51,446 | 3,360 | 3,942 | 11,215 | 10,946 9,151 | 6,749 6, 083 
Percent with income___..___._.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Wier G4... 25.5252 9.4 60.2 7.3 3.2 2.8 5.1 6.7 13.8 
OR UNO ee snieistt arent, 8.8 20.2 11.2 4.5 3.5 4.8 8.4 24.4 
$1,000 to $1,999............... 12.8 13.0 27.0 8.4 6.8 8.7 13.2 27.6 
$2,000 to $2,999............._. 13.2 5.0 20.7 14.8 11.5 12.2 13.6 13.8 
$3,000 to $3,999...........____ 16.5 1.1 17.1 21.8 19.9 16.2 18.5 7.6 
$4,000 to $4,999........__....- 15.8 .4 11.3 21.8 20.5 18.3 15.6 4.4 
$5,000 to $5,999._.......______ 10.3 oa 3.8 13.2 15.3 13.1 9.2 3.3 
$6,000 to $6,999...........____ 5 Sa .8 6.3 8.2 7.9 5.1 1.2 
$7,000 to $9,999_............__ ae ak ‘sv 4.8 7.9 8.1 5.1 2.0 
$10,000 and over............. Bi iti ose 1,2 3.8 5.7 46 19 
———_—_ oO SSS SS ESE OS ESS OO 
Median income_._............-...... $3, 354 $416 | $2,223 | $3,886 | $4,255 | $4,138 | $3,440 | $1, 337 

FEMALE 

Total (thousands) -__............____- 60, 415 6, 762 5, 307 | 12,120 | 11, 635 9, 626 7,441 7, 524 
Total with income (thousands) ..} 29, 791 2, 559 3,216 | 5,263 5,462 | 4,864] 3,537 4, 890 
Percent with income. _......... 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PT 28.0 62.3 21.8 23.3 23. 2 19.8 25.0 34.1 
Os Sadek Sc kmob dius 19.3 18.1 16.5 13.7 14.3 14.2 17.7 39.7 
$1,000 to $1,990............... 20.6 13.7 24.8 21.3 20.6 22.5 23. 6 16.9 
$2,000 to $2,909............... 15.8 5.2 21.8 20.9 19.1 19.6 15.7 4.7 
$3,000 to $3,999............... 10.7 .6 12.9 15.7 14.7 13.5 10.4 1.8 
$4,000 to $4,999............... 3.4 - 1.8 3.6 5.4 5.5 4.0 1.0 
$5,000 to $5,999_.........-__._ Pte. c3 a 1.0 1.3 2.7 1.6 -5 
$6,000 to $6,999............... OD hiesoeeshinndiie~ cn -7 11 6 4 
000 to $9,999_............_- ie Tl ccecatennien cece aed -3 .4 8 <a 3 
$10,000 and over__......._..- a Sisk Biter Ue e 4 -7 4 
SSS.) O_O ———SaESESTSS_ SEES” See 
Median income...._.............-.-- $1, 116 $402 | $1,453 | $1,601 | $1,582 | $1,725 | $1, 257 $700 


1 Excludes persons with no income and includes those reporting a net loss. 


Note.— Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 


wee U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, 
0. 23. 


The trend has been toward a continuing decline in the relative 
number of older persons with income from employment. In 1944, 
when relatively more aged persons were in the labor force than at any 
other time in recent decades, approximately 40 percent of the popula- 
tion aged 65 and over were in receipt of earnings. 
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‘TABLE 29.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over receiving income from 
specified source, June 1956 * 


[In millions] 


Source of income 


Total in population ? 


Employment 
arners.......... aOGecacenteeesoobosget pvbasoamenneseseess 

Wives of earners................ edi cdibbebitecddekeidbidecs 
Social insurance and related programs: 3 

Old-age and survivors insurance 

Railroad retirement 

Federal employee retirement programs _. 

Veterans’ compensation and pension program aéddacaat 

Beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt of benefit. .......| 
POR IT a avo ctcccnckcsine ah oki bantnncedsascenckes 


i 


on~s 


I 


1 Continental United States only. 
2 Includes persons with no income and with income from sources other than those specified. Some per- 
sons received income from more than 1 of the sources listed. 


3 Persons with incomes from more than | of programs listed are counted only once. 
4 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 65 and over receiving aid to the blind. 


Source: Social Security Administration. 
Nore.— Earners aged 65 and over estimated by the Bureau of the Census. Population aged 65 and over, 


number of wives of earners, and number of wives of male beneficiaries, of programs other than old-age and 
survivors insurance estimated from Bureau of the Census data. Number of persons in receipt of pay- 


ments under social insurance and related programs and from public assistance, reported by administrative 
agencies, partly estimated. 


RETIREMENT AND Pension Procrams BAsep on EMPLOYMENT 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The program, established under the Social Security Act of 1935, 


provides continuing income for workers and their families as partial 
replacement of earnings lost through old-age retirement or death of 
the earner. Beginning July 1957, benefits will also be payable to 
severely disabled insured persons between the ages of 50 and 65. 

More than nine-tenths of the Nation’s paid jobs are under the con- 
tributory coverage of the program. Recent extensions of coverage 
have brought into the system members of the Armed Forces and all 
self-employed professional persons except doctors of medicine. The 
major groups excluded are: Most Federal civilian employees under 
retirement systems; in general, policemen and firemen covered by a 
State or local retirement system; low-income self-employed persons ; 
and farm and domestic workers not regularly employed. As of Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, more than 71 million persons were insured for retirement 
benefits, survivor benefits, or both. 

Monthly benefits payable to men aged 65 and over, and to women 
aged 62 and over, are the old-age insurance benefit, payable to the 
retired worker; the wife’s or dependent husband’s benefit, payable to 
the spouse of an old-age beneficiary; and the widow’s, dependent 
widower’s, and dependent parent’s benefit payable to the survivors of 
deceased insured workers. The retired worker’s unmarried children 
under age 18 and their mother, regardless of her age, may also qualify 
for benefits. An important part of the program is the survivorshi 
protection for young families. In the event of an insured worker's 
death at any age, his unmarried children under age 18 and their 
mother are eligible for monthly survivors’ benefits. A monthly benefit 
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is also payable to a disabled adult child of a deceased or retired worker 
if the child is permanently and totally disabled and has been so dis- 
abled since before he reached age 18. 

Monthly benefits payable on the record of an insured worker vary 
according to past covered earnings and the number and relationshi 
of dependents entitled to benefits. A retired woman worker or wife 
who chooses to draw her benefit between ages 62 and 65 receives a re- 
duced benefit ; the reduction does not apply to women drawing widows’ 
or dependent parents’ benefits between 62 and 65. Payments range 
from $30 to $108.50 a month for the worker alone, from $45 to $162.80 
for an aged couple, and from $30 to $81.40 for a survivor beneficiary. 
The maximum benefit payable to a family on any one record is $200 a 
month. In addition to any monthly payments, a lump sum (up to 
$255) is payable at the insured worker’s death to his widow or widower 
or to the persons who paid the burial expenses. 

Entitlement to retirement or survivorship benefits depends on the 
insured status of the worker, the age and relationship of the worker 
and his dependents, and application for such benefits. For benefici- 
aries aged 72 and over, monthly benefits are payable without regard 
to the amount of current earnings. Beneficiaries under age 72 ma 
earn up to $1,200 a year without loss of any monthly benefits; 1 month's 
benefit is withheld for each $80 (or for each fraction of that amount) 
in excess of $1,200, but the benefit would not be suspended for any 
month in which the individual actually did not either earn wages of 
more than $80 or render substantial services as a self-employed person. 

Current benefits payable —Of the 8.3 million persons in the United 
States receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits at the end of 
June 1956, 6.6 million were persons aged 65 and over, representing 
about three-fifths of the retired aged population. About 4.7 million 
were retired workers, 1.2 million were the aged wives or dependent 
husbands of retired workers, and 700,000 were aged survivors of de- 
ceased insured workers—widows, dependent widowers, and dependent 

arents. For retired workers with no entitled dependents, the average 
benefit was $60 monthly; the payments to retired aged couples aver- 
aged $104.80, and the pom 9 payment to aged widows was $49. 

Reflecting the more liberal computation provisions of the 1950 and 
1954 amendments, under which benefits may be based on average earn- 
ings since 1950 with some years of low earnings dropped out, the ben- 
efit awards for persons now coming on the rolls for the first time are 
considerably higher than those given above for all beneficiaries. For 
persons on the rolls in June 1956 whose benefits were based on earnings 
since 1950, the average for a retired worker without dependents was 
bag a month; for an aged couple, $122.80; and for an aged widow, 

62.70. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND SURVIVOR BENEFIT PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program, which operates under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, is to provide continuing income for railroad employees 
and their families as partial replacement of earnings lost through the 
retirement or death of the employee. During 1954, an average of 
1,249,000 employees worked in employment covered by this act. 

Benefits are payable to a and permanently disabled employees 
and their wives, and to widows,. widowers, children, and parents of 
deceased a All benefits are subject to the requirement that 
the employee whose earnings gave rise to the benefit must have com- 
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pleted at least 10 years of service. An old-age annuity is payable at 
age 65, or at age 60 if the employee has had 30 years of railroad service. 
An occupational disability annuity is payable at age 60, or before age 
60 if the employee has 20 years of railroad service. In either case, 
the employee must be permanently disabled for work in his regular 
valves occupation have a current connection with the railroad 
industry. A total disability annunity is payable at any age, if the 
om is permanently disabled for all regular work. 

monthly annuity is also payable to the wife or dependent husband 
or a retired employee who is 65 years of age. The wife must also be 
65 or have in her care an employee’s child who is unmarried, under 18, 
and dependent on the employee. The husband of a woman employee 
must be 65 and must be dependent upon the employee for at least half 
of his support. A spouse’s annuity is equal to half the employee’s 
annuity up to a maximum of $54.30. 

These annuities are computed on the basis of the employee’s years 
of service and average compensation. Earnings in excess of $350 per 
month are not credited. At the present time, the maximum annuity 
payable is $184. 

A monthly benefit is also payable to a former pensioner of a railroad 
carrier if he is not eligible for a retirement annuity and was on the 
pension rolls of his employer on March 1 and July 1, 1937. 

A monthly retirement benefit is also payable to all former railroad 
employees who were on the private pension rolls of his employer on 
March 1 and July 1, 1937. 

Special provisions govern the monthly retirement and survivor 
benefits payable when an employee has credited employment under 


both the Railroad Retirement and the Social Security Act. 

Entitlement to monthly and lump-sum survivor benefits depends on 
the insured status of the employee and on the age and relationship of 
the survivor. Survivor benefits are based on the employee’s combined 
railroad and social-security earnings after 1936. The maximum fam- 
ily benefit payable to a single family is $176. 


CURRENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


At the end of December 1954, 296,600 retired employees were receiv- 
ing benefits. Of these, 214,000 were age annuitants and 82,600 were 
disability annuitants, The average annuity being paid on December 
31, 1954, was $100.36. 

Of the 251,700 employee annuitants aged 65 and over on the rolls 
at the end of 1954, 101,900 had a wife or dependent husband receiving 
an auxiliary railroad soul. Of these families, the average family 
benefit was almost $146. The average widow’s benefit at the end of 
1954 was $48.43, the average child’s was $38.71. 


Pustic RETIREMENT AND Pension SysTEMs 


FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Since 1920, employees in the classified civil service and certain other 
groups of civilian employees have been covered by the first Federal 
contributory retirement system. This system, administered by the 
Civil Service Commission, was broadened in 1942 to include most 
Federal employees not subject to another retirement system. In 1946, 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act were extended to 
heads of executive departments and, on an optional basis, to Members 
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of the Congress. Thecoverage of this basic system was further broad- 
ened in 1947 to absorb employees previously covered under other sep- 
arate systems. Through a 1950 amendment to the Social Security Act, 
many of the remaining Federal employees not serving under perma- 
nent appointments, and therefore not under civil-service retirement, 
were brought under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system. The retirement legislation was liberalized in 1956 to provide 
for larger annuities for retired employees, higher annuities for sur- 
vivors of deceased employees, and a lower reduction rate for persons 
retiring before age 60. 

In October 1956, there were about 2.4 million Federal civilian em- 
ployees. About 2 million of these are covered by the civil-service 
retirement system. As a result of the new law the average monthly 
annuity has been estimated by the Civil Service Commission at about 
$170 as compared with $135 under the old law. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT SYSTEMS 


Extension of the merit system in public employment and the 1920 
enactment of a retirement program covering most Federal employees 
spurred the development of retirement planning for employees of 
State and local governments. By 1950, every State had legislation 
providing statewide retirement systems for teachers, most had sys- 
tems for general State employees, and a majority provided statewide 
systems for general employees of local governments. Among some 
1,200 cities of more than 10,000 population, about two-thirds had re- 
tirement or pension plans covering all types of employees, and nearly 
90 percent had plans which covered certain classes of employees. 
Roughly two-thirds of all State and local government employees were 
covered by these retirement systems. 

Amendments to the Social Security Act in 1950 made it possible for 
groups of State and local.employees not covered by their own systems 
to be brought under the Federal system of old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Through amendments in 1954, the provision for voluntary 
coverage was further extended to members of State and local retire- 
ment systems (other than policemen and firemen). By the beginnin 
of July 1956, more than 1.8 million (approximatel 37 percent of a 
State and local employees) had been covered by the Federal system 
through voluntary agreements ; of these, something over half were also 
members of State or local systems. All but about one-tenth of State 
and local employment had retirement protection through special sys- 
tems, the Federal system, or a combination of the two. 

In June 1956, the State and local systems were paying age or dis- 
ability annuities to almost 400,000 retired government employees 
and ey benefits to the survivors of approximately 50,000 deceased 
members. 
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Exrent To Wuicnu Workers Exicrste ror Pensions Conrinve In 
EMPLOYMENT 


The increase in the older population, and the growing gap—for 
individual workers—between their total life and work-life expectancy 
are basic factors underlying the establishment and expansion of social 
security and private pension programs. 


OASDI EXPERIENCE 


That the availability of increased pension benefits has increased 
the proportion of men retiring at age 65 (when they become eligible 
under the social security system) or soon after is clearly shown in the 
following tabulation, which also shows that a substantial number still 
continue to work past that age (table 30). 


TABLE 30.—Men in current payment status (percent of those eligible for benefits 
at beginning of year), by age 


70 to 74 75 years and 
° 


14 
35 
63 
69 
69 
72 
77 
86 


Source: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Social 
Security Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, table 19, p. 18. 


By the beginning of 1956, it is seen, the proportion of those eligible 
aged 65-69 who were actually drawing benefits had increased to 59 
percent. But the proportion not drawing benefits was still 14 percent 
among those aged 70-74 and 3 percent of those aged 75 and over. In 
epite of this, the average age of men awarded benefits has ranged 
narrowly between 69.5 and 68.0 years during the entire period and 
was 68.4 at the beginning of 1956. 


EXPERIENCE UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


About 100,000 railroad employees ages 65 and over performed some 
railroad service in 1953, and they represented 5 percent of the total 
number of employees of all ages in service. A total of about 252,000 
former railroad employees aged 65 and over were on the annuitant 
rolls at the end of 1954. The average age of railroad workers awarded 
full-age annuities during 1954 was 68.1 years, or almost 3 years above 
the age at which workers become eligible for such annuities. The 
average monthly annuity being paid at the end of 1954 was $100.36, 
considerable more than the average monthly benefit paid under the 
old-age, survivors and disability insurance program.‘ 


* Railroad Retirement Board Annual Repert, 1955. 
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INTRODUCTION 





The documents in this volume describe research and demonstration 
programs related to problems of older people and also discuss methods 
of training personnel to serve the needs of the aging and aged. Infor- 
mation is somewhat limited because exploration is just beginning in 
these new fields. However, the reports presented here give an indi- 
‘cation ‘of current thinking and trends in the United States on these 
topics. 

n recognition of the urgent need to solve the special health prob- 
lems of an aging population the Public Health Service on October 30, 
1956, created a Center for Aging Research in the National Institutes 
of Health. 

The Center will coordinate research activities in the Institutes and 
will stimulate additional research into the mechanisms involved in 
aging. Dr. G. Halsey Hunt has been named to direct its activities. 

The new center is part of the Public Health Service’s activities in 
the field of aging. Dr. John W. Porterfield, Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
ot will direct and coordinate all of the Service’s activities in this 

eld. 

Exploration of the social problems of the aging is under way by the 
social research committee of the International Gerontological Associa- 
tion which recently selected six subjects for social research and dis- 
cussion at the Fourth International Gerontological Congress to be 
held in Merano, Italy, July 14-17, 1957. The six major areas of 
concern are as follows: 

I. Economics of aging and old age.—Pensions and assistance; in- 
come security (including psychological aspects) ; budget surveys and 
levels of living; implications for the economy. 

II. Work and retirement.—Age structure of different industries 
and jobs; age changes in working capacity; continued or alternative 
work; counseling and special placement efforts; barriers to free 
choice of work or retirement; substitute activities; differences in the 
situation of women and men. 

III. Family, community, and institutional care.—Distribution of 
aged people according to whether living alone or with others, number 
of living children, and proximity to tase relationships, respon- 
sibilities, and conflicts between family generations; income transfers 
between generations; social isolation and loneliness; special needs of 
aged poveie for protected living arrangements and methods of meet- 
ing these needs through institutional, community, and family serv- 
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ices; characteristics of residents, designs, and programs in institu- 
tional living accommodations. : ee : 

IV. /mpact of illness.—On the personality, activities, and medical- 
social needs of the individual and on the medical resources of the 
community, including expanding needs for health facilities, profes- 
sional training, and research. ; 

V. New patterns of living for middle and old age.—Expectations 
by and of older people; changing social roles; psychologically and so- 
cially satisfying uses of leisure time; new relationships between gen- 
erations in the family; individual capacities and community oppor- 
tunities for learning and development of new interests; perenne 

VI. Problems of aging in countries not yet highly industrialized.— 
Stages of industrial development among countries of the world; num- 
ber, position, and roles of older pe le in these societies ; family and 
community responsibilities for ealth and social care; anticipated 
or emerging methods of accommodating older people and meeting 
their needs in evolving cultures. 

Dr. William B. Kountz, assistant professor of clinical medicine, 
Washington University School of Medicine in St. Louis has said:? 


Another trend of great importance is the increasing con- 
cern ong lay people with the results of gerontological 
research. If properly directed, their interest can speed the 
progress of gerontology. It will serve to create a demand 
on scientists and amg ery to develop the knowledge neces- 
sary to assure health in the later years. This emphasizes the 
need for the formation of foundations to help develop fur- 
ther study and to establish funds for research, as well as to 
permit the expression of lay people in the field. This type 
of organization enables the layman and the scientist to become 
partners in gerontological research, and no more important 
a relationship can be established. One such organization, 
the Gerontological Research Foundation, has already been 
set up. 


The first document in the present volume on Research Problems in 
Aging, by John E. Anderson, summarizes a wide variety of ideas pre- 
sented in papers given at a research conference on this subject. The re- 
port has been published by the American Psychological Association 
under the title Psychological Aspects of Aging. 

The second document is Training Needs in Psycho-Social Gerontol- 
ogy and the Problems of Mental Health in the Elderly. This docu- 
ment summarizes the discussions, financed by a grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, on training needs in the aging field. 

The third document is a report of two seminars on training of per- 
sonnel in aging held at the Ninth Annual Conference on Aging at the 
University of Michigan, July 1956. 

The fourth document is a letter from the Director of the National 
Science Foundation describing areas of research in aging which might 
produce beneficial results. 

The fifth document outlines recent research at seven university 
centers, and the sixth document is a selection of excerpts from an 


2 Public Health Reports, vol. 71 (December 1956). p. 1172. 
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inventory of current research projects, prepared by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The seventh document summarizes some research and special 
projects in aging carried on by the Veterans’ Administration. A full 
report of the health activities of the Veterans’ Administration can 
be found in volume VI of this series. 

In the eighth document, Mike Gorman, executive director of the 
National Mental Health Committee, states his views on the kinds of 
research which will produce results in the treatment of senility. 

Special thanks are due to the following staff members of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare for assistance in ob- 
taining the documents included in this volume: Mr. William Fitch, 
Mr. Herman Brotman, and Mr. Clark Tibbitts. 
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1. RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN AGING'* 
John E. Anderson, University of Minnesota 


Aging is a part of the normal life cycle and comes to all organisms 
who live long enough. For scientists concerned with life processes 
the study of aging is significant since understanding of any part of 
the life cycle will contribute to our understanding of the whole. 
Aging is not a phenomenon distinct from growth and regulative proc- 
esses but one intimately tied in with them. 

On the practical side three major facts come out, all of which are 
familiar, even though the rapidity with which they affect the social 
scene is not quite so obvious, The first of these is the increased 
longevity as a result of our control of disease and improvement of 
living conditions. The second, an outcome of the first, is found in the 
greatly increased numbers and proportions of older persons in our 

opulation. The third fact comes out of a profound social change. 
ith the general acceptance of the principal that persons should retire 
at 65 and thereafter refrain from productive employment and with 
the influence of social security and pension plans, not only are millions 
now retiring, but year by year more and more are doing so. Thus 
our economy is shifting from one in which older people produce to 
one in which they consume. Persons who have wor e for forty-odd 
years under the value system of work and money with its constraints 
and controls must now adapt to a society which emphasizes self-initi- 
ated activities and leisure. Hence to the increase in the length of life 
and the increase in the number of old people must be added the impli- 
cations of a tremendous transition now going forward in our society 
which makes basic research on the mental and social adjustment of 
older persons essential. 


1In preparing this summary the papers, discussion, and correspondence were read and 
slips containing suggestions made. ese were then sorted into piles according to the 
categories which seemed to emerge. These categories were combined into classes and an 
outline aryseeny speceens which differs from that in which the conference sessions were 
organized but which has some relevance in indicating the major areas of concern. 

In making the slips no distinction was made between research projects underway and 
suggestions as to future projects, nor between the published literature on specific problems 
and proposed projects. The reader must therefore not form the impression that no scien- 
tific literature exists. In fact in many of the areas discussed there already exists a sub- 
stantial literature. Similar suggestions were often made in different ways by different 
persons, and in different portions of the conference. Some may find that the verbal results 
of condensation do not actually represent his idea or suggestion. But this difficulty can 
hardly be avoided under pressure for compactness and integration. 

Moreover for purposes of su'amarizing, ideas and suggestions have been stripped of their 
context and sharply condensea. A list of topics even when stated in complete sentences, 
is far from being research. In fact before research can be undertaken, a design has to be 
developed. This can only be done ; going to the existing literature. Some may feel that 
a summary covers everything and is in general very obvious. We have tried, however, 
within the space available to give the obvious statements the twist that was given in the 
conference discussion. Because the conferees were persons who had done scholarly and 
scientific work in the area, they were cognizant of the present scientific literature and its 
excellencies as well as its defects. Any classification is difficult and is likely to be some- 
what unsatisfactory both to the person who makes it and to the reader who uses it. And 
in some instances, similar suggestions appear under several heads. 

Source: From Psychological Aspects of Aging, American Psychological Association, 
Washington 1956, pp. 267-289. 
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THEORETICAL QUESTIONS OF WIDE SCOPE 


A common theoretical question asks whether aging results from a 
general factor operating throughout the entire system to modify par- 
ticular structures and functions or whether it is the cumulation of 
many factors specific to particular structures and functions. Is the 
general factor, if there be such, nervous, hormonal, metabolic, or 
circulatory in nature? Can the complicated changes of aging be re- 
duced to a unitary principle in terms of a biochemical substance, a 
physical state or a psychological process? Is aging monolithic? Or 
is It a matter of losses of smaller parts or units, a matter of decline 
in homeostatic functions and controls, a matter of deterioration in 
behavioral adjustments? Or is it a combination of all three? 

Perhaps the chief phenomenon of aging is a restriction in the factor 
of safety, i. e., the older person is one who works more nearly to his 
limits and more frequenly has to call on his reserves in comparison 
with the younger person who is seldom pushed to capacity and hence 
does not often call on his reserves. It is known that definite losses 
occur in tissue and in function. Does the behavior or adjustment 
which results arise because of the destruction of areas or is it the 
outcome of the attempts of the surviving areas, tissues or structures, 
to meet the exigencies of life? Is aging an adaptive function? 
Possibly there is a basic relation between growth and aging processes 
aoa which knowledge of the inhibitors of growth might give us 
insight. 

In what theoretical terms shall we build our concepts of adaptation 
or adjustment and how shall we view the interrelationships of the 
various phases of the aging process? Problems such as these hold at 
every developmental level and for all living organisms. The solution 
is not easy. When one views these suggestions, it is clear that the 
study of aging is not an isolated pursuit removed from other life 
processes, but is closely related to them. 


Speed 

The relation between the decline in speed of functioning and aging 
assumed importance in the sessions on age changes, intellective func- 
tions, educational processes and employment problems. Is slowin 
up a general factor which affects all processes, or is it specific to eac. 
process? The relation between speed and difficulty which is an im- 
portant problem for the measurement of intelligence, also turns up in 
the session on employment as the relation between the complexity of 
the job and the pace at which jobs are carried out. There are ap- 
parently several Links of speed such as perceptual speed or the rate 
of taking in information, reaction time or the speed of respo 
motility or the rate at which sequential operations can be carri 
through. It is clear that we need more knowledge about the factors 
underlying speed and their relation to changes in the nervous system, 
to inhibitory controls, to type of function, etc. There is also the 
problem of the relation between measurements of speed under test 
or working conditions to speed in self-initiated activities. 


Does use preserve function? 


A question often raised concerned the relation between the use of 
a structure or function and its development and maintenance and, 
more particularly, its capacity to resist downward changes. Do cells 
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and tissues disappear as the result of disuse? Does exercise promote 
health and increase longevity! Does active participation in intel- 
lectual activity preserve intelligence? Does an active concern with 
learning increase the capacity of the individual to learn at older ages! 

In another form these questions become very practical. Can we 
modify the downward changes in older age by providing stimulating 
environments and promoting opportunities for participation! Since 
use is under our control a study of many functions to give the needed 
fundamental information could well be undertaken. 

Moreover, there are suggestions that the timing of use is also im- 

rtant. The preservative function of use, if there be such, may be 
foi if participation comes very late, say, after some deterioration, as 
compared with earlier use when deterioration is slight. When does 
the effect of use begin to diminish and how rapidly ¢ 


METHODS OF RESEARCH 
Sampling 

Every section of the conference raised questions about sampling. 
Early the point was made that scientific problems should be selected 
in terms of their relevance to the underlying theoretical, scientific and 
practical problems rather than in terms of expediency, the avail- 
ability of samples or the availability of particular tests. Fortuitous 
sampling should be replaced by deliberate design in which the criteria 

in selecting the samples would be explicit and both subjects and 
institutions under investigation fitted te the sampling criteria. 
Many of the inconsistent results obtained in earlier investigations and 
avait on older persons arise not from deficiency in measuring de- 
vices but from deficiences in sampling and problem design. It was 
suggested that all psychologists be im with the desirability of 
including samples of older adults and aging persons in their studies 
in order, by comparisons with younger age eo to obtain informa- 
tion on the continuities and discontinuities in development. 

More specific limitations of sampling relate first to the effect of 
rapid social change and the diffusion of educational opportunities 
upon samples taken at various age levels and secondly to the effect 
of socioeconomic status, cultural impact and geographical location 
upon samples at particular age levels. Solving the first problem 
is difficult hovacialiy when we realize that the average educational 
level for persons now 65 years and over is about the equivalent of 
the 7th grade, whereas that of the 21- to 3l-year-old population is 
at the 11th grade level. This 4-year difference in mean educational 
level affects many relations. Probably, too, although the evidence is 
not so clear, there is a considerable selective process in terms of 
survivorship which needs to be measured and if possible, controlled 
in the design of an investigation. Both of these problems are more 
serious in cross-section than longitudinal studies. 

The second area concerns selecting samples with sampling char- 
acteristics. which either approximate the variability of the total 
population or which can be clearly defined as homogeneous in terms 
of some sampling variable, the characteristics of which are definitely 
known. There was a difference of opinion as to whether sampling 
should be random or stratified and if stratified how it should be done. 
These technical questions which arise in the design ef particular 
studies need to be solved if clear results are to be obtained. 
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Another problem often raised, concerns the inclusion of persons 
with marked degenerative processes or marked pathology prior to or 
arallel with aging in samples in which normal aging is studied. 
tt was recognized, however, that classes of individuals selected in 
terms of special degenerative processes or chronic diseases could well 
be compared with aging groups selected in terms of normality. This 
problem becomes particularly important for the preparation of norms 
for the assessment of fedivideals and for the development of indexes 
or ratios of change or decline with age. 

The tendency to group individuals of very wide age oa together 
and describe them as aging or aged persons was conside r prac- 
tice. For example, to group all individuals over 65 together in one 
class was frowned upon, since the 65- to 74-year-old individual differs 
from the 75- to 84-year-old individual in many or most respects. 

It was suggested that a good source of subjects could be obtained 
by cooperation with industry, especially when data is collected: prior 
to retirement or followup studies are undertaken. Although: some 
institutions are good sources of subjects, it is important to study the 
manner in which the institutional population is selected from the gen- 
eral population and perhaps to have controls from populations living 
outside of institutions before making generalizations. 


Census 

Also proposed was a very systematic and complete exploration of 
the regular census data to cover both the general and special re- 
Jations of all the variables which bear on aging after 65. In ad- 
dition the need of sample surveys or special censuses was pointed out. 
For example one proposal concerned carefully selected stratified sam- 


ples of the population that would make it possible to estimate the 
number of invalids within each year age-grouping, from 60 on and 
their types of physical and mental handicap, illnesses and difficulties. 
Such a census made in various sections of the ert by modern sam- 


pling techniques would give a valid picture upon which to base prac- 
tical recommendations and would avoid errors in planning based upon 
restricted or peculiar samples of the older population. 

Another suggestion which is difficult to classify involved the com- 
parison of older persons who retire with their successors who are much 
younger, on as many variables as possible on the assumption that the 
successor is selected in much the same way from the general population 
as the person whom he replaces. 


Longitudinal studies 

Throughout the discussion great emphasis was placed upon the 
desirability of longitudinal investigations carried on over many years 
on the same subjects in order to secure basic scientific data with regard 
to or and change. One suggestion was that a group of persons 
be selected in later maturity, say at 50 years, and given many different 
measures, both physical and mental at regular intervals until death 
in order to determine the interrelationships between many variables. 
For such a core group and in some degree on groups selected for par- 
ticular characteristics, the longitudinal method gives an unusual op- 
portunity to bring data from various disciplines into relation with 
each other and to solve the perplexing problems we face in dealing 
with a growing organism moving through time. It also was clear that 
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some sequential and etiological relations can only be determined by 
longitudinal study. Moreover, such study is a substantial corrective 
for conclusions reached in cross-section studies. Also suggested were 
longitudinal studies on persons with specific kinds of illness or defect, 
or on persons who could be defined in terms of some sengey as a class. 
Another major suggestion was the exploration of the existing 
scientific organizations and agencies which have dealt with children 
and adults since 1920 to discover whether or not there are substantial 
roa already tested or measured which could be used for 
ollowup studies at present or in the near future. There is a wealth 
of material for a wide variety of problems. Some distinction was 
made between the ongoing longitudinal study with periodic ex- 
aminations and the followup study which uses an already tested 
population. 

t was also suggested that future investigations be designed with 
followup in sind and that the use of the longitudinal techniques in 
already existing institutions be facilitated by designing cumulative 
records which would secure data pertinent to the problems of aging. 
Securing data 

Various methods of securing data are described in the different 
content divisions of this summary and in the conference proceedings. 
In addition to the tests and experiments which are commonly used 
emphasis went to observational and behavioral studies using the 
habitat techniques of Barker and Wright, the time sampling and 
situational sampling techniques current in the child development 
field and the critical incident technique used in industry, as ways of 


formulating problems and securing data in life as opposed to labora- 


tory situations. Direct observational and behavioral studies on per- 
sons out on their own in society, on persons in institutions, and on 
aged persons in hospital wards would also generate experimental 
studies of pertinent phenomena. Experimental modifications of the 
environment with subsequent use of various habitat and observational 
techniques were also suggested. 

Studies of the products left behind by distinguished persons in 
order to record the changes in them which take place with age were 
mentioned. The various arts offer the Seat ility for systematic 
examination of style and content as the product of various age levels. 
When products can be dated, studies of productivity in terms of 
quantity and quality can be undertaken. 

Another group of suggestions centered about the use of auto- 
biographical material from outstanding persons, which has the ad- 
vantage of being already available. Care must, however, be exercised 
in interpretation because of retrospective falsification. The pos- 
sibility of analyzing such data in terms of the writer’s outlook upon 
life at the particular age at which the material was written was also 
mentioned. 

It was also suggested that enna old people be invited to write 
accounts of their experiences on the basis of a suggested outline and 
that standardized interviews be used at the time of entrance to old 

ople’s homes and institutions as a possible source of information on 

ife histories, and on present attitudes with the possibility that fol- 
lowup of subsequent behavior might be revealing. 
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Animals 

The extent to which and the manner in which animals which offer 
the advantages of a short life span and control of conditions can be 
used in agi riments was discussed at length. It was 
that we could well consider the extent to which theories, hypotheses 
and experimental designs proposed for the study of human aging, 
could be attacked by experiments upon animals, 

Since we cannot assume that the animal under laboratory conditions 
is the same as one under natural conditions in a complex environment, 
we need to exercise care in design and interpretation. Available data 
on physiology shows marked effects of domestication upon organ sys- 
tems and longevity. For example 1 species of rats survive 9 months in 
the wild and 22 months in the laboratory situation. We need to know 
the biology of the animal including its habitat and range of adjusting 
mechanisms in order to study the effects of aging. Situations or set- 
tings which are complicated in terms of stimulation could be devised 
in order to contrast aging in such situations with aging in simple lab- 
oratory settings. 

For many types of genetic problems animals offer unusual oppor- 
tunities because of the availability of inbred and pure strains. Some 
studies on the effect of outside conditions such as climate, temperature, 
etc., might probably be better done on animals, or at least blocked out 
by work on them. 

The desirability of detailed anatomical and physiological studies 
of the rate of aging in various species of animals under various condi- 
tions in order to supply basic information on the process of aging 
received strong emphasis. 


THE CHANGING PERSON — 


Perhaps the problem most frequently mentioned throughout the 
conference revolved about the determination of the way in which the 
human being changes as he grows older. Since the human organism 
is a very complex manifold made up of many structures, functions, and 
subsystems bound together in one functioning whole, problems of 
change within units and parts and within subsystems and systems 
arise along with the interrelation between changes in parts and os 
within segments. 

Cataloging changes 

The theoretical biologist points out that scientists who study living 
organisms have a very substantial job of cataloging and describing 
the multiplicity of forms, variations and changes which occur within 
the growing organism in order to state the problems which will per- 
mit reaching second, third or higher orders of generalizations. Mach 
activity in the field of aging in the past half century falls into cata- 
loging and describing changes. While we are advancing into a more 
sophisticated scientific view, much still remains to be done. All di- 
visions of the conference and most of its participants at one point 
or another desired information on data related to chronological age 
in typical or special samples of the population. From such norma- 
tive data the discussion moves on to studies of the rate of change at 
various age levels and particularly to the determination of the points 
at which there is a shift from slower to more rapid change. On the 
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basis of past research it was assumed that the rate of decline differs 
for various structures and functions and that these differential rates 
should be related to various internal and external factors. 

But in thinking of age as the independent variable the members 
of the conference did not feel that it was merely the passage of time 
which produces the changes but rather the underlying factors throug) 
which age makes its impact which need analysis. In our present 
stage of scientific analysis chronological age is our best frame of 
reference. Suggestions were made that it might be desirable to sub- 
stitute for chronological age other developmental measures as orga 
nismic age, life age, stage development, by means of which persons 
of similar levels or stages could be considered together. In growth 
studies such indices at both the physical and psychological level often 
give more stable and uhenhinieted nvehinalen than chronological age. If 
such methods were carefully explored perhaps a more effective method 
for measuring decline in both normal or pathological cases would 
appear. Conference members objected to very coarse groupings in 
terms of age, to irregular class intervals and to grouping all persons 
over 65 together. 

We also need information on the effect of decline in one factor 
cr subsystem upon the functioning of other factors or subsystems. 
It was assumed that for some time after declines begin, adjustment 
may be made through modifying the system by more use of other 
structures and functions. But when does this capacity to adjust to 
decrements break down in the face of the size of the decrement? A 
related problem concerns the time at which age changes can no longer 
be compensated for by experience. 

Changes are superimposed upon individual differences and differ 
in themselves from individual to individual. Hence analysis must 
not only consider trends but also the variability of changes in relation 
to existing individual differences. 

To block out the field rapidly, cross-section investigations in which 
various levels of the population are sampled in the same way at sue- 
cessive age periods are indicated, with some account taken of social 
change as a confounding factor. These studies should not only be 
concerned with processes but also survey content or what is acquired 
or lost by the person as he moves on in time, ‘This would involve some 
cataloging of the person across the board at successive periods in 
terms of capacities, activities, interests, skills, attitudes, and adjust- 
ments in order to obtain some picture of the whole. The suggestion 
was made that such data be factor analyzed in order to facilitate the 
analysis of relations and suggest potentially valuable future inquiries. 
Designs 

Several basic designs emerged. The first used cross-sections 
sampled from the populations at various ages in a similar way, to 
represent the total population. Stress was placed upon the desir- 
ability of sampling designed to represent the total population since 
much of the literature now available is based upon peculiar samples 
which are at either the high or the low end of the socio-economic scale. 

A second design involves stratified samples followed longitudinally 
from the time of selection until death with detailed studies made of 
age changes, and cross comparisons between strata. Each sample 

85749572 
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should be selected in accordance with defined criteria and be adequate 
for its stratum. For example it would be desirable to study 100 in- 
dividuals of a low-income group, 100 from a middle-income group and 
100 from a high-income group over a substantial number of years in 
order to see how they adjust to the stresses and crises of aging. 

A third design mentioned earlier suggests a core group be selected 
and given a very wide range of physical and mental measures of many 
different types and followed for a long period of time, much as has 
been done in studies of children. The advantage of such a longitudinal 
study is that is makes possible not only the study of successive levels 
but also the study of change and stability in terms of increments and 
decrements. The possibility of studying interrelations of changes 
was also stressed. 

A fourth design involves selection on the basis of a category which 
defines a particular group in terms of a particular disease pattern 
an inherited characteristic, an educational level, a common type of 
early experience, a common pattern of earlier therapy (such as con- 
vulsive therapy), etc., and studies change or adjustment over time. 
Emphasized again and again was the desirability of making such 
groups homogeneous with respect to the particular characteristic in 
order to avoid confounding by an extraneous factor such as would be 
the case in a sample which consisted of a hundred individuals—30 of 
whom had a specific pathology unrelated to the particular category. 


Nervous system 


For problems in regard to changes in the nervous system, Streicher’s 
paper in the second session should be read. He made it clear that 
there were opportunities for extensive studies of the aging of the 
nervous system in animals by using neurohistological, neurochemical, 
and enzymatic techniques. Also proposed were studies in human 
beings of the changes in the number of cells, the intercellular relations, 
the electroencephalogram, the metabolic rate, and the blood flow. Such 
changes should be correlated with behavior changes in older people. 
Whereover possible quantitative studies of the variables and of their 
interrelations should be undertaken, since so much of the present 
literature is in essentially qualitative terms. Another area of investi- 
gation is concerned with the relation of changes in the vegetative 
functions with those in the nervous system and the relation of both 
sets of changes to behavior. 


Earlier and later behavior 


A dominant conference theme centers in the manner in which 
health, stimulation, behavior, personality and adjustment in the aging 
and aged person are affected by the stimulation, experiences, activities, 
skills, personality characteristics, and behavior of the earlier vears. 
Research would involve studies of past history, followup studies of 
individuals examined earlier, longitudinal studies, and the analysis 
of biographical and autobiographical material. 

Anyone who reaches 45 years or 65 years has had a long life history 
and has passed through many experiences. To what extent is adjust- 
ment to Poe demands, as presented by living arrangements, rela- 
tions with other persons, educational activity, diminished income, etc., 
constricted or facilitated by this past experience? Does earlier mobili- 
ty increase or decrease the possibilities of adjustment? Are earlier 
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unfortunate traits intensified or are they mellowed? Are such matters 
as earlier productivity and later roductivity, earlier learning and 
later learning, the scope and breadth of earlier interests and activities 
and those in later life, related? Do some types of early experiences 
make a person exceptionally vulnerable to deterioration or senile psy- 
choses; do other kinds of earlier history make him immune! Can we 
group individuals on the basis of their earlier experience, such as under 
and over achievers, professional or laborer, highly educated or little 
educated, etc., and analyze adjustment to aging? What factors in the 
life history promote the assimilation and integration of experiences 
and thus make for better adjustment in aging ¢ 

Another group of problems concerns the relation between character- 
istic features of earlier growth and characteristic features of aging. 
What is the relation between aging and the onset of puberty? How is 
the rate of maturing related to the rate of decline? What is the relation 
between the menopause and puberty? What is the relation of each or 
both to subsequent decline? Does prolonging growth make for slow 
or rapid aging ? 

Longevity 

One major study proposed concerns the relation between genetic 
constitution and longevity, a problem on which some data exists. 
Studies can be carried out on animals. Studies on human beings will 
improve as more scientific records on individuals and families become 
available. Where possible studies of longevity should include other 
aspects of aging as well. A second study concerned the relation be- 
tween longevity and adjustive capacity and would presumably analyze 
the physical and mental aspects of adjustment in relation to length of 
life. Finally a third study asks whether or not retirement increases or 
decreases longevity, a point on which the literature is not clear. 

It was also proposed that individuals be divided into classes in terms 
of various sampling characteristics and the longevity of various groups 
determined. How is survivorship related to a variety of variables? 
And it was suggested that a longitudinal study could begin with a very 
wide sampling which could be followed for a long period in order to 
obtain data on those who fail to survive as well as on those who do. 


Assessment by measurement or test 


The assessment function, whether made for health, for counseling, 
for educational classification, for measuring deterioration, or for 
ae for employment is an important one. Many instruments in 
the various physical, physiological and psychological areas with age 
and sex norms, determined upon representative samples of the popula- 
tion, are needed. Generally speaking present practice is to transfer 
instruments and norms from younger age levels to older age levels 
without modification or special say of their appropriateness. As 
one conferee put it, our present instruments are generally youth- 
oriented and youth-standardized. 

The solution is not quite as simple as getting new norms for older 
persons on present tests standardized for younger persons. For some 
areas new instruments with new criteria have to be devised, regardless 
of the desirability of interage comparisons or the need for measure- 
ment in longitudinal studies. We need comparable forms of tests for 
retesting. ention was also made of the relations of test scores to 
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cultural changes in time, to earlier cultural and educational status 
and to the effects of incentive and motivation. ; 

A problem which needs particular study concerns the discrepancy 
between the abilities the individual manifests in his life or working 
situation and his capacities as shown by test or measurement. Under 
what conditions is the older individual likely to work up to his ca —_ 
and under what conditions is he not? In youth and early adult li 
a test score may have more accuracy in terms of manifested ability 
or capacity, than it would have for older individuals in whom the 
discrepancy between score and functional capacity may increase. 

A related problem concerns the association between declines in job 
performance and declines in test performance. An older individual 
may be able to compensate and carry on in his tasks with high effective- 
ness long after there has been a substantial decline in test performance 
or visa versa. He may also be able to respond effectively under the 
immediate motivation and pressure of a test situation while he may 
respond poorly in self-initiated or spontaneous activities. These 
questions are essentially questions relating to the criteria against 
which tests are standardized, a question raised more specifically for 
intelligence tests. 


Intelligence 


Intelligence measurement in aging individuals was freely discussed 
in view of the contradictions in the earlier studies and the contro- 
versies occasioned by modern results. Since the effect of aging upon 
the part scores of intelligence tests is differential, it was proposed that 
the a and gains in various subtests and the factors which produce 
them be checked. Which factors artificially hold down the scores of 
old people and which artificially increase them ¢ 

The problem of sampling was thoroughly ventilated with general 
agreement that while stability of intelligence test scores is now clear 
for individuals at the high levels, we are not sure whether this 
relation can be generalized to lower levels. Nor is it clear how stability 
is tied to educational level and cultural background. 

Questions on the criteria for standardizing intelligence tests for 
older people were raised. Should we use functional efficiency as deter- 
mined by life or work performance, learning capacity, goodness of 
judgment or wisdom? Does it follow that. the scholastic success 
criteria used for the selection of many items on tests at earlier age 
levels are good criteria for older people? To what extent does: test 
performance predict to the life situations in which we find older 

rsons operating and functioning well? It was agreed that norms 

ave to be provided for older persons with the possibility that test 
components may have to be selected in a different way than those for 
younger age levels even though a change in components will make 
the determination of age relations difficult. We also need better 
standardization, more adequate sampling and better determination 
of the relation between scores and sampling variables. A question 
also was raised as to the extent to which the accuracy and meaning- 
fulness of the measurement of older persons by test will improve as 
education becomes more uniformly distributed ? 

The important and practical problem of determining the compo- 
nents which change least with age was emphasized in order to secure a 
base point from which decrements or changes can be measured because 
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-of the importance of the assessment of deterioration in very old 
persons and in psychotic and abnormal persons. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Throughout the discussion much emphasis went to the desirability 
of studying individual differences or the variability in the aging 
process as well as to the central tendencies. Does aging accentuate 
or reduce individual differences and if it does either or both, at what 
period in aging does any shift occur? What is the relation between 
-age differences and individual differences at various periods of aging ‘ 

What contribution is made to the variance which we know as in- 
dividual differences by factors such as age, sex, socioeconomic status, 
earlier education, life experience? The assumption of an increase 
in the spread of individual differences with advancing age was called 
into question. 

To what extent do the trends evidenced in our curves of the rela- 
tion of factors to chronolegical age cover or hide the changing proc- 
-ess in the individual? Analyses of changes with time in individuals 
as individuals are needed to clarify our present data. Longitudinal 
-data should be analyzed in terms of change in the individual as well as 
in the group. 

CULTURAL IMPACT 


Many problems relating to the impact of our culture upon the aging 
process were raised. Because of the very rapid social change during 
the last half century, older persons have had very different back- 
grounds in terms of experience and education than the younger. In 
some degree every phase of the adjustment process is affected. Its 
effect on sampling was mentioned earlier. 

How many of the adjustments of older people are artifacts of the 
culture and how many are characteristics of the aging process? Con- 
sider the differences in the value systems of the older and of the more 
recent culture. The former held that the more you worked the more 
moral you were, whereas the modern consumer economy regards work 
as somewhat incidental—in the older culture people prepared for 
a rainy day which they later had difficulty in recognizing, whereas 
modern culture emphasizes spending; the older culture was more 
Puritan, the modern culture is more free. 

Not only are there cultural changes in time, there are also sub- 
cultures within any cross section. How can categories be defined for 
grouping individuals in order to study the differential effects of vari- 
ous subcultures? Are such categories distinct classes or merely vari- 
ations in the percentage of individuals who possess characteristics 
common to the whole culture of a period? How much overlapping is 
there? This suggests that the common elements in the culture of 
various age levels should also be studied to give data for analysis of 
the separation of the various generations, 

More particularly, age grading is important. Is age grading char- 
acteristic, of what, does it consist, how is it related to sex, how does it 
correspond to the stereotypes with regard to age, what demands for 
age grading are made at various age levels, and how prevalent is 
their acceptance by various age groups? How do individuals adapt 
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in terms of age pyramids? For example, how does an old person in 
a suburb of the young adjust in comparison with an old person in an 
area with many old people? What is the effect of working on a pro- 
duction line with persons of your own age level or with persons of 
very different age levels? To what degree do people spontaneously 
sort themselves out in terms of age grades? 

Other cultural problems related to mobility. To what extent does 
geographical mobility or experience in moving about from place to 
place, or social mobility, or experience with a wide range of social 
strata, affect adjustment at later ages? To what extent do age experi- 
ence concepts such as seniority and social status work against mobility ¢ 
To what extent do time changes in the culture as for example those 
revealed in TV with its quiz programs, make older persons more ready 
to be interviewed and tested than was formerly the case? And how 
specifically do these types of stimulation which give common content. 
over wide areas affect older persons ? 


MECHANISMS OF ADJUSTMENT 


Input: Sensory and perceptual 

Although changes in vision and in hearing with age are matters 
of everyday observation and have been extensively studied, compre- 
hensive and analytical studies over wide age ranges on many different 
aspects of the sensory and perceptual processes are needed in order 
to determine the type, extent and variability of the exclusion of stimuli 
and its effect upon all aspects of behavior. Suggestions range from 


studies on normal populations (i.e., without pathology to special 


studies of particular populations in which illness or defect alters 
input. 

Related problems concern the extent to which sensory aids reverse 
the aging tendencies and the points at which aids become ineffective, 
because the changes which have outrun them create stress. The 
question of how to train older persons in the use of visual and hearing 
aids so as to avoid their rejection is important. The problem of in- 
creasing the perceptual cues available from the surroundings in order 
to facilitate the adjustment of older le was raised. For example, 
the problem of illumination arises bee’ Hethg arrangements, for em- 
ployment, for education, and for adjustment. 

How much does the slowing down of perceptual processes and the 
judgments of external events affect intellective functions and general 
adjustment? What is the effect of the reduction of the mass of stimu- 
lation upon the general level of functioning? Are its effects similar 
to those for animals and young humans in which reduction of the 
“arousal” level of stimulation resulted in abnormal or peculiar 
behavior. 

In estimating the effect of sensory loss upon behavior it was sug- 
gested more attention go to tests under working conditions, as 
evidence from miniature work situations indicates that these are more 
sensitive to changes in illumination than are the ordinary analytic 
tests used to estimate visual defects. Also mentioned was the desira- 
bility of a census of a representative sample of the population at 
various ages to determine the frequency, type and extent of sensory 
deficiencies. 
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Motivation 


From the experimental and observational material available on 
older persons, motivation clearly is a significant factor in determining 
responses. Some of the age declines observed in functional measures 
are ascribed to motivation rather than to changes in the functions 
themselves. 

In order to analyze the factors in motivation we need to categorize 
samples at various ages in terms of constructs about motivation and 
then analyze changes with age, sex, socioeconomic status, ete. In 
what respects are the drives of the old different and in what respect 
similar? This problem could be explored with reference to sex, 
hunger, anxiety, aggression, homeostatic equilibrium and so on. 

There is a suggestion also that in concrete situations demanding 
energy expenditure, the important problem is to get the older person 
acting, because once he starts action he continues satsifactorily. Some 
of the learning literature shows that the primary problem is not so 
much the acquisition of a skill or the development of competence as 
that of getting the older person interested in the activity and willing 
to put forth the necessary time and energy to carry on. ‘This is also 
strikingly true for handicapped persons, some of whom maintain self- 
help and productivity far above that of others with similar handicaps 
and often exceed the performance of normals. Not only do we need 
studies of motivation in immediate situations but also measures of 
persistence in order to study its relations to physiological and 
psychological performance. 

Another problem proposed concerns the secondary motivations 
which exist for the young adult and which ake with age. The 
younger person is not only strongly motivated by a desire to accom- 
plish but is secondarily motivated by his responsibility for his wife 
and children, the regard of his neighbors, and the competition with 
his fellows. He receives much cross stimulation from other persons 
which reinforces primary demands. For the older person these 
secondary motivations are gone and from the practical point of view 
it is important to know how they can be replaced. 

Suggested also were special studies of two types of persons to be 
compared with normals. The first would study the motivational pat- 
terns of outstanding individuals who continue activity into old age. 
The second would study persons who are strikingly successful in new 
jobs or occupations after retirement, and compare them with persons 
who have been only moderately successful or have been unsuccessful 
in developing activities after retirement. 

Involved in the motivation of older persons are their wants and 
needs. Emphasis went to their loneliness, the feeling of being use- 
less, and the need of support. How can older people be brought to 
feel useful and wanted when they are not employed—when usefulness 
in the economic or social sense typical of earlier age levels no longer 
holds? How are the wants of aged persons related to earlier income 
and social levels? To what extent are our recommendations for older 
people unrealistic because we think of all persons as wanting or need- 
ing the same facilities? To answer this question it was suggested 
that families from each of several income brackets from low to high 
be studied in order to describe their manner of life and to catalog 
their wants and needs. 
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The question was asked as to whether or not some withdrawal with 
age was not healthy? Can data on this problem be secured? How 
can we translate needs for activity into the specific activities that will 
meet the needs of older people. Do needs shift from desire for indi- 
vidualism to a desire for supporting res? Or is the trend in the 
reverse direction? Is there a biological need for more activity? How 
is it related to physical health? Do some persons need illness as a 
defense to explain their inactivity and ineffectiveness? To what ex- 
tent are these needs a product of the culture to which the individual 
has been exposed and to what extent intrinsic to aging itself? 

A closely related field to that of wants and needs 1s that of the 
attitudinal and value systems of the person. What are the goals of 
older people? How are values, attitudes, and goals determined and 
how may they be modified? What inner meanings do they attach 
to life experiences? Does hope diminish with aging? Is it replaced 
by despair? How can integrity be developed within the person so 
that he can meet the changing situations produced by aging itself? 

How flexible and how rigid are the attitudes of the aging person ¢ 
How are emotional flexibility and rigidity related to intellectual flex- 
ibility and rigidity? What are the underlying factors related to age 
which result in the conservatism and intolerance which are the pop- 
ular stereotypes for aged persons? Or are these stereotypes correct ? 

How do older persons define happiness and comfort? How are 
these definitions related to earlier conceptions and experiences? How 
can we overcome the overemphasis on accuracy which comes from a 
lifetime experience in which mistakes in school and in occupation have 
been costly? Can the attitudes built up in a work-oriented economy 
be modified to those which promote self initiated and free activities ? 


Learning 


The experimental work on the learning of older persons is very 
limited. Th no sense are there available the variety and number of 
studies available for children and young people. Because of this 
deficiency in the scientific literature most of the generalizations on 
the learning of older people are either based on casual observation or 
are transferred without modification from studies of younger persons. 
To develop a practical program for the education or rehabilitation of 
elder people substantial scientific literature upon which methods and 
procedures can be based is badly needed. 

Learning can be defined as the manipulation of stimulation and the 
environment of older persons in such a way that new methods of 
responding appear which thenceforth are available when the situation 
recurs. In general one can say of the whole learning field that too 
many generalizations have been made from narrow and limited 
tasks and from experiments carried on over a very limited period of 
time. For older people we need not only data on narrow and limited 
tasks but longer experiments in a wide variety of areas in which ex- 
periments are not oriented about speed or the reduction of error but 
the acquisition of the skill. Earlier work suggests that in the older 
ages more trials are necessary to reach the level of performance 

uivalent to that reached by younger persons. But it also in- 
dicates that if the trials are made, progress will take place. Because 
even this generalization is not firm we need to examine for both areas 
and types of learning the manner in which the value of redundancy 
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increases with age. It also suggested that the elimination of errors 
is more difficult for the aged but here again we need some firm 
information. 

Not only should experiments be concerned with the learning and 
the relearning of primary tasks, but much attention could go to the 
transfer of training from one habit to another and the interference 
of one habit with another. Is the essential variability of behavior 
reduced with age? Is behavior more readily crystallized in the old? 
How is this related to the facility in substituting one activity or one 
part or one function for another mentioned in an earlier section? To 
what degree is the difficulty which some older people have in learning 
related to the lifetime emphasis of accuracy! To what extent is it 
a product of attitudes which view learning as essentially a child’s 
task? How can we get old people to see that learning is permissible? 
How then can we modify their value systems both in its primary and 
secondary aspects to secure reinforcement ? 

That the problem of learning is not an exclusive concern of educa- 
tors was shown by its mention in connection with occupations for 
older people. How can you train older people for new jobs—for 
returning to work during emergencies such as war? How can older 
persons who are Saad rehabilitated and taught the new 
skills made necessary by the handicap or its correction ¢ 

Emphasized also was care in selecting groups for learning experi- 
ments from populations without era an Or at least, if they are 
peculiar in some respect, that fact would be noted. The possibility of 


securing cooperation from individual old people over a long time in 
the learning of particular skills was mentioned. Methods of 


recording or checking could be devised which would give us actual 
learning curves on old people at various ages. 

Other suggestions emphasize controlled laboratory experiments in 
learning using materials and situations varying in complexity in 
order to build up our basic knowledge and to develop principles for 
practical instruction. Another approach involves field studies of the 
way in which old people learn under their own initiative, with some 
attempt made to cover a variety of learning tasks and to record levels 
of attainment against time. Some attention could well go to the tasks 
which are relevant and appropriate for the old. Similarly there 
might be some emphasis upon the effects of practice in learning upon 
subsequent learning. Is there such a phenomena as becoming in- 
terested in learning for its own sake which can be carried over into 
old age? In connection with these specific problems some mention 
was made of the desirability of using samples which are homogeneous 
with respect to age and decline in function. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE PERSON 


Criteria of adjustment 

Many questions were raised about the criteria for adjustment. 
How can we distinguish between facts and values? Who sets up the 
criteria, the subject or the observer? How can we eliminate bias on 
the part of the investigator? Do we need to distinguish between 
adaptation which has neutral value and adjustment which has positive 
value? How can we separate out external success as an independent 
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factor on the assumption that socio-economic or cultural status is 
confounded by factors which are independent of adjustment? Are 
our analyses of adjustment laden with great bias in terms of social 
status and extrovert values? Are our concepts of adjustment phrased 
mainly as middle-class norms? 

What is the nature of adjustment? What is the relation of physical 
health to mental health? Perhaps we overestimate physical health 
and underestimate mental health in thinking about older people! 
Is normality with its conflicts mental health or is mental health the 
absence of conflict? Isa certain amount of pathology normal? How 
is mental health related to the criteria of inner and of outer adjust- 
ments? Do these values and goals change with age and if so how? 

Two concepts of adjustment result—one in terms of inner and the 
other, of outer adjustment. Can separate criteria for these be de- 
veloped? It is conceivable that a person of little external achievement 
may be well adjusted internally, whereas one with much achievement 
may be badly adjusted internally. Perhaps inner and outer adjust- 
ment require different scales and measurement techniques. 

It was suggested that subsamples selected in terms of various social 
and personality criteria be followed for a long period in order to 
analyze the process of adjustment. Some questioned whether adjust- 
ment can be measured by cross-section or momentary procedures? In 
its very nature, adjustment may center in the manner in which the 
person meets his problems over time and how he organizes his be 
havior rather than in his particular status at the moment. 

This suggests study of the defense patterns developed by the 1n- 
dividual to meet emergencies as well as some study of the organized 
behaviors which result in adequate response or automatic or ritualized 
responses. In his ongoing development does the older person socialize 
his relations with other individuals or does he sexualize them in the 
way younger persons do? Special studies of persons who lose their 
capacity to adjust and particularly of those who fail to meet crises, 
were also suggested. 

In thinking about adjustment, concern is with integrative or over- 
all characteristics of the human organism for which the problem of 
formulating scientific techniques presents much difficulty. In the 
discussions of the first session, many of these relationships were 
explored. 


Dimensions of adjustment. 


How shall we arrive at dimension for measuring adjustment? Is 
there a general factor, or is there only adjustment to particular situa- 
tions? Must we always define the situation when we talk of adjust- 
ment? By exploring a variety of situations and areas of living, 
perhaps some common or general measure could be achieved which 
could then be related to various phenomena. In the exploratory stage 
of such a project a very wide range of all varieties of behavior should 
be included in order to make certain that the ultimate measure was 
not biased—this implies a taxonomic approach prior to more specific 
definition. 

Three major concepts were developed as dimensions of adjustment: 
(a) the expansion or constriction of the life space (8) tolerance or 
intolerance of ambiguity and (c) complexity—simplexity. How are 
these to be validated? How are they interrelated? Could they be 
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combined so as to furnish a composite score that would be significant ¢ 
At what point and how in terms of age curve does reversal come; that 
is, when does expansion cease, tolerance decline, and simplexity 
appear? These dimensions might be checked at various age levels 
against groups of persons who had achieved satisfactory adjustment 
in terms of reputation among their fellows and their social position 
and those who had not. 

Also suggested was an exploratory study using interview and ob- 
servation procedures to describe the range and variety of emotional 
adaptations made at successive age periods in order to obtain insight 
into the nature of the demands and the character of the adjustment 
made. Out of this would come counts of problems, descriptions of 
the circumstances, and descriptions of adaptations made. 

It was also suggested that if the dimensions of the adjustment could 
be laid out, there would still remain an analysis of ego function as 
an integrator in order to determine how the dimensions are welded 
together in a particular individual or groups of individuals. 


Stress 


In a number of the sessions the use of stress situations to obtain 
data on changes in personality and adjustment was discussed. Some 
conferees felt that reactions to stress constituted a variable of the 
greatest importance whereas others felt that it was of relatively little 
promise. There was also some difference of opinion as to whether or 
not stress was bad for the organism. It was pointed out that tests 
of reactions to stress which theoretically seem to be significant ac- 
tually have not proven to be good predictors of personality or adjust- 
ment. It has also been assumed that reaction to stress involves a 
general capacity which transfers from one situation to another, whereas 
the actual use of stress situations for measurement indicates that while 
predictions from a stress situation of one type to another stress situa- 
tion of a similar type have some value,.they have little value in pre- 
dicting to a stress situation of a different type. Evidence also indicates 
that with age the organism’s capacity to withstand stress is reduced. 

In any event the conference suggested a systematic study of adapta- 
tions of adults to varieties of stress in relation to age, sex, and cultural 
level with particular attention to the capacity of the individual to rally 
under stress, and some description and analysis of the defense and 
adjustive mechanisms developed. Implied was the development of 
a variety of stress situations some of which would be miniature life 
situations. In addition to a study of age relations and prediction, 
some study of variability and some analysis of individual differences 
should be made. Among the types of situations for which the rate of 
recovery might be studied there were mentioned recovery from work, 
physical exercise, wounds, illnesses, shock, emotional experiences, and 
experimental stress situations. In one section mention was made of 
using the critical incident technique with older persons to collect ac- 
counts of stresses met earlier. 

Two distinct problems appeared, one of which concerns the extent 
and nature of the reaction under stress and the other of which deals 
with the rate at which the individual returns to normal functioning 
after meeting stress. Both imply an analysis of the emergency re- 
action mechanisins and of reserve capacity. 
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Other suggestions concerned the relation of stress and anxiety. It 
was recognized that as the person grows older a number of transition 

ints of crises arise in which radical transformations in life occur. 

hese transitions frequently cause anxiety in advance and stress as 
they are encountered. Moreover, because of the reduction of the mo- 
tility of the organism with age and the restriction of his freedom, 
the person must adapt not only to restriction but also to the stresses 
it occasions. The entire area of adult adjustment might therefore be 
explored from the standpoint of anxiety-producing, stressful, and 
frustrating situations. 

_ However, not all the conferees were agreed. Some raised the ques- 
tion as to why people under emergencies and responsibilities blossom 
out, and pointed to those who became President of the United States 
at relatively late ages and who met the challenge in unexpectedly 
effective ways. They raised the question whether or not the adjust- 
ment of older people might not be improved if more challenging and 
stressful situations with marked stimulating qualities were presented 
rather than the routine nonstressful situations in which they grow old 
gracefully. 

_ Another related problem concerned the fears of older p Pig par- 
ticularly those which relate to death, accident, disease and disa lement. 
Since fear of death is less marked than fear of disablement by illness 
or accident, it was eer that more emphasis go to the correction of 
such fears, particularly by pointing out that large propdrtions of older 


persons suffer no real mis 


Personality 
The conference frequently mentioned personality and raised ques- 


aps and are in good health. 


tions about personality organization. One question concerns the defi- 
nition of the healthy personality. Do we follow the model that has 


come from the realm of physica) disease and think of normality as an 
absence of pathology and i1)ness and thus arrive at a negative defini- 
tion? Or does mental health have a positive character? Do we as- 
sume that every person has undesirable characteristics and minor 
pathology symptoms and that mental health represents the capacity 
to balance these states against one another and arrive at an integration 
of the whole? 

A second major problem concerns a systematic study of the continui- 
ties and discontinuities in personality over a wide span of years extend- 
ing to death. Presumably there are always factors in the relationship 
of the person to the environment which produce change. Presumably 
also the person is moving through situations and experiences to new 
experiences and response patterns. When does this movement stop? 
What are the forces that make for stability ¢ 

A third major problem concerns the changes in the person’s capacity 
to integrate and organize his experience with age. Under what con- 
ditions does this increase, under what conditions does it decrease? 
How is balance and the capacity to bounce back from unfortunate ex- 
periences related to age? Are these integrations, functions of the 
difficulty or complexity of the situation or functions of personality 
traits? 
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Self-image 

Some conferees referred to the importance of studying the individ- 
ual’s perception of himself or his self-image. To what extent does this 
change with age? One study indicates that the younger adults tend 
to answer questions in terms of function by stating their social role, 
whereas older individuals tend to answer in terms of emotional tone 
or attitude toward their experience, This suggests a progressive 
change in the self-image with age. Perhaps appropriate studies using 
projective techniques may furnish insight into the nature of the older 
personality. 

A somewhat similar question is raised for educational procedures 
in which it is pointed out that adults come to old age with an ac- 
cumulation through learning of perceptions of the nature of the tasks 
put before them. To facilitate learning we need to change his per- 
ceptions of tasks and his self-image. Here is an area in which meas- 
urement is difficult but which may be quite revealing as to the manner 
in which the older individual operates in his life space. 

Among the more specific problems mentioned were the progressive 
restrictions or limitations of functions which arise both on a mental 
and physical basis and which affect the person’s perception of him- 
self and of his family and his work. How does the aging person 
perceive these biological changes and when? What is the effect of 
his awareness of the physical and mental changes which accompany 
aging and of their effect upon himself? Restriction of function 
may put strains upon the self which differ from those imposed by 
continuously expanding functions. 

But awareness that death is inevitable increases with age as does 
awareness of the limitations of time. How do these affect person- 
ality? How do goals and aspirations change and how readily do 
these change his perception of himself ¢ 


Do the perceptions of roles in later life also change? Does the male 


perceive the female and the female the male in the same way at different 

ages? What about the perception of hierarchy and authority at dif- 

ferent ages? At one extreme the ee Ca may make the in- 
0 


dividual become psychologically unemployable with illness as a way of 
justifying his diminished accomplishment. At the other, they may 
make for active participation. To what degree are abnormal mech- 
anisms related to or facilitated by the changing ge tual situation ? 
Autobiographies might be examined not so muc with regard to the 
facts that they contain about the life process but as reports upon 


the manner in which older persons perceive life and their relation 
to it. 


Roles 


The first session of the conference emphasized among other facets 
of adjustment the analysis of the behavior of older persons in terms 
of their roles. * * * 

Modern society is a highly specialized organization in which each 
individual fulfills a specific role in relation to the general social 
structure. We depend upon others fulfilling their roles. Since ad- 
justment depends upon the choice of roles, the way demands of roles 
re met and personal feelings about roles, we need to define and ex- 
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plore choice points and their effects upon subsequent development. 
Crises force choice, and present individuals with developmental 
tasks. What are the effects of such tasks upon adjustment? For 
example, what does shifting of the role of the woman from the 
mother role as the children leave home to the wife role with rela- 
tively little to do, involve? In a sense an analysis of role is an anal- 
ysis of the social life space. We need not only know how society 
defines roles, but also how individuals vary their conceptions of roles, 
how roles are related to sex and age and the relation of this con- 
ception to the adjustment process. A very significant problem arises 
out of the fact that most older persons have no vital role in society 
either as conceived by themselves or by society. 


Abnormal behavior 


The problems mentioned concerned the relation between the earlier 
history of the person including his ability, educational, cultural, and 
experience level to the onset and course of the senile psychoses. It 
is necessary to separate declines which result from normal aging from 
those which result from pathology and to distinguish between dis- 
eases which affect young and old alike and those which specifically 
affect older persons. Such studies would involve comparisons of 
normal and pathological groups at various age levels in addition to- 
the relation of the earlier history to symptoms. Particularly some 
study should be made of precipitating causes in relation both to the 
earlier complex of causes and the ultimate outcome. It is desirable 
to describe the senile psychoses from the psychological standpoint 
and to make systematic follow-up studies of groups selected earlier by 
psychological criteria. 

Particular attention should also go to methods of classifying per- 
sons with senile disorders and the accuracy of the classification since 
many erroneous placements of nonsenile individuals in the senile 
classification are made. Some study comparing therapy in senile 
psychoses and therapy in deteriorated conditions is indicated. 

A particular area which has been neglected because of the change 
of life expectancy by antibiotics is that of the aged subnormal indi- 
vidual. Since many subnormal individuals who previously died at 
earlier ages are now living into the period of old age, they present 
an important practical problem about which not too much is known. 


Rehabilitation 


In the sessions on learning, education and employment a number of” 
conferees mentioned the problem of the rehabilitation of older indi- 
viduals. Essentially rehabilitation involves (1) a diagnosis or assess-- 
ment of the individual’s condition, (2) the provision of physical aids 
or restorative measures and (3) acquiring of the necessary skill for the 
use of whatever is provided and the motivation to continue to so use it. 
The logic behind rehabilitation in old-age centers is the possible return 
of the older person to productive employment, self-care and manage- 
ment of his own affairs for a longer period. In any case the returns 
to the community in terms of productive work or the absence of de- 
pendency which ties up the productive capacity of other workers are 
substantial as are the gains to the person in terms of happiness and’ 
satisfaction. In some degree all studies mentioned under assessment 
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and learning would be relevant to the problems of rehabilitation and 
would play a part in building up a sound scientific basis for approach- 
ing the direct practical problems involved. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ENVIRON MENT 


The person with his adjusting mechanisms lives in an environment 
which is subject to change, even though it is preformed in large degree 
before he comes in contact with it. Through the deliberate control of 
elements and systems within the environment, modifications in adapta- 
tion and adjustment are brought about. For the purpose of this sum- 
mary, manipulations of the environment both planned and unplanned 
will be considered under several headings. 


Space and living arrangements 


On Monday afternoon, special attention was given to space and liv- 
ing arrangements for older persons, an area which covers not only the 
housing available and desirable for older pra but also the arrange- 
ments of space and equipment within the housing. Studies of the 
relations of physical and mental health to temperature and climatic 
conditions were also proposed. 

A study of space and living arrangements in terms of convenience, 
comfort and opportunities for self-help were stressed. Suggested were 
observational studies of the conditions under which people actually 
live and of their use of various types of facilities and space organiza- 
tions to be followed by experimentally devised facilities and space 
arrangements in which observations of behavior could be made and the 
effects determined. Similar questions were raised with regard to the 
organization of working space in order to increase proficiency, reduce 
accidents and make it possible for older persons to carry on for longer 
periods of time in jobs. The problem of self help and of productivity 
are not dissimilar. 

Many questions with reference to illumination, acoustics, the de- 
sign of particular facilities, the development of appropriate kinds of 
cues, etc., were raised. How are these related to the needs of older 
people? Also suggested was some study of the attitudes of older 
people toward space and living arrangement. There may be a dis- 
crepancy between the wishes of younger persons with regard to space 
and what older persons actually choose. Often the younger genera- 
tion’s conception of what is desirable for older people differs radically 
from what older people themselves want or need. How can desirable 
or ideal space locations be balanced against social relations and con- 
tact with familiar places? The problem of the old person is not 
solved by uprooting him completely from his familiar environment, 
no matter how excellent the new space arrangement may be. This 
discrepancy between the psychological and social aspects on the one 
hand and the physical nn material aspects on the other deserves ex- 
ploration. This indicated studies to determine whether changes in 
space arrangements and facilities actually result in more participa- 
tion and more effective behavior. For example do old people read 
more when you change the size of book type? When the illumination 
is improved? When facilities are provided ? 

This is an area rather than a project or a problem. Explorations 
of the problems in this area involve a number of disciplines such as 
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engineering, architecture, psychol and sociology which must co- 
operate in an empirical approach with actual study of behavior rather 
than the development of practices on casual, theoretical or abstract 
assumptions as to what is good or desirable for older people. 
Institutions for the aged 

Several studies of institutions and institutional life were suggested. 
One involves selecting institutions of various types which could be 
evaluated for their effect upon occupants by the use of observational 
and testing techniques. Within the wide range of institutions for 
older people there are many variants in terms of clientele, size, staff, 
facilities, atmospheres, and activities. By classifying institutions into 
categories and then studying those that meet defined criteria, infor- 
mation of scientific and practical value could be obtained. 

Another procedure suggested the selection of institutions with a 
known as then experimentally modify it by supplying ap- 
propriate staff, materials, and activities. Prior to and after the ex- 
perimental modification, aspects of personality and behavior could 
be observed and recorded. 

Particular studies of adjustment to institution life were suggested. 
These included an analysis of the narrowing range of adjustments 
called for and of the spheres of activity which are dropped as the 
person moves into an institution. An analysis of the kind, extent 
and types of stimulation given in institution environments and its 
effect upon behavior was also suggested. Comparison of institution 
populations with outside controls with respect to selection, adjustment 
and personality were also implied. Because new institutions for the 


aged are ert ear private and governmental auspices, it is impor- 


tant that studies be undertaken. Veterans’ Administration domi- 
ciliaries were suggested as a possible source of data. 


EDUCATION 


_ The field of the education of the older person is one of growing 
importance, not only because of the incr number of older persons 
but because of the marked transformation in living which accompany 
retirement, now a characteristic pattern in our society. We need a 
substantial body of literature in addition to that suggested in the 
earlier discussion of learning, based on scientific investigations on the 
content, materials, and methods for educating older persons, which 
would correspond to the great literature now available for children. 
We also need data on the nature and extent of individual differences 
and their relation to content and methods of various.types. From 
such a backlog of information generalizations and practices would 
emerge. 

More specific programs were mentioned. First, how can we revise 
the ony accepted principle among educators that old people 
cannot learn’ Next we must define the purpose for which we are 
educating old people with some clarity in relation to the other aspects 
of the conference. Some distinction between a central curriculum 
and additional material to be added might be desirable. We need 
to know something about the relation of age segregation to perform- 
ance in educational groups, whether we should sort persons out by 
interest patterns rather than by age, and how great a spread there 
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must be in age, in order to have ®. group which is most homogenous 
and effective for education. Evidence suggests interest patterns 
rather than an age basis. But evidence s ts that with too wide 
an age spread the older persons feel out of p and lose interest. 

Some analysis might well be made of program content in order to 
see whether or not appeals are the same or different from those for 
younger people. We need knowledge about the places and auspices 
under which to hold classes, and whether instruction should be given 
in large or small ups. We need to know something about tele- 
vision, especially the effect of face-to-face education as contrasted 
with education over television. Some study of the effectiveness of 
television for older peop could well be made. 

In the industrial field three types of problems were raised: one 
the education or training of the individual for a shift in jobs in the 
later period of his working life which is so often necessary in order 
to accommodate age changes. The second concerns the evaluation of 
various types of preretirement education and counseling in terms of 
content, methods, and outcomes. The third concerns the type of 
training after retirement that would facilitate postretirement employ- 
ment or other activities. 


THE USE OF ENERGY 


Under this heading, assuming that the changing person in an 
organized environment is an active agent concerned with using time 
and energy, three topics are — together. These are concerned 
with counseling or the guidance of the person’s activities, employment 
or the use of energy in work, and retirement the period of self- 
initiated and controlled activity. 


Counseling 


The problem of counseling older persons appears in connection 
with the employment, the sdfieanmnt, the education, and the retire- 
ment of older persons, To doa job in the individual case, vari- 
ous tests and measures, both psychometric and projective, are needed 
in order to assess the potentialities or undevelo capacities, the 
skills and knowledges, and the attitudes and value systems of the 

erson. 
m Usable devices for such assessment are likely to result from the 
analysis of age changes and the development and standardization of 
tests described in an earlier section. There should also be some 
analyses of what is needed in the practical conduct of counseling 
followed by deliberate attempts to construct appropriate measures. 

From studies on the employment of older workers, it is clear that 
good counseling procedures improve status and result in better po- 
sitions. It was suggested that similar evaluations of counseling pro- 
cedures be made in the personality, adjustment, and social relation 
areas, and that surveys be made of the frequency, character, and types 
of counseling services needed for and by older persons. 


EMPLOYMENT 


For the discussion of “pee problems in detail, reference 


should be made to the Wednes 


85749—57——_3 


ay morning session devoted to that 
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topic. Some definition and analysis of the dimensions of the employ- 
ment problem for older age groups should be undertaken. Needed is 
accurate and reliable data on the people in each occupation by age, sex 
and other variables from the age of 45 onward and particularly from 
65 on. Some analysis of age standards and of the factors which de- 
termine work selection and survival in various occupations is desirable. 
Longitudinal work histories obtained on the same individuals over 
many years and specific studies of employees who do satisfactory work 
at middle age, but who become real problems at older ages would add 
significantly to our knowledge. 

tailed work histories and work adjustment analyses of older em- 
ployed and older unemployed persons to determine the differences be- 
tween them would be of value. The resistant unemployed at older 
ages present a problem. A study could well be made of the effect of 
pension rights, seniority and retirement upon job mobility and upon 
the job inflexibility which accompanies aging. 

We need detailed studies of occupational roles in old age and of the 
categories into which to divide our older employed people. More study 
should be made of the factors related to job performance or functional 
efficiency. Job performance might become a criteria against which 
various counseling and guidance devices are evaluated. A special 
study should be made of older women workers. 


Retirement 


Various projects were proposed which in one way or another were 
concerned with the effects of retirement on illness, adjustment and mor- 
tality. Moreover, there was some concern about the relation between 
retirement and physical and mental health. Moreover, since retire- 
ment is both forced and voluntary, the long-range effects of different 
classes of retirement might be analyzed. 

We also know little about the differential relation of the effects of 
retirement to cultural status and the education of the person prior to 
retirement. This suggests not only direct study of the effects of retire- 
ment on various subclasses and individuals, but also a study of the 
more basic psychological problems to determine what eiticnaton, 
breadth of experience, and mobility do for the individual when he is 
placed upon his own resources at retirement. 

Some specific problems centering about the study of retired aca- 
demic people anit their placement were also mentioned. Also sug- 
gested were some descriptive or observational studies of selected 
group of older people to record the time-filling activities they use 
to meet retirement and the relative success of various activities in 
bringing about later happiness and adjustment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In bringing this summary to a close we may point out that it, as 
well as the conference proceedings themselves, demonstrates the exist- 
ence of a rich and fertile field for psychological research on the proc- 
esses of aging and on the conditions under which older persons live 
and function. In spite of the fairly substantial literature now in ex- 
istence, the field is still in a sense virgin, in that in almost every area 
little more has been done than to block out or suggest the problems 
that might well be undertaken. 
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Because schoolchildren and college students are readily available 
in substantial groups and because society has faced the problem of 
their care and education for generations, a surprisingly large part of 
all the information we have about human beings is based on periods of 
childhood and early adult life. Interest in growth is also intrinsic 
in many of the biological and psychological sciences. But our society 
is rapidly moving into a period in which it must deal in a practica 
way with great numbers of older persons by individual and group 
procedures. 

This conference was optimistic about aging as a field of research 
and about the scientific opportunities it presents. It was also opti- 
mistic about the value of the contributions research makes to practice. 
It was not quite so optimistic about the practical procedures for stimu- 
lating and organizing such research. 

It felt that substantial funds would be necessary and that in a sense 

a profession interested in the study and care of older people needs to 
be created to supplement the specialists within the various professions 
who are interested. Some dedication to the welfare of rt persons 
on the part of gifted scientific workers is needed. To meet the needs 
of the field, direct grants may be made to research workers for specific 
projects. Institutes and teams set up to conduct research on core 
problems should be established. The cooperation and interest of uni- 
versities should be sought. Personnel should be developed through 
fellowships and grants to younger scientists. Systematization and 
organization of the field in the intellectual sense would be facilitated 
by grants to seniors and particularly to capable older retired persons 
who could conduct research projects and bring together in systematic 
form the present literature. , 
_ The conference actually found the content of its discussions so 
interesting that it spent little time on the problem of implementation. 
But there can be no question as to its feeling about the value of the 
field from a scientific point of view and its growing importance from 
the practical point of view. Moreover, the conference was committed 
to a double-barreled approach, first, through fundamental and basic 
research of a more abstract character and, second, through functional 
and action research growing out of practical situations. Because of 
the positive feedback between research and practice, the conference 
looked to the future for continuing and important contributions to 
the understanding, well-being, and adjustment of older persons. 
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2. TRAINING NEEDS IN PSYCHO-SOCIAL GERONTOLOGY 
AND THE PROBLEMS OF MENTAL HEALTH IN THE 
ELDERLY 

BacKGROUND 


Keenly felt concern over lack of training opportunities for research 
and service personnel in the psychological and social areas of geron- 
tology led in February 1956 to the formation of a special subcommittee 
of the Research Committee of the Gerontological Society. On the 
committee were Dr. John E. Anderson, professor, Institute of Child 
Welfare, Vaiserniy of Minnesota; Dr. James Birren, chief, Section 
on Aging, National Institute of Mental Health; Dr. Ewald Busse, 
head, Department of Psychiatry, Duke University; Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, chairman, Division of Gerontology, Institute for Human 
Adjustment, Univarsity of Michigan; Dr. Robert W. Kleemeier, 
director, Moosehaven arch Laboratory; and Mr. Clark Tibbitts, 
chairman, Committee on Aging, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

Dr. Kleemeier served as chairman of the special subcommittee. The 
research committee of the Gerontological Society was under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Ernest Burgess, who worked closely with the members 
of the special subcommittee in the development of its plans. 

Members of the subcommittee met several times during the spring 
months to discuss methods of attack on the problems of training needs 
in gerontology. ‘These discussions served to clarify the problems in- 
volved and pointed to the necessity of committing substantial time to 
imaginative thinking in this area. The desirabilty of consulting with 
outstanding people in the various disciplines basically concerned 
became apparent as plans began to take shape. 

Thus it was proposed that a work conference of a limited number 
of highly qualified people representing various areas in the social and 
psychological sciences thould be called. With this as the object a re- 

uest was submitted to the National Institute of Mental Health for 

ds to support such a conference. The proposal was approved and 

a grant was made for the period July 1, 1956, through December 31, 
1956, to carry out the projected conference. 

The feeling of urgency in this matter led the subcommittee to call 
the conference at the earliest possible date, July 25-31, 1956. 

The announcement sent to each of the carefully selected participants 
described the purpose of the conference and the procedures to be 
followed. Since this announcement embodies the purpose of meeting, 
describes the procedures actually followed, and gives other pertinent 
information about the conference it is presented here in its entirety : 


Conference on training needs in peychology, anthropology, 


sociology, economics, and psychiatry as related to social 
saree ogy and the problems of mental health in the 
elderly 


Conference dates.—The conference will be held during the 
period July 25-31, 1956. The first session will be July 25-28. 
The second session July 29-31. 
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Conference location—Emeritus Hall, American Society 
for the Aged, Inc., 147 East Main Street, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Purpose—The purpose of this conference is to explore 
methods of meeting current needs for training of scientific 
and professional personnel in social gerontology. Solution 
to mental health problems of the elderly requires the collabo- 
rative efforts of several scientific and professional disciplines. 
Collectively these specialties delimit the field of social geron- 
tology ; e. g., sociology, psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, 
and economics. 

The existing problems have to a large extent been described. 
The most recent and authoritative statement was that made 
in a report to the governors’ conference by the Council of 
State Governments (The States and Their Older Citizens, 
Chicago: 1955, pp. xvii, 176). In it the necessity for provid- 
ing a basis for intelligent planning is indicated. <A significant 
portion of the report, like others in recent years, is devoted 
to an analysis of the problem of mental health in the elderly, 
and calls for research and training in the field which is here 
referred to as social gerontology (p. 91 ff.). It points out 
that gerontology is, with scattered exceptions, not covered 
in undergraduate and graduate curricula of colleges and uni- 
eee In addition, the following recommendations are 
made: 

“Schools and departments for the training of lawyers, 
ministers, nurses, physicians, psychologists, and social work- 
ers should have courses, or units within courses, on problems 
of the aging and the specific services for them relevant to the 
given profession. se 

“* * * Most of the State study groups have emphasized 
that many current activities for the aging are based on as- 
sumptions not yet established scientifically. They therefore 
stress the urgent need for basic research in aging and call for 
heavy investments by public and private bodies. Combined 
with this are recommendations for expanding the number of 
people trained to work in the field of aging and to apply exist- 
ing knowledge effectively. * * *” 

We expect this conference to result in a meaningful defini- 
tion of social gerontology considered from the vantage point 
of a number of disciplines. Furthermore, we expect the con- 
ference to result in an assessment of current research as 


related to training in social gerontology. We expect to scrut- 


inize the field of social gerontology as an area of professional 
specialization as well as to find an answer to the question of 
need for such a specialization. We expect to formulate a con- 
crete statement concerning training needs in social geron- 
tology as well as to develop specific proposals concerning the 
ways in which such needs could be satisfied. 

rocedure.—The needs in the field, as defined above, serve 
as a clear point of departure for discussions about methods 
to be adopted in developing appropriate research and training 
programs. This end seems best served by a small group, e. g., 
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about 15 individuals, who are already recognized authorities 
in aspects of social gerontology. 

The conference will be as free from formality as is con- 
sistent with the accomplishment of its purposes. There will 
be no prepared papers; rather, the emphasis will be upon 
giving a invited participant full opportunity to contribute 
to the ideas and material under discussion. 

The achievement of conference objectives by the informal 
methods we advocate requires a fair amount of time. Hennes 
a week would be ideal. This would not only allow for the 
germination of ideas but also for a considered reaction to 
them which, in turn, should produce sounder recommenda- 
tions and more substantial plans for implementation. 

However, since all of our participants may be unable to 
leave their regular duties for so long a time, it is proposed 
that the conference be divided into two sessions. The first 
session would be completely unstructured. Conferees would 
have opportunity to get to know each other on a personal 
as well as a professional basis. Each would know the gen- 
eral conference objectives and their discussion would quite 
naturally center upon these objectives. The second session, 
on the other hand, would be so organized that it should result 
in a written statement of findings and should include concrete 
proposals, suggestions, and observations concerning future 
action. 

All conferees will be encouraged to attend both sessions but 
those who find this impossible will be asked specifically to 
attend the second session. 


It would have been impossible successfully to organize this confer- 
ence on so short a notice without the active cooperation of many people 
in addition to subcommittee members. Thus through Dr. John S. 
Allen, vice president of the University of Florida, the university 
served as the grantee institution, lending its prestige to the project. 

Mr. Frank J. Hale, president of the American Society for the 
Aged, Inc., generously extended to the conference the use of Emeritus 

all, the society’s Palm Beach headquarters. The site proved to be 


ideal, not only because of the delightful physical surroundings but 
also because of the err hospitality provided personally by both 
a 


Mr. Hale and Mr. Harry A. Murphy, executive vice president of 
the American Society for the A 

No conference is any better than its participants and in this respect 
the Palm Beach conference was most successful. It would have been 
difficult. indeed to assemble an abler, more enthusiastic, or harder 
working group than those who contributed their time and efforts to 
this meeting. 

The conference was held in two sessions. During the first session, 
July 25-28, Drs. Anderson, Birren, Donahue, Kleemeier, and Webber 
met to discuss plans and proposals to be presented to the full confer- 
ence. They were joined later in this period by Drs. Burgess, Kuhlen, 
and Streib. 

On the morning of July 29, the conference convened with the full 
complement of participants present. From then until noon of July 31 
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conferees met both as a single body to discuss proposals and in smaller 
work groups in which specific problems were discussed and material 
was organized for presentation to the total group. 


SuMMARY OF CONFERENCE F'rnpInGs 


Long-time though now rapidly accelerating demographic, scientific, 
and technological developments have brought into American life a 
new social phenomenon of vast and growing magnitude. This phe- 
nomenon may be defined briefly as a marked rise in the number and 
proportion of people characterized by measurable basic biological 
and psychological changes associated with advancing age, by the com- 
pletion of traditional adult roles, and by other situational changes. 

The nature, scope, and magnitude of the phenomenon of aging must 
be unde as a part of our way of life and as a basis for efforts to 
deal with the change and problems which it, in turn, is creating. 

In order to achieve this understanding, the Palm Beach conference 
group believes it is necessary to bring together and synthesize (co- 
ordinate) appropriate knowledge from the several scientific disciplines 
concerned— 

1) As a basis for further scientific study ; 
to} As a body of knowledge which can be imparted as an 
aspect of general education, as basic cre on for training in the 
professions, and as information required by administrators and 
coordinators of action programs. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 


Scientific advances can and should be made by investigators in a 
limited area, but experience indicates that such advances are, at 
only gradually fitted into our general knowledge unless a means 0 
communication is provided. 

American society is acutely aware of the pressures which are attrib- 
utable to our aging population but the lack of precise definition of the 
problem and the vagueness of its origins and lack of solutions have 
resulted in the demand by society that scientific knowledge be rapidly 
expanded to relieve these mounting social pressures. 

Training project 

Therefore, it is the opinion of the conference that a major educa- 
tional project be undertaken to bring together in a coordinated 
comprehensive system the existing knowledge in the field of aging. 
It is to disseminate this knowledge to college and university educators 
so that it can be integrated into education, into the wert skills of 
the health and welfare disciplines, and into the planning of program 
administrators and coordinators. 

The development of educational and training activities in this field 
requires an explicit experimental attitude which recognizes that the 
new facts and issues will become defined, which will, in turn, require 
major shifts in direction and policy. The conference thus considered 
any recommended actions or steps as limited in time and were to be 
followed by an assessment of their effect. The conference believed 
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that it was premature to suggest specific, detailed organization or 
reorganization of educational institutions to achieve or meet the 
apparent needs. ee 

he development of educational activities should proceed by a 

uence of steps each of which might lead to a more clearly defined 
= for now existent as well as future components of our colleges 
and universities. Thus no major reorganization of educational or 
training services are advised. 

The conference believed that an experimental approach should be 
taken in promoting an intensive cooperative activity by established 
scientific and professional fields within university and college depart- 
ments. 

The interrelations of the project to educational institutions and 

rograms and professional activities is illustrated by the following 


agram : 
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The opinion was developed that a major activity be proposed which 
would meet several interdependent needs. Such a project. would 
undertake the following actions: 

3} Conduct a training institute in psychosocial gerontology ; 
6b) Prepare a handbook of psychosocial gerontology ; 
o) Prepare course syllabi ; 
) Survey European practices and developments ; 
e) Study university administrative problems encountered in 
introducing gerontological material into the university curricu- 


um 
(f) Co ree the availability of fellowships and stipends for 


study in this area; 
(g) Study adequacy of avenues of publication. 

Trainees attending the institute would be selected from active 
teachers in several disciplines importantly concerned with individual 
and social adaptations to aging; thus enabling them to introduce new 
materials, ee ae and concepts into their own courses and re- 
search, and help to convey the content to their colleagues. The proj- 
ect would thus enrich the content of undergraduate and graduate 
instruction in the several disciplines and would increase the ability 
of students to deal with these problems and opportunities in their 
teaching activities, in their research, and in administration. 
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Tue First Session, Jury 25-28 


As indicated above, Drs, Anderson, Birren, Donahue, Kleemeier 
and Webber met on the morning of July 25, to discuss training needs 
and methods in social gerontology. The emphatic concensus was 
that great need existed and that time might well be spent in thinking 
through plans by which this need could be fulfilled. 

As discussion and plans developed, a document containing sug- 

ted actions — to take shape. The original group was joined 
y Drs. Burgess, Kuhlen and Streib, who made invaluable contribu- 
tions to the preparation of this statement. By July 28 this docu- 
ment representing the thinking of session I was completed and read 
for consideration by the entire conference group. It was consid- 
ered entirely tentative and intended to serve only as a starting point 
ro session II. This product of the group thinking of session I 
ollows: 


Working draft for a proposal to support recommendations 
for developing training in psychosocial gerontology to in- 
terest and prepare college and university teachers for in- 
struction in courses related to mental health in aging 


Members of the first session discussed the relation of train- 
ing and research in gerontology to the fields encompassed 
by the various psychological aa social sciences. The prob- 
lems of definition and of terminolegy became more difficult 
as the discussion progressed ; nevertheless, it was recognized 
that some definition of the fields would be necess or the 
development of proposals for university and graduate in- 
struction. It soon e apparent that the term “social 
gerontology” was too restrictive in that it did not obviously 
encompass the antecedents of social interactions in individual 
behavior and biological mechanisms. Therefore, the term 
psychosocial gerontology was proposed, and two definitions 


were S ted : 
(1) Psychosocial gerontology is the study of the be- 
havior of the aging and the aged and its bases in society, 
the immediate environment, and its individual differ- 


ences. 
(2) Psychosocial gerontology is the study of indi- 
vidual and group behavior of the aging and the aged. 


TRAINING NEEDS 


Consideration was next given to methods of developing 
psychosocial gerontology as a proper field of study and re- 
search. Sporadic interest manifested by academic personnel 
of many colleges and.universities throughout the country 
and the establishment of gerontological units at a few educa- 
tional institutions is considered as indication of growing 
recognition of the need for gerontological trainmg and 
research. 

The demands for professional personnel to work. with 
older people is known to far exceed the present or prospective 


1 See third paragraph of the second session, p. 40. 
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supply. The universities, if they are to meet the growing 
requirements for trained workers, must be stimulated to ex- 
pand their training programs and facilities in the area of 
psychosocial gerontology. 


PURPOSE 


Thus the primary purpose of this conference is to promote 
understanding of this need and to outline concrete proposals 
for increasing the number of university teachers interested 
and qualified in the field of psychosocial gerontology. 


PROPOSALS 


The following proposals were made and considered in some detail 
by the group: 

i Interuniversity council: That an interuniversity council 
be formed to sponsor and request funds to support a project 
to supply the training needs of college teachers and research 
directors in psychosocial gerontology. 

A. The universities selected should be limited to not more 
than five and should be selected on the basis of clear-cut ac- 
tivity in the field. 

B. One university should be selected to serve as the finan- 
cial agent for the gon and the project director will be a 
member of the faculty of this institution. 


Il. That the meee project of the interuniversity council 


would be the holding of a 1-month training institute in 
psychosocial gerontology in preparation for which a number 
of preliminary projects would be developed. 


A. Training institute 
1, Purpose: 

(a) Impart to selected active teachers in the several 
disciplines importantly concerned with mental health in 
relation to the well-being of the aging, materials and 
analyses from disciplines other than their own an inte- 
grated understanding of the emerging problems of 
aging. 

(6) Enable these teachers to introduce these ma- 
terials, approaches, and concepts into their own courses 
and research, and help to convey to their colleagues the 
need for interdisciplinary attention. 

(c) By thus enriching the content of graduate instruc- 
tion in the several disciplines, to increase the ability of 
students to deal with these problems and opportunities 
in their later teaching activities, in research and in ad- 
ministration for the purpose of improving the mental 
health and social well-being of increasing numbers of 
aging men and women in the society.” 

2. Membership in the institute would be available to indi- 
viduals holding college and university faculty appointments. 

3. The number of students admitted to the institute would 
not exceed 30 to 35. 


2 This wording was prepared in session II. 
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4, The site of the institute would be one chosen to promote 
close and informal exchange of information and offering an 
environment conducive to create thinking. 

5. The staff of the institute would be of several levels: 

(a) Five guest lecturers of eminence and great teach- 
ing skill. 

<b) Five staff lecturers, chosen for their professional 
competence in the various aspects of psychosocial ger- 
ontology. 

(c) — lecturer from each of the following coun- 
tries should be included on the teaching staff: England, 
France, Holland, Germany, and Scandinavia. 

(zd) Administrative stait would include the following 
positions: Project director, secretary, and_ clerical 
assistant. 

6. Instruction in the following aspects of psychosocial 
gerontology will be offered in the institute: (These were de- 
veloped during session IT and are presented in part later in 
this report). 

7. Budget would cover; Project director, guest lecturers, 
staff lecturers, fellowships, secretary, clerical assistance, 
travel, and supplies. 


B. Handbook of psychosocial gerontology 

In the absence of a published systematic and comprehen- 
sive survey of the literature it is important to produce a work- 
ing document for use as a resource book for the training 
institute, and for publication and general distribution follow- 
ing the institute. 

1. Purpose of the handbook: The basic object would be 
to prepare a handbook of psychosocial gerontology as an 
authoritative technical summary of the scientific and_profes- 
sional literature for use by graduate students and by pro- 
fessional and scientific specialists in such fields as psychiatry, 
social work, psychology, economics, sociology and anthro- 
pology. It should be suitable for instructive and reference 
use and should contain references to the literature, index, 
tables, and graphic representation of data. 

2. An editorial board would be chosen by the editor in chief 
to assist him in the preparation of the handbook. It is rec- 
ommended that the board include members from foreign 
countries in order to insure that foreign developments in 
psychosocial gerontology be Lenridastett 

3. Contributors to the handbook would be selected by the 
editor in chief and be compensated at a nominal fee for their 
manuscripts. 

4. The budget would cover the following items: Salary for 
ae chief, fees for writers, editorial work, and publica- 

ion cost. 


C. Course syllabi 


1. Purpose of the syllabi will be to offer ee and uni- 
versities an outline upon which to begin the development and 
presentation of courses in psychosocial gerontology in order 
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to stimulate students to undertake research and/or prepara- 
tion for service in the field of aging. : 

2. A committee will be appointed to assemble the materials, 
repare the outline, select audiovisual aids such as films, 
inescopes, recordings and recommended types of field tripe 

e. g., to research centers, mental hospitals, golden age clubs, 
geriatric centers and specialized housing units. 

3. It is suggested that among other things the content of 
the syllabi would include: Old age in modern society and 
practical applications to modern problems. 

4. Budget needs will include the following: Consultant, 
travel for committee members, editorial assistance, and publi- 
cation, 


D. European study 

1. Purpose: A- comparative survey of the place of older 
people in the countries of Western Europe which would be 
ublished in book form for use in the training institute and 
ater in university courses and research. 

2. One individual would be selected to investigate in the 
Western European countries and prepare and publish a 
systematic report of comparative findings. 


E£. Committee on fellowships and stipends 

1. The pur of the committee is to make a survey and 
an analysis of available stipends and fellowships in psycho- 
social gerontology, to make recommendations with regard 
to the development of sources of these funds, and to publi- 
cize the available resources. 

2. A fellowship stipend committee will be appointed to 
develop a policy statement with regard to the needs for sti- 
pends in research and teacher training, to visit in person 
and survey the various grantin organizations and agencies 
and to publish a pamphlet including the policy statement and 


the fellowship stipend resources. 
fF, Study committee on a journal of psychosocial gerontology 


1, A committee be formed to consider the organization, 
administration, and editorial policies of a journal of psycho- 
social gerontol which would be international in scope. 

2. The committee, if convinced of the need and feasibility 
of establishing a journal of this nature, would formulate a 
statement of organization and budget for submission to a 
grant organization for support over, for example, a 10-year 


riod. 

8. The statements prepared by the committee would in- 
clude their impressions of the role of a journal in helping 
to develop teaching materials and resources appropriate to 
college and university education. 

4. ‘To make recommendations about the composition of the 
editorial board and to prepare a list of names from which 
an editor would be selected. 

5. The activities of the committee would include such sur- 
veys of publication experience as it would require to provide 

85749—57——4 
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a realistic and factua! background for their recommenda- 
tions. 
Tue Seconp Session 


The second session opened on Sunday morning, July 29, 1956, with 
all members of the conference present. 

Each conferee was given a copy of the document which had been 
shaped in the first session and which is given in full above. The con- 
ference chairman, Dr. Kleemeier, read this aloud to the group. The 
discussion of the proposal follows: 

Dr. Fleming asked whether the two definitions suggested for ~~ 
chosocial gerontology encompassed the relationship of the aged to 
other age groups. Dr. Burgess felt that the first definition covered 
Dr. Fleming’s question and that by adding the phase “in society” to 
the second definition it too would be satisfactory. 

Dr. Donahue stressed that the proposal was presented primarily 
as a basis for discussion and was in rough form. 

Dr. Kleemeier added that it would be difficult to arrive at a final 
wording of the proposal in a group of this size. This task must be 
carried out by one person thoroughly familiar with the group intent. 


The chairman commented that the paragraph on training needs 
could be greatly expanded but that for the purposes of the present 
draft these were kept at a minimum. He added that the list of 
universities suggested as possible sponsors for the project was by 
no means limited to the 10 universities named. However, it was the 
intention to include in this list only universities which had evidenced 
rotable activity in the field of gerontology. 


The chairman also called attention to the fact that session I did 
not explicitly define the purpose of the training institute but rec- 
ognized that the purpose of the entire project was to stimulate inter- 
est in training in psychosocial gerontology particularly at the college 
level. He felt that the role of the college teacher should be empha- 
sized as an important factor in the institute. 

Attention was called to the fact that session I did not attempt to 
work out the content of the institute. This could be more profitably 
done by participants of the full conference. This comment also 
applied to the content of the course syllabi, handbook, and other 
projects cay to the institute. 

Dr, Linden asked why only Western European countries were 
selected for study. Dr. Donahue replied that while a comparative 
picture of other cultures would be interesting, time and other limita- 
tions made feasible only a study of Western European approaches to 
problems of psychosocial gerontology. While Dr. Linden agreed 
with this position, he pointed, out that lessons are to be gained from 
the study of other cultures. 

Dr. Birren asked whether the investigation of fellowships and 
stipends should be considered a major project or a secondary one, 
subsidiary to the training institute. Dr. Kleemeier replied that while 
this certainly was an important project it was not of | the magnitude 
of the training institute or the handbook, 

Dr. Webber suggested that the proposed journal be a journal of 
chapter Smvsransp¢ § Dr, Donahue and others agreed it would 

more consistent to add the term “psycho.” 

The group concurred at this point in submitting this tentative 
proposal for the record of this conference as a product of the Special 
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Subcommittee of the Research Committee of the Section on Psychol- 
ogy and the Social Sciences of the Gerontology Society. Dr. 
Birren said that this is the official group that should make requests 
for funds to support the proposal. 

At Dr. Donahue’s suggestion the chairman asked for an expression 
of opinion from the group from the overall picture as presented by 
the proposal. Dr. Burgess said that while he did not attend all of 
session I, the working draft was in his opinion a very fine statement 
to use as basis for further work and thought. He congratulated the 
committee and those who participated in the first session. 

Dr. Spector suggested that there should be included in the intro- 
duction to the project a statement art to the desirability of a 
cooperative, interuniversity approach. He went on to state that in 
view of the scarcity of trained people in this field, it would be far 
more. productive to set up one first rate cooperative training center in 
gerontology than it would be to dissipate the few trained people 
among several smaller centers with duplicated programs. 

Dr. Fleming asked whether the Training Institute would be de- 
signed primarily for those with a high level of sophistication in the 
field who would be able to share their experience or simply for people 
who expressed an interest in the field or for both groups? It was 
Dr. Kleemeier’s opinion that participants would be specialists in fields 
from which they were chosen and at the same time have an interest 
in the field of old age without necessarily having done any specific 
work in the field or having any extensive knowledge of gerontology. 
It is hoped that: interested people would come and be trained in order 
to go back to their own universities or other institutions to introduce 
courses or units within courses, or in some way to help in the organiza- 
tion of courses, aimed at educating people in the field of psychosocial 
gerontology. 

In connection with the 30 to 35 students suggested for the Training 
Institute, Dr. Busse asked whether any attempt would be made to 
break these down. into subgroups, that is, some would spend more time 
on research, others in areas related to their particular interest? Dr. 
Anderson felt that there should be no breakdown but rather an 
integration or marriage in a field which at the moment actually does 
not exist. Dr. Webber spoke about the possibility of an introductory 
course given prior to any specialization. In this way each participant 
would get a solid foundation of knowledge in various social fields 
related to gerontology. 

Dr. von Mering raised the question of content and the problem of 
persuading universities to set up a desirable curriculum. Dr. Klee- 
meier conjectured that perhaps implicit in the preparation of course 
syllabi was the notion of demonstrating to the universities the kinds 
of courses which can be offered. 

Dr. Birren continued by saying that those who came to the institute 
would have provided for them several sources of material for example, 
course syllabi, handbook, lecture notes, and so forth, which could be 
taken back to the university and provide a basis for courses in this 
field. In addition would be the powerful influence of having had first 
hand instruction from leaders in, psychosocial gerontology. 

Dr. Streib discussed the question of timing and the importance of 
the handbook as a long-term contribution. The handbook to be of 
merit will take considerable time in preparation. Dr. Streib feels that 
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without it the institute itself would be less than adequate. Dr. Bur, 
added that if you get experts together to give lectures you have taken 
a major step in the direction ofahandbook. _ 

Dr. Spector asked what this particular Training Institute would be 
able to do that is not already done by existing institutes. He added 
that he finds the general idea of a cooperative program appealing and 
that he is now engaged in trying to get some of the Midwestern uni- 
versities eee cooperative programs in other areas. He thought 
it most important however that the need be made explicit. 

In reference to the handbook Dr. Fleming stressed the need for 
cooperation of a large number of people who are experts in various 
fields. This led to a discussion of the assumption of responsibility for 
initiation of the project by one institution. It was recognized that one 
institution nn perforce act as the fiscal agent and it was s 
that the project director should naturally be attached to this institution. 

Several alternate plans were discussed in addition to placing the 
project into the hands of a single university. It was sugges for 
example, that the Training Institute could be conducted by one uni- 
versity, the handbook could be handled by another, and the other 
projects spread out among other universities. In order to secure the 
interest of a university at least one individual identified with it must 
have a position of major responsibility in the overall project. 

Dr. Bur noted that the Social Science Research Council used 
this method of operation and that it might be worthwhile to write the 
director of this organization for advice on this problem. 

Similarly Dr. Anderson thought that we might well study the ex- 
perience of the eight or so universities (California, Cornell, Pennsyl- 


vania, rca he isconsin, SORE, Pin), which have participated 
or 


cooperatively under a grant from the oundation, . 

Referring directly to the question raised by Dr. Spector, Dr, Linden 
said that he, like Dr. Birren, understands this project to be an oppor- 
tunity to bring leaders to ther for indoctrination so that they in turn 
can indoctrinate others. He did not see that in purpose, field, or plan 
of organization there was any duplication with existing institutes. 

Dr. Donahue said that the interuniversity approach was first con- 
ceived as a plan to establish intensive focal points of interest. In re- 
sponse to a question from Dr, Kleemeier, Mr. Thompson pointed out 
manpower problems originate 10 years prior to retirement age and he 
expressed the feeling that these preretirement years should be included 
in the content of the project. Dr. Webber replied that this point had 
been taken into account in trying to define psychosocial gerontology 
which he said included aging as well as the aged. 

Dr. Spector intimated that the proposal as it now stood was rather 

neral and that a more explicit purpose needed to be expressed. 

e wondered for example whether mental health was a primary 
focal point of the project or was it simply incidental. Dr. Birren 
replied that the emphasis in the Gerontological Society has tradi- 
tionally been in the health fields. Similarly most of the projects of 
the subcommittee approached the present problem from a mental- 
health angle. 

Dr. Linden retorted that nothing would be lost and much might 
be gained if the term “psychological and social welfare” were used 
rather than “mental health.” Dr. Donahue pointed out that the 
former term has specific connotations in this field and might not easily 
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be qualified to give it broader implications. Dr. Webber suggested 
that perhaps the term “psychological-social adjustment” might have 
merit, however, it was the opinion of Dr. Burgess that the term 
“mental health” was quite appropriate in the title of the project, and 
that it should be amplified in the body of the presentation with para- 
graphs on psychological and social aspects of mental health. ‘These 
should point out the positive and preventative role which could be 
played rather than the aproach of treatment after breakdown. He 
thought this point was well and forcibly stated at the beginning of the 
rn draft. 

Dr. Fleming emphasized the vital importance of the administrative 
angle in introducing subject matter and new curriculums into the 
university. Administrators, he stated, often are the people who kill 
a project or let it live. Jurisdictional questions within the university 
are extremely important. 

Dr. Birren suggested that a committee be formed to study this 
aspect of the problem. 

. von Mering in agreeing with Dr. Fleming’s statement added 
that gerontological subject matter would have to be placed somewhere 
in the university organization—either under medicine, sociology, or 
wherever the university might discover a aaa niche for it. He 
thought that the project should have a carefully thought out admin- 


istrative plan so that universities who send participants to the institute 

will have confidence in the practical administrative sense of those who 
organized the institute. 

r. Fleming stressed that the handbook must be a definitive and 

authoritative volume ae comparable to handbooks in other 
t 


fields. It should be the kind of a book from which textbooks are 
written. To achieve this end takes time and therefore this project 
to be successful must be started early. Dr. Donahue utente" she 
stated further that since source material in this area is lacking in 
organization, and since the handbook is a necessary adjunct to the 
training institute; therefore, the institute should be planned for 1958 
in order to allow time for the preparation of the handbook. 

After more discussion of the importance of considering adminis- 
trative problems in the university Dr. Webber suggested that possibly 
it would be wise to have representatives from university administra- 
tions interested in the field attend the institute. Dr. Donahue felt they 
probably would not be able to spend a month. Dr. Fleming noted that 
university administrative organizations vary so much that one uni- 
versity cannot anticipate questions that another might ask. Dr. 
Spector suggested that a group similar to the present one be set up 
to develop a committee to look at the organizational aspects of ger- 
ontolo For universities to use as a guide. 

Mr. Tibbitts pointed out the customary inflexibility found in uni- 
versities when faced with the suggestion of introducing an entirely 
new subject into a curriculum. Dr. Birren emphasized that this 
problem has many facets but warned that organization without 
subject matter is futile. 

r. Streib talked of possible locations for the institute. He pointed 
out that any university undertaking this project would have a great 
deal to learn about getting it established. Dr. von Mering com- 
mented along the same line and cited pertinent experience in a child- 
care project which because of inadequate understanding and experi- 
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ence in proper procedure was forced to suspend admission of new 
candidates after a little more than a year of operation. The present 
institute must be thoroughly planned to avoid such contingencies. 

Dr. Kleemeier summed up the preceding discussion by citing the 
suggestion that a committee be formed to undertake a survey of 
various universities having some experience in the field of gerontology 
and in the conduct of institutes and to make recommendations based 
upon this survey. Dr. Spector thought that a small conference of 
experienced administrators and other committee people might profit- 
ably discuss such problems. Since this discussion was concerned 
largely with administrative matters there was some doubt expressed 
about the feasibility of identifying this aspect of the problem closely 
with the training institute. Some felt work on these administrative 
problems should not be delayed until the actual training institute is 
to be held. As discussion continued the feeling grew that a study 
of university administrative patterns or ways of introducing geronto- 
logical subject matter into the curriculums was important enough to 
be considered as a separate ancillary project of the total training in- 
stitute proposal, 

It was felt that many universities had evidenced sufficient interest 
so that such a project might serve as a useful channel through which 
plans regarding the training institute could be funneled. Many uni- 
versities might become more confident in setting up a psychosocial 
gerontological program if they thought there were sound administra- 
tive ways of doing so. 

Discussion by Dr. Donahue emphasized the immediate need for this 
work and the advisability of developing it as a separate undertaking. 
In answer to Dr. Birren’s question about what group should concern 
itself with this subproject and how it should be organized, Dr. Spector 
emphasized that it was primarily an administrative problem and 
should be of major concern to administrators, 

Dr. Spector discussed the handbook and the course syllabuses as 
part of the training institute project. He wondered whether these 
two projects were closely enough related to the training institute proj- 
ect or should they be considered as separate undertakings to be sub- 
sumed under the proposed interuniversity council. Dr. Birren stated 
that discussion during session I had suggested strongly a closer inte- 
gration than that implied in Dr. Spector’s question. He added, how- 
ever, that for the preparation of an effective handbook a separate 
autonomous committee would be necessary. Dr. Webber stressed that 
the project director would coordinate all activities including the inte- 
gration of the handbook to the training institute. 

Dr. Kleemeier suggested that the handbook might first be set up 
in mimeographed form and used in the training institute so that re- 
actions to the volume could be obtained from this intensely interested 
and well-qualified group before the handbook was set into final form. 
In a similar way the summary of European developments could be 
included as material for the institute. For that matter it would not 
be inappropriate to include in the training institute some sessions on 
the administrative aspects of the problem. 

Dr. Webber asked if any could suggest a less awkward way of 
referring to our designated field than psychosocial eunoua stan 
None came forward. 

Dr. Birren mentioned his interest in individual biological behavior 
and expressed strongly the point of view that it should be included 
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in this area of gerontology. This was followed by further discussion 
of terminology part of which involved the relative merits of the terms 
“aging” and “gerontology.” The chairman suggested that the present 
group of specialists at the conference could make a unique contribution 
during the course of the conference by delineating the topics not only 
for the institute but for the syllabuses. 

This led to a discussion of details. Dr. Linden felt that the first 
question which should be answered concerned the actual conduct of the 
institute, that is, lectures, workshops, field trips, seminars, length of 
periods, total time involved, etc. 

Dr. Fleming referred to his own experience at the University of 
Tilinois in the conduct of institutes of industrial relations. Students 
of political science, psychology, economics, etc., are accepted as candi- 
dates and the courses there are so developed that each individual is 
given an opportunity to see a well rounded overall picture of the entire 
area of industrial relations. 

Dr. Anderson in a similar vein spoke of training courses wherein 
people with varied backgrounds convene and each knows more in one 
area than of the overall scene. He felt that the training institute 
should be designed so that the fellow who happened to be an economist 
would leave this period of training with a better appreciation of what 
people are doing in the fields of psychiatry, psychology, medicine, 


sociology, etc. 

Te. Basen discussed the need for a basic undergraduate curriculum 
before an individual specializes in gerontology. He sees such under- 
graduate contributions as important mental health subjects enabling 
the student not to deal with problems of his later life but to under- 
panes aging parents and other elderly people with whom he may have 
to deal. 

Dr. Linden did not think that the institute should allow too many 
options. He felt that its purpose should be to broaden everybody’s 
field of knowledge so that in a single month of training the student 
would get what might take a full year in college. He suggested that 
field experiences be offered, workshops be held, and even the possibility 
of development of certain problem areas to be turned in at the end 
of the institute. The latter projects might become definite contribu- 
tions to new thinking in the area. 

Dr. Spector said that while the institute had been planned for 4 
weeks it might be extended to 2 or 3 months. Dr. Donahue, however, 
remarked that few people could be away for even so long a time as 
a single month. Dr. Burgess mentioned that the Social Science Re- 
search Council has offerings the equivalent in length of a summer 
teaching period of 8 weeks. 

Dr. Kleemeier said that the total institute project should decide in 
advance whether it was desirable to create generalists (persons whose 
interests and training in aging are not confined to any particular 
discipline) or specialists who are primarily identified with a single 
basic discipline but who have major interests in those areas of the 
discipline dealing primarily with aging. 

Drs. Fleming and Busse felt that the purpose behind the entire 
project is not entirely clear. Dr. Busse stated further that he would 
prefer first to try to convince universities of the need for the introduc- 
tion of gerontological courses into the curriculum, to determine who 
would be responsible for doing this, etc. 
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Dr. Birren said he felt that the purpose of the project was basically 
to teach teachers. 

In line with the same general discussion Dr. Burgess noted that it is 
often easier to get courses introduced at the graduate level than at the 
undergraduate level. Undergraduate courses often must go through 
highly restrictive committees. Dr. Spector wondered whether there 
should be specific courses in gerontology offered at universities or 
whether gerontological materials and problems should preferably be 
injected into existing courses. 

r. Anderson discussed in detail the complexities of introducing 
new courses in State universities. It is sometimes necessary to start 
at the grassroots; i. e., issue bulletins in the field; do community work; 
influence pressure groups. He pointed out that the entering wedge 
is often not academic at all. Dr. Birren felt that this comment was 
a contribution to the purpose of the whole project in that it pointed 
to the importance of the kinds of services to be offered by gerontology. 

At this point the meeting adjourned for lunch. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Kleemeier announced that the larger 
group would be broken into smaller work groups. Each of the groups 
were asked to think in terms of all of the projects presented during 
the morning session and to work on as many specific problems as 
possible during the time available. 

The chairman hoped that on the next day the smaller groups duri 
their meetings could devote all of their time to specifically assign 
topics in the hope that ideas would be so sharpened that the framers 
of the final proposal could have the benefit of the expert thinking of 
all conferees. 


The following work groups were set up: @ Tibbitts, Birren, 


Kuhlen and von Mering; (II) Busse, Anderson, Fleming and Thomp- 
son; (III) Webber, Linden, Streib, and Donahue; (iv 
Spector, and Kleemeier. . 


SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 


Prosect ORGANIZATION 


) Burgess, 


Several of the subcommittees prepared written reports which were 
subsequently made available to the entire conference. Two of these 
reports are presented herewith. The first was prepared by Drs. 
Donahue, Linden, Streib, and Webber: 


I, PROJECT PROPOSAL 


The strong consensus in reference to the development of a 
proposal was that it be so presented as to— 

A. Reserve considerable latitude for each partici- 
pating educational institution to suit the gerontological 
curriculum to its indigenous academic structure; 

B. Demonstrate the skill, experience, and erudition of 
the planning body; and 

C. Offer guideposts in the form of suggestions for 
curriculum developments to be included as appendiceal 
exhibits. 

Il. OUTLINE OF PROPOSAL 
A. Text: 
1. Background 
2. Rationale 
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3. Aims and objectives 

4. Method 

5. Organization, policies, and lines of communication. 
B. Appendix: 

1, Organization chart 

2. Outline of handbook 

3. Suggested syllabuses 

4. General gerontological topics for institutes and cur- 

ricula—outline 
5. Suggested curriculum (sample) 


III. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF PROJECT 


‘Univ. ' aly. ' 


--' Advisory' 


Lo) 7a Cee OPS TS EEOC 6 SPRUE. bee eee 


' ' ’ ' ' ' 
' ' ' ' ' ' 
'Y STUDY OF =! TRAINING ' ''COURSE ' 
"'COMPARATIVE '' INSTITUTE! ''SYLLABI ! 
t ' ! ' ' 
SLE enema 
' ' ' 
' ' 
' T SHTFENGS T JOURNAL OF ' ' ACADEMIC ' 
' SOCIAL ‘ ‘' ORGANIZATION ' 
' 


*PELLOWSHIES “_GERONTOLOGY" ' 


*The Policy Board will include a representative from each 
of the participating Universities and the Chairman of each of the 
subcommittees designated in the table of organization. 


+++ 
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The committee composed of Mr. Tibbitts, and Drs. Birren, Kuhlen, 


and von Mering reported as follows: 


1. The committee discussed the audience to which the 
training institute should be directed and felt that the princi- 
ples of selection should be more clearly formulated in order 
to adopt content suited to the needs of the students enrolled 
and to their experience and training. The question was 
raised whether the institute is to be directed to older or 
younger members of staffs, to postdoctoral or predoctoral 
people, to older or younger members of the profession of 
teaching. 

The committee also discussed the advisability of the in- 
clusion of Government workers in the training institute, and 
if so, the principles which should govern their selection. The 
committee adopted the following statement of purpose: 

“To present to competent selected teachers in universities 
and sien the needs, the existing knowledge, and the meth- 
ods of introducing into their teaching those concepts which 
are concerned with the mental health of the aging and the 
aged.” 

©. The committee discussed the handbook and suggested 
that The Aged and Society, edited by Milton Derber, pub- 
lished by the Industrial Relations Research Association, be 
studied as a breakdown of the area of economics which might 
be used as a model for more modern and up-to-date content 
of the contemplated handbook. 

3. Some of the topics suganeted in this area were: (a) Em- 
ployment prob/ems of the older worker; (6) the adjustment 
to the changing economic order; (¢) income and aging; 
(d) employment of older women; (¢) demographic analysis 
of the aging and the aged; and (/) relation of age, education, 
and income to unemployment. 

4. Some consideration might be given to areas and parti- 
cipants within the following: (a) Public administration, 
(5) actuaries, (c) demographers, (d) industrial relations, 
(e) personnel managers, and (f) vocational advisers. 


Hanpsook CHAPTERS 
Monday, July 30, 1956 


At the beginning of this session the chairman asked Dr. James Bir- 
ren to present the list of topics or chapter headings which had been 
suggested for inclusion in the handbook. Dr. Birren requested that 
members of the conference jot down the names of the individuals each 
thought most competent to present the material under the chapter 
heading as he read these to the group. The following chapter head- 
ings were read : 


HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOSOCIAL GERONTOLOGY 


Chapter 

1. Historical background 

2. Research design and methods of study 
3. Demography and mortality data 
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AGING AS A PROCESS AFFECTING THE INDIVIDUAL 


Chapter 

. The biology of senescence (genetics, physiology ) 

. Sensory functions 

. Psychomotor functions 

. Health, normalcy and disease 

. Intellectual and mental abilities 

. Perceptual functions 

. Creativity and achievement 

. Motivation 

tion ek re di hophysiological di 
. chopathology ineludi chophysiological diseases 
. Social adjustment and iulhespeneetia relationships 

. Changes in roles and position (status) 


AGING AS AFFECTING THE SOCIAL GROUP (CULTURAL FUNCTION) 


. Values and religious attitudes 
. Older people in preliterate and also in preindustrial 
societies (paleography of senescence) 
. Demographic developments 
. Industrialization and rural-urban life patterns 
. Aging and the economy 
. Aging and employment 
. Housing the ok 
. Recreation of the elderly 
. Adult education for the later years 
. Rehabilitation 
. Aging and social classes 
. Aging—the family cycle and relationships 
. Legal aspect of aging 
. Retrospect and prospect 
Additional chapter headings were suggested by the group as follows: 


30. Nutrition 

31. Income maintenance 

32. Cultural patterns of institutions for the aged (old-age 
cities, trailer camps, etc.) 

33. Counseling services (job, financial, housing, ete., not only 
for the elderly but for their families as well) 

34, Research on individual therapy 

35. Governmental organization for the aging 

36. Learning 


At the conclusion of the discussion of handbook chapters, the con- 
ference was broken up into six subgroups and each subgroup assigned 
a specific aspect of the project for development. They were in- 
structed by the chairman to consider every aspect of the project 
including content, desirable ways of approaching the project, organ- 
ization, budgets, and competent people capable of assuming respon- 
sibility in the projects. 

The following groups were formed : 


Organization of the training institute: Busse, Donahue, 
Thompson, and Webber. 

Handbook of Psychosocial Gerontology: Birren and Linden. 

Syllabi: Kuhlen and Strieb. 





When the total conferencec reconvened, Dr. Burgess 
following report of the subcommittee on the Journal of Psycho- 
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Administrative Problems in Universities: Fleming and 


Spector. 
European Developments: Tibbitts and von Mering. 


Journal of Psychosocial Gerontology: Anderson and Burgess. 


JOURNAL 


social Gerontology : 





1. Should it be desirable to launch a journal in this area 
it would be necessary to support it by outside subsidy for 
an extended period. Such a subsidy should cover the entire 
cost of operation for the first 2 years of publication with 
progressively decreasing support for the next 8 years. By 
the end of the 10-year period the journal should be entirely 
self-supporting. 

2. The journal project committee should consist of five 
members selected to represent different aspects of ger- 
ontology. 

3. The committee would undertake correspondence with 
gerontologists in the United States and abroad to determine 
the need for this journal, the sources of papers, the language 
of the papers ail abstracts, and the coverage of the journal. 

4. The committee should consider the possibility of pub- 
lishing the present Journal of Gerontology in two sections: 

(a) Biological and medical; 

(6) Psychological and social pnw joint and .inde- 
pendent subscriptions, and should study the feasibility 
of making this journal international in scope). 

5. The proposed journal should be ieeuteka primarily to 
research material. 

6. It was suggested that consideration be given by the pres- 
ent Journal of Gerontology to the appointment of subeditors 
and referees, in order to increase coverage in the psycho- 
social areas of gerontology. 


EvuROPEAN DEVELOPMENT 


resented the 


Following the discussion of this report, Dr. Otto von Mering pre- 


sented the suggestions of the subcommittee on European development : 


We felt that we could only make rather general or orien- 
tational remarks regarding the setup of this subproject. 
We finally decided, for the sake of economy and felicity in 
reporting conditions in Europe, that native Europeans should 
be responsible for the main portions of the study to be cov- 
ered in the survey, e g., housing, governmental measures, 
preventative services, etc. The surveys are, however, to be 
carried out under the supervision of one American project 
director in ration with a single member or members 
of the French Timendinloaice’ Society or other national geron- 
tological societies. 

e felt furthermore that there should be a central office 
to which material on the particular topics of the survey could 
be sent. After some difficulty in deciding what we know 
least about in European gerontology, we came to the con- 
clusion that we know very little about any of it. Neverthe- 
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less, information which can be adequately obtained from the 
literature need not be covered in the survey. 

We felt that as a committee of two we should not impose 
our will upon the whole conference which might find areas 
other than those we t to be more important. Rather 
we felt that polls shoul conducted among members of the 

rontological society to determine what things we need to 
Ena more about for inclusion in this proposed survey. Cer- 
tain areas undoubtedly do not require too much on-the-spot 
surveying, that is, new programs of research; what private 
and public organizations are supporting research, etc. It is 
interesting aud important to know more about the ways in 
which the role of the aged varies from country to country 
and about how to prepare people for old age. 

The traveling coordinator of this project should also serve 
to make European gerontological literature available in this 
country. He would serve in a dual capacity—get materials 
otherwise difficult to get and to predigest European research 
for workers in this country. 

We felt that it was important to send someone in person 
to investigate the different areas instead of being dependent 
entirely upon government and other reports. is is nec- 
aoe? to get a good comparative picture. How can one man 
do allthis? It might be necessary to have 35 to 50 assistants 
to be sure each topic is properly covered. Topics could 
include such things as the position of older people in various 
societies, leisure time programs, welfare work, etc. Should 


all of the necessary work to get at such information be done by 
people from the United States traveling to each of the coun- 
tries or should different individuals resident in the countries 
themselves do it on eo and furnish material to the proj- 


ect committee for co: tion and writeup ? 
Dr. Donahue commented on this point saying that she felt it was 
a bad idea to ask foreign residents to do this job. Much better she 
thought to assign a single person with a structured approach to carry 
out the work. Her ne pee proves that while it is easy enough to 
amass foreign material it does not substitute for a personal contact. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Fleming reported for the subcommittee on administrative 
problems. He brought out three points: 

1. A possibility should be considered that administrative 
problems might well be included at some point in the program 
of the training institute. 

2. Another possibility would be the holding of a separate 
conference for administrators a week or so in duration and 
devoted specifically to administrative problems. 

8, A guidebook for administrators could be compiled and 
disseminated to universities, 

These proposals were commented upon immediately by the group 
with the following consensus: 

1. It might be advisable to devote 1 to 3 seminars during 
the training institute to administrative problems but this 
would be dependent entirely upon the makeup of the confer- 
ence and its participants. 
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2. It would not be desirable to hold a separate conference 
on administrative problems primarily because there was 
serious doubt about the need for such a conference, par- 
ticularly in view of the alternative presented in the above. 


Members of the conference agreed that it would be very useful for 
universities to have a guidebook to assist university administrators 
interested in training in the area of psychosocial gerontology. It was 
suggested that a three-man project committee be formed which would 
survey existing gerontological administrative units within universities 
in terms of a specific set of questions such as: 

1. What is the history of the unit? 
2. How it is organized administratively ? 
3. What are its functions? 
4. What are its particular problems? 
5. What is its relationships to outside agencies and to other 
university units? 
6. How effective it is? 
The administrators guidebook should cover : 


1. An analysis and an explanation of the way gerontologi- 
cal programs function in universities throughout the country. 

2. A list of guideposts on how universities could start such 
units. 


Dr. Fleming felt that much of this work could be done if the 
committee could have enough funds to attract a graduate student to 
undertake the project as his thesis. Dr. Fleming recalled that in his 
own experience a graduate student at Rutgers prepared a very useful 
document, similar in scope to the guidebook, on the formation of 
industrial relations institutes as his dissertation topic. This work 
he says has proved most useful to him, it is more detailed than anything 
that exists elsewhere in the country. 

It was felt that a hundred-page monograph could emerge from 
such a study explaining in detail the structure and pattern of how 
universities are presently engaged in gerontology work. It was 
estimated that $5,000 would necessary to finance the graduate 
student who would have to visit various universities and institutes. 
Included in this figure was the estimated cost of printing perhaps 500 
such monographs, several meetings of the subproject committee to 
structure, initiate and evaluate the project, and for stenographic 
work. Such a guidebook would be of help to universities interested 
in entering the field of psychosocial gerontology but who are deterred 
by administrative eanloties 


Course SyLuLaBr 


Dr. Raymond Kuhlen reported for the subcommittee on the prep- 
aration of course syllabi : 


The subcommittee agreed that it would be best to assign 
the responsibility for the preparation of course syllabuses 
to the committee for the training institute. This was pred- 
icated on the assumption that the training institute will 
need material of this sort. Two types of syllabuses might 
be prepared : 

1. General course syllabus. 
2. Short-term workshop programs and materials for 
use in training of special groups such as nurses, geriatric 
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nurses, social welfare workers, industrial management, 
workers who need orientation on retirement, etc, 

The syllabi would include annotated bibliographies of sec- 
ondary sources for assignment to classes and of visual aids. 
They should also include a bibliography of research reviews 
to serve as stopgaps until the handbook of psychosocial 

rontology appears. Such bibliographies would list films, 

iography, autobiographical material, novels, etc., pertinent 
to the field of psychosocial pemenitatees 

The subcommittee, working on the assumption that the 
course syllabi project would be incorporated into the train- 
ing institute, estimated that its work could be accomplished 
for about $5,000 for 1 year. This amount would include the 
employment of an undergraduate assistant to do much of the 
bibliographic compilations, an executive assistant well quali- 
fied in the field of gerontology who might have other respon- 
sibilities in the overall project, and the costs of publication 
and distribution of documents, 

This does not include a travel budget which would be sub- 
sumed under the training institute budget. 


HaNnpBooK 


Dr. James Birren opened the afternoon session with a report on 
the handbook subcommittee. 

Dr. Birren stated that he and Dr. Linden did not try to synthesize 
the suggestions concerning possible contributors to the handbook 
which the conferees had turned in to him in the morning. There are 


many points exclusive of contributors and content, which need con- 
sideration by the entire conference. These include the formation of 
an editorial committee, budget, timing, stipend for authors, biblio- 
graphical assistance to authors, form of publication, title, and pos- 
sibly other items which may be developed in the discussion. 

The committee objected to a previously suggested title, “A Manual 
of Psychosocial Gerontology,” hoping for a simpler one. Several 
were suggested; viz, Human Aging, A Manual of Gerontology or 
Handbook of Gerontology; A Handbook of Human Aging; or A 
Handbook of Psychosocial Gerontology. 

Dr. Linden suggested that an editorial board be created consisting 
of an — an a ere ae from ae - the ene 
areas: Biology, psychology or psychiatry, social anthropolo v- 
ernment sieiesten. “The Courd would assume ths hl 
editorial function of critical reading of manuscripts. 


Trarnine INstiruTEe 


_ Dr. Donahue presented the report of the subcommittee on the train- 
ing institute: 

r. Donahue posed the question on the advisability of separating 
the handbook from the training institute. The feeling of the con- 
ference was reflected by Dr. Birren who thought that the two projects 
were too intimately related to be separated without harm to both. 

Dr. Donahue stated that the Training Institute could not be ade- 
quately organized by the summer of 1957 largely because of the 
time-consuming job of gathering source material. This would be 
especially true of the European development which might be in 
mimeograph form by the summer of 1958. The great need for such 
material was brouglit out in the subsequent discussion. 
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Dr. Anderson emphasized the importance of the handbook by 
inting out that it was the publication of the Manual on Child 
Develontinat which crystallized the thinking in that important area. 
Money had been granted by the Rockefeller Foundation and other 
important developments had taken place, but what really gave sub- 
stance to the field was the oe of the manual covering the 
fields of pediatrics, psychology, child psychology, et cetera. a 
relatively short time this volume was used all over the country in the 
training of graduate students although not in the teaching of under- 
aduates. blished originally by one publisher it was taken over 
y another and now after about two decades it has become an indis- 
pensable reference work in the field. 
To give substance to the Training Institute, Dr. Donahue presented 
the following outline of the contents of the mstitute as prepared by 
her subcommittee (Drs. Donahue, Linden, Streib, and Webber. ) 


SUGGESTED CONTENT, COURSE AND INSTITUTE ON HUMAN AGING 


I. Perspective (See Suggested Curriculum for Training 
Institute—Sample detail of a topic.) 
II. Demography of aging: 
Population 
Geographical implications 
. Biological aspects of aging: 
omparative biology 
Mortality versus perpetuity of strains 
Psychological sciences 
Physical medicine and related disciplines 
. Psychological aspects : 
Psychological functions 
Mental health 
i Jee and deviations 
. Society and aging: 
Social candy 
Social values and attitudes 
Roles and statuses of aging and aged 
Comparative cultures 
. Economic aspects of aging : 
Changing structure of technology 
Labor and industry 
Retirement 
Income maintenance 
Postretirement problems 
. Techniques, institutions, and agencies: 
The therapies 
Recreation 
Care 
Religion 
Counseling and direct services 
. Law and legislation : 
Family and social responsibilities 
Kchelons of obligations to service 
Legal limitations and complexities in reference to 
service to people 
Official programs 
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IX. Administration: 
Voluntary 


Residential 
Nonresidential 


Operational procedures 
Methods of haison 
Lines of communications 
Public relations 
X. Ouitlook: 
Research 
Training 
Application 
Future of aging in a changing world 


SUGGESTED CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING INSTITUTE 


(Sample detail of a topic) 


I. Perspective: Aging in a Modern Society (20-session 
course—given daily—serving as integrating coanteow! 
A. Statistical overview—Demographic approach: 

1, Population—number and geographic distribution 

of older age groups, sex, marital status, educational 


status, race, living arrangement, place of residence, em- 
ployment status, income characteristics, labor-force 
status. 

2. Broad economic implications-economic dependency, 
tax loss, diminished consumer market, ratio of earners 
to social dependents, and so forth. 

3. Governmental programs: Federal, State, county, 
and municipal obligations and related official activities; 
old-age and survivors’ insurance; unemployment com- 

nsation; disability compensation; boarding out and 

oster-home programs; regulation, inspection, and li- 
censure of component agencies; institutional care and 
treatment; pensions; public assistance; public health; 
mental health; welfare; public housing; recreation; and 
adult education. 

B. Social trends: 

1, Historical background: Industrial revolution; 
feminist movement; rural-urban-suburban shift; the 
new industrial revolution kapncmneiton bs development 
and advances of scientific medicine; public-health pro- 
grams and successes ; immigration practices; labor move- 
ment; retirement; depression of the 1930’s and its after- 
math ; impact of World Wars I and II. 

2. Mobility: (a) Migration, physical ; (6) Class, status, 
power. 

3. Family living: Changes in parental authority; 
3-generation to 2-generation shift; changes in structure; 

85749575 
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changes in function; social responsibilities of family 
members; effect on mental health of oncoming 
generations. 

4. Roles and statuses: Changes in roles through life 
cycle, roleless role of aged; changes in status through 
life cycle; status of aged in various societies; status in 
modern American society; tomorrow’s voter, potential 
power of the aged, aged as a social movement. 

5. Values and attitudes: Accent on youth; rejection of 
aged ; self image of aged ; value patterns of society ; value 
structure of the aged. 

C. Facts and myths: Stereotypes in reference to aging and 
aged ; mutual contradictions. (List available from Dr. Wil- 
liam Harlan, Ohio University, Athens. ) 


The conference felt that the outline of the Training Institute pre- 
pared by the subcommittee was good. As Dr. Donahue stated, how- 
ever, it was recognized that as work progressed on the actual develop- 
ment of a Training Institute this outline would undoubtedly undergo 
many changes. It was agreed, nevertheless, that it was a stout skele- 
ton upon which to build the program. 


Tre Frnau Meerine 
Tuesday morning, July 31, 1956 


Since the conference was scheduled to conclude at a luncheon meet- 
ing on this day, the morning was spent largely in specific committee 
tasks, in the synthesis of the previous 6 days of continuous meeti 
and discussions of the mechanics by which the proposed project could 
be gotten underway. 

wo documents were completed and presented to the group. The 
first was a report of a subcomimttee composed of James Birren, Ewald 
Busse, and Clark Tibbitts. This committee was particularly con- 
cerned that the report of this meeting carry in its introductory state- 
ments a forceful and intellectually sound statement which would serve 
as a basis for the potentially tremendously important project which 
was in the process of emerging as a result of this conference. 

Another activity of the morning was the drawing up of a tentative 
and perhaps even ulative “iy for the entire project. This 
budget was primarily the work of Dr. Anderson, and represents an 
attempt to amalgamate the expense estimates of the various conference 
subcommittees. The total sum of $158,800 for the combined projects 
was higher than was contemplated earlier. However, conferees felt 
this sum to be modest in view of the magnitude of the various projects 
and the contemplated educational, intellectual and social goals which 
could be achieved by the combined interuniversity and interdiscipli- 


nary unde 
Tue Frat Sessron 


Following lunch on July 31, the final session of the Palm Beach 
conference was held. The conferees were tired but nevertheless they 
felt that the conference had been gratifyingly productive and had 
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provided at the same time a unique and full experience for each of 
the participants. 

Appreciation was formally expressed to the American Society for 
the Aged for providing so abundantly for the personal comforts of 
the conferees. Each felt that the friendly cooperation and manifold 
meen J of Mr. Frank Hale, president of the American Society 
or the Aged, was more than a little responsible for the success of 
this meeting. His great interest in our work and the friendly warmth 
of his welcome created an atmosphere which helped to mold the group 
into a working unit in the shortest possible time. 

At the insistence of the chairman the group considered naming 
the specific person and institution who should be responsible for the 
carrying out of the proposals which had been given their initial formu- 
lations during the various sessions of this conference. As the dis- 
cussion proceeded the group reached perfect unanimity in its selec- 
tion. Dr. Wilma Donahue of the Velvercite of Michigan had 
evidenced throughout the conference not only intense interest in the 
emerging project but a thorough understanding of its need and 
importance. Her experience in organizing the justly famous 
preg oe Conferences at the University of Michigan was recog- 
nized as being unmatched by anyone in the field of gerontology. 
~— well known was the ability of the University of Michigan 
to handle competently the administrative details of projects such as 
the one proposed. 

Dr. Donahue, however, was prevailed upon to accept this assign- 
ment only because her colleagues at the present conference would 


have it no other way. With assurances of wholehearted support from 
the present group Dr. Donahue accepted the assignment and set as 
a target date the first week in October for completing the writeup of 
the formal proposal. 


FoitLowup 


Immediately upon the completion of the Palm Beach conference, 
Dr. Donahue began work upon the formal proposal. She conferred 
further with Dr. Birren, Mr. Tibbets, and others in Washington and 
proceeded to secure the necessary cooperation from various 
universities. 

In early September a meeting of the original project committee 
was held in Chicago and a verbal report of progress was made to Dr. 
Seymour Vestermark of the National Institute of Mental Health. 

y the first week in October, the anticipated deadline, Dr. Donahue 
had completed the writing of the proposal in final form and had se- 
cured either strong expressions of interest or actual commitments to 
participate in the project from the following universities: Universit 
of Florida, Syracuse University, Pennsylvania State re Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, State University of Iowa, University of Hinois, 
Purdue University and Washington University. 

While the participants of the Palm Beach conference are most 
anxious that adequate financial support for the training institute and 
its associated projects be secured, each carries away the feeling that 
regardless of the fate of the project the conference itself was useful, 

roductive, and in and of itself a landmark in the development of the 
Feld of gerontology. 
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3. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN GERONTOLOGY 
I. Summary or Seminars, Universrry oF Micnican, Juty 1956 


Preparing medical students and professional workers for dealing 
with the diseases and disabilities of old age was the subject of a 
sents ob gress medicine conducted by Dr. E. V. Cowdry, director 
of the Werle Cancer Clinic, Washington University Medical School, 


and a second seminar conducted by Clark Tibbitts, department of 
health, education, and welfare, at the Ann Arbor conference on 


Other professional occupations associated with gerontology include 
professors of social work and public health, educators, State officials, 
administrators of old-age homes, case workers, vocational rehabilita- 
tion workers, and counselors. 

The seminar on geriatric medicine included senior faculty repre- 
sentatives of 170 medical schools as well as the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Public Health Service. A spirited discussion quickly 
brought general agreement that departments of geriatrics would be 
wena additions to medical schools. It was also agreed that 
the schools must focus increasing attention on the problems of the 
aged. Students need to develop a more wholesome attitude toward 
this group of complex patients. Research needs to be intensified. 

Although it is recognized that the faculty of each medical school 
will make its own arrangements, a coordinator for aging is needed to 
act as a focal point for activities related to aging. 

The coordinator could be in any medical school department aoe 
most often he would be in the department of internal medicine. He 
would head an interdepartmental committee concerned with incor- 
porating appropriate material on aging into the curriculum content 
of each department. He would spark research and would serve as 
liaison officer with the general university. It is vital that he have 
full financial support and control of an adequate budget. 

Graduate departments should be organized to train investigators 
and teachers in geriatric medicine, the seminar indicated. It was 
agreed that large numbers of geriatricians are not required for service 
programs since medical care of older people is the legitimate province 
of the internist and the general practitioner. 

Although the second seminar was exploring a relatively uncharted 
field when it considered professional training for gerontology, it 
was able to reach several major conclusions. 

For example, it was agreed that middle age and old age are iden- 
tifiable periods of life, having characteristics that should be studied 
in all of the life-science and social-science courses given in secondary 
— a“ in ee = prercran mage : 

ually general was the agreement that gerontology is a science 
in its own Soht and that all professional ouusens planing to work 
61 
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with older persons should have specialized training throughout their 
preparation in didactic instruction and fieldwork. 

This seminar identified three principal occupational categories 
calling for specializing in work with older persons: The professional 
occupations such as social work or adult education, related occupa- 
tions having some involvement with older persons, and) generalists 
in aging. 

The inlet lise was defined as an individual who has a broad know]l- 
edge of the characteristics, needs, and circumstances of aging and 
older people; understanding of aging as a social, cultural phenome- 
non; knowledge of community organization and resources; and skill 
in working with individua!s and groups. His training should draw 
Pa ne Pioligical, psychological, and social sciences at the gradu- 
ate level. 

Generalists are employed as community and State coordinators 
in aging, administrators of old-age homes, perialee in voluntary 
and governmental agencies, and executives of university programs. 
As awareness of the expanding field grows, the number of places open 
to generalists is expected to increase rapidly. 

As to the administrative location of gerontology training in a 
university, the seminar leaned toward establishment of a new depart- 
ment or institute that would offer core courses in gerontology com- 
kined with elective courses in related departments. 


CiarK Tresirts, 
Chairman, Committee on Aging, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


II. ProrgessionaL TRAINING tn BIOLOGICAL-MEpICAL GERONTOLOGY 1 


This conference isin agreement as to the need and desirability of 
stressing a program in schools of medicine for teaching, research and 
service on aging and the aged. 

Where in the curriculum, both graduate and undergraduate, such 
concepts can most profitably be introduced must remain the problem 
of the faculty ineach school. It is thought that the teaching of geron- 
tology can best be accomplished through promoting study of the 
concepts of growth, aging, and their significance through all faculty 
departments. 

At the undergraduate level, it is suggested that the coordinator 

lan which has worked so well in Pred da and encology could well 
duplicated in gerontology. Where this has worked out most suc- 
cessfully in encology and cardiology, the coordinator has had the 
roper faculty status and adequate budget; and such is recommended 
or ee. 

In view of the relatively small number of teachers qualified in the 
field of gerontology, it seems wise to establish graduate departments 
in selected medical schools. The function of these departments would 
not be to turn out large numbers of graduates who could practice 


1 Submitted to the Ninth Annual Conference on Aging, University of Michigan, July 1956. 
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geriatrics as a specialty, but to produce investigators and teachers 
in this field. Medical schools should be provided with the means for 
establishing the facilities for such a program. 


IU. Drarr Report or THe SEMENAR ON PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
SociaL GERONTOLOGY? 


Two parts of the conference program were 4-session seminars on 
training in gerontology. One seminar was concerned with training 
for physicians and hospital service. The other, covered by this report, 
was concerned with all other occupations. 

The seminar was only roughly structured so that the participants 
were quite free to develop their thinking as their conceptions of the 
problem dictated. The membership of the group represented several 
occupations, hence, several approaches and wide experience back- 
grounds, See list at the end. 

The following report constitutes a trial run or first approximation 
to the development of a set of principles and a program for training 
in gerontology. The seminar group hopes that the report will stimu- 
late other groups to give similarly serious consideration to this matter 
and tocarrying the work forward. 


Questions 
During the course of the discussion, the participants raised a number 
of major questions. These were: 
1, Should we think in terms of meeting immediate needs or 
direct our thinking toward an ideal program ? 
2. How many and what occupations require training in geron- 


tology ? 

3. Ts there a need for generalists in the field of gerontology? 
What and how many positions might require broad, general 
training in the field? 

4. What kinds of enay lenge and skills are required by those 


working with middle-aged and older people ? 

5. Are middle age and old age identifiable periods of life or 
merely continual of earlier periods? Do the characteristics and 
situations of people in the second half of life differ from those 
of people in the first half of life? 

6. Does gerontology have a body of knowledge of its own or 
does it Papeete merely the application of other knowledges and 
skills to older people ? 

7. Whose responsibility is it to offer the education and training 
needed for work with the aging and aged? Is there need for new 
courses, curricula, departments, fieldwork experiences, degrees? 

8. How and by whom should the next steps be taken in develop- 
ing recommendations for training in the field? 

These are major and far-reaching questions. The seminar did not 
reach detailed or final conclusions on allofthem. Yet, the participants 
felt that they did make a good deal of progress toward iodine some 


? This draft report was submitted to the Ninth Annual Conference on Aging, University 
of Michigan, July 1956, and will have some editorial revisions in the final draft. 
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of the answers. And they were unanimous in their conviction that the 
need to find all of them is urgent. _ ) A 

While the participants recognized that there is a critical present 
need for gerontological training in connection with many occupations, 
they elected to spend most of their time developing their idabe 
comprehensive and long-range ms. They foresaw a rapidly 
growing demand for well-trained workers and believed that adequate 


training programs should be developed as soon as possible. 
THE LATER YEARS AS AN IDENTIFIABLE PERIOD OF LIFE 


The members of the seminar recognized that the middle and later 
years of life represent phases of a continuing life process and that, 
to a considerable extent, how one ages is a function of the manner in 
which one has developed and made adjustments during the earlier 
pened of the life cycle. Nevertheless, the participants found little 

ifficulty in agreeing that middle age, later maturity, and old age are 
relatively distinct stages of me sore and as completely identifiable 
as the utngee of childhood and adolescence. Changes in physiological 
and psychological traits are measurable, personality changes are ob- 
a and changes in roles and circumstances are usually quite 
marked. 

It was the position of the group that the characteristics and situa- 
tions of aging and older peop e must become more clearly understood 
through research and that they must find opportunity to meet their 


needs through specially developed opportunities, facilities, and serv- 
ices. The group’s conclusion pointed at once to the need for specially 


trained workers in many fields of activity. 
IS GERONTOLOGY A FIELD OF SUBJECT MATTER OR SPECIAL SKILL IN APPLYING 
KNOWLEDGE FROM OTHER FIELDS? 


The seminar participants were quite definite in taking the position 
that. gerontology has a subject matter of its own. Approaches or 
treatment measures undertaken without specific knowledge of the 
peculiar characteristics of older people are almost certain to miss their 
mark, said the conferees. Concepts with reference to the aging in- 
dividual borrow directly from the biological, psychological, and social 
sciences and, in considerable part, represent a synthesis of knowledge 
obtained when the research procedures of these fields are applied to 
study of older persons. Aging is also a cultural phenomenon de- 
an in terms of demography, social change, economics, and other 

elds. 
OCCUPATIONS 


Seminar participants listed several fields and occupations in which 
varying degrees of training in gerontology are required, the amount 
t upon the nature and intensity of specialization required 

by the position to be held. 
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Fretps awp OcouPaTions 


Social work : 
Case work 
Group a and recreation 


Occupational therapy 
Librarian 


Religion: 
Pastoral counselor 
Institutional management : Pastoral visitors 
Administrator of home for aged Employment : 
Hospital administrator Job counselor 
Nursing home operator La 
Housekeeper Mental health: 
Boarding-home operator Psychiatrist 
Physiological health : Medical psychologist 
Physician Clinical psychologist 
Nurse Counselor 
Physical therapist Mental hygienist 
Speech therapist Nurse 
Nutritionist Consultant programs 
Health educator Group therapist 
Dentist 
Rehabilitation 

The seminar next considered these occupations according to the 
nature of the duties performed and the kind of preparation required. 
Three classes of workers were identified: The generalist in aging, the 
professional worker specializing in some are of aging, and the 
individual in an occupation involving some but not intensive work 
in aging. 

Generalist in aging 

The seminar group concluded that a growing number of occupations 
will require a broad knowledge of all aspects of the field, the capacity 
to relate information from several disciplines, and the ability to co- 
ordinate the knowledges, skills, and approaches of workers represent- 
ing several professions or occupations. Positions requiring such prep- 
aration, they felt, include administrator of an old-age home, com- 
munity coordinator in aging, specialist in aging in State and Federal 
Government and in voluntary a oo or coordina- 
tors in universities. The participants no at there are already 
several hundred persons occupying such positions, and that the num- 
ber is growing rapidly. 

The seminar accepted the following definition of a generalist in 
aging for the purpose of the discussion: A es in aging (or 
gerontology) is an individual who has a broad knowledge of charac- 
teristics, needs, and circumstances of aging and older people; under- 
standing of aging as a social, cultural p enomenon and of its implica- 
tions for major facets of American life; knowledge of communi 
organization and resources; and skill in working with individuals an 
groups. 
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It was generally agreed.that, beyond.a sound basic education, the 
generalist needs such information as the following: ; 

Biology and physical health—General knowledge of : the: basic 
changes associated with the aging process, and of major diseases and 
characteristics of the later years; of the extent to which they may 
handicap activity; of their susceptibility to postponement and treat- 
ment; and of their relationship to activity. 

Mental health—Some understanding of the personality changes 
that may occur in the middle and later years; of their enonay and of 
ways in which they may be encouraged, postponed, or treated, as may 
be appropriate. 

Psychological function—General acquaintanceship with ‘the 
changes that take place in such traits as coordination, motivation, 
learning, memory, and general intelligence; of factors that seem to 
hasten or retard change; and of implication for participation. 

Sociological aspects.—A-wareness of the changes that take place 
in the circumstances, situations, cultural expectations, and roles as 
people move through the various stages of the life cycle; of the im- 
plications for physical and mental health and for society and the 
community. 

Income maintenance and the economy.—Knowledge of the princi- 
pal sources and amounts of income of older people, of their budget- 
ary needs,-of the position of older people in the economy, of the 
capacity of the economy to-support a rising older population, and 
of the implications for program development. 

Community organization and power structure.—Working familiar- 
ity with resources of Federal, State, and local governments and or- 
ganizations in the fields of health, education, housing, recreation, 
income maintenance, welfare services, religion; of how society and 
the community are adapting to the aging population; and of the 
techniques involved in bringing about change in the structure of com- 
munity services. 

Aging as a cultural development.—Understanding of the basic fac- 
tors in aging as a social phenomenon arising out of population 
changes, the improving health environment, and technological devel- 
opment, and of the implications for social institutions and for people 
in various stages of the life cycle. 

Employment.—Knowledge of the major factors and issues in em- 
ployment of older people, of performance characteristics of older 
workers, and of current efforts to deal with the situation. 

Law.—Familiarity with principal legislation concerned with the 
status of older people and with programs for them. 

Administration.—Knowledge of the principles of administering an 
institutional or a community program. 

Professional worker specializing in aging 

Several of the participants had had sufficient experience to argue 
convincingly for intensive preparation in aging for professional work- 
ers in such fields as casework, personnel counseling, nursing, recrea- 
tion, adult education, occupational therapy, and mental hygienist. It 
was agreed that these individuals should add to their own professional 
training specific preparation in gerontology, and adaptations of their 
professional training to problems of older people. 
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Workers in related fields . 

Beyond the occupations which aay call for full-time work with 
older people, there are others, said the group, that involve enough 
work with older persons to call for some specialized gerontological 
training. Sepaminten are librarian, dentist, housekeeper, speech 
therapist, architect. Individuals prepaxitg for these professions 
would presumably add courses and clinical practice in gerontology 
to their curriculums. 


+ 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Seminar participants agreed fully that preparation for professional 
work in gerontology should begin with a thorough liberal education 
gained in secondary school and in college, and should be followed by 
the amount of professional training in one’s specialized field and in 
gerontology required for the occupation and type of position for 
which preparation is being sought. It was emphasized that, what- 
ever expedients may have to be adopted to give training m gerontology 
to persons already employed, there are no shortcuts to the sound 
preparation of professional workers in gerontology or in the related 
professions. In this respect, the te ants.were in line with current 
thinking regarding preparation for such fields as medicine, engineer- 
ing, and social works : 

The seminar identified four general areas or components of educa- 
tion and training for the professions under consideration, These are: 
Basic concepts, gerontology, specialized (in aging) professional train- 
ing, and clinical or field practice. 

Basic concepts 

Basic concepts in the physical, biological, psychological, and social 
sciences should be obtained, as now, through appropriate curriculums 
in secondary schools and undergraduate'colleges. ‘The student should 
develop.an understanding of man and society, and preparation. for 
family and community living. “Present educational programs should 
be altered to recognize the middle-age and later phases of the life 
cycle and to include units on aging as appropriate, 

_ The group identified, generally, three levels of basic concept educa- 
tion: 

BC*: secondary school courses in the basic natural and social 
sciences. 

BC?*: undergraduate college courses in the natural and social 
sciences, humanities and arts. 

BC*: graduate level review courses designed to assure adeqtiate 
understanding of the basic concepts particularly relevant to the 
chosen field of professional preparation. 

Gerontology: Courses in aging per se 

_ Specific education and training in gerontology should be offered 
im varying degrees of intensity and at both undergraduate and grad- 
uate or professional levels. The three intensity levels are tentatively 
identified as follows: 

G*: special reference to gerontology or aging incorporated 
within courses now offered in the several disciplines at the under- 
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graduate level. Specialized basic courses but not professional 
training might be incorporated in some subject-matter areas, 

G?: specific courses in aging, synthesizing subject-matter in- 
formation (as from biology and sociolo ) with reference to ag- 
ing, courses on aging as a cultural development, etc. These 
courses would all have gerontological content and should be 
offered at the graduate level. 

G*: more intensive and highly specialized courses in gerontol- 
ogy. Advanced graduate level. 

The G? and G* courses should constitute the core training for the 
generalist and could be supplemented with subject matter of skill 
courses from other fields as the student might elect. These courses 
are seen, also, as a group of offerings from which specialists in other 
fields would make appropriate elections. 

Specialized professional training in gerontology 

Students who are planning to work largely with older people within 
their professional fields (such as physical therapy, counseling, adult 
education) should have, according to the seminar, preparation in 
gerontology and jalized courses in aging within their own profes- 
sional fields. The latter type of course is identified as S'. 


Specialized field or clinical work 

Individuals preparing for work in the field of aging should have 
field or clinical experience especially related to the population grou 
with which they plan to work. Thus, it was suggested that 
field of professional training should develop clinical or field experi- 
ences with focus on middle-aged and older people. It was urged 
that students preparing to become generalists should have field and 
clinical experiences in a variety of situations. Specialized field work 
courses are identified as F°. 
Chart of an educational program 

To clarify its thinking the seminar developed a chart showing how 
basic concept, gerontology, and specialized courses might be arranged 


over a student’s preparational career. 


Suggested educational development for professional work in aging 


Note.—This chart does not undertake to show the regular prescribed courses in the professional training 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Seminar members readily, almost eagerly, concluded that all levels 
of education have immediate responsibility to take cognizance of both 
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and social aspects of aging and to modify their offerings in 
sperma ways. Atthe ry school and undergraduate ee 
is will consist of building in units on aging: extending growth, an 
development courses to cover the entire life cycle, and, perhaps in 
some cases, developing total courses on some ws of aging. 
ialized work in aging in connection with the professions and 
specialized fieldwork are clearly the responsibility of the professional 
schools involved, said the group. 

Preparation of the generalist proved to be a lip problem. The 
seminar had had a presentation describing the problems involved in 
introducing new courses and programs and the general reluctance of 
educational institutions to multiply offerings and staff. Neverthe- 
less, the participants agreed that the need is urgent and that univer- 
sities have an obligation to meet it as soon as they possibly can. 

Three methods of providing generalist training were discussed : 

1. Specialization within an established graduate department 
with liberal use of courses elected from other departments. 

2. Creation of a department or school of gerontology with the 
bulk of the training offered within the unit. 

3. Creation of an institute offering the core courses in ger- 
ontology and providing for election from other units. An 
institute would also offer fieldwork and research opportunities, 
short courses, and field consultation. 

The seminar came to no final conclusion but tended to thimk that 
the magnitude and nature of the phenomenon of aging warranted 
early exploration of methods 2 and 3. 


INSERVICE TRAINING, SHORT COURSES, ETC. 


While the seminar focused on integration of knowledge about aging 
and the aged in total learning through the long-time educationa 
process, it recognized also the needs of the moment. It was urged 
that there are many individuals whose present duties require their 
having specific information and knowledge in gerontology. Some 
have come newly into the field from totally different occupations 
(many nursing home Seen example) ; others are professional 


workers now finding large numbers of older people among their clien- 
tele (recreation workers as an example). 

Beyond. this there will be need for continuing staff-development 
ere in operating agencies as well as the necessity of updating 
workers as new knowledge and procedures become available. 

The group egy that, for the most part, these needs can be met 
best throug ort courses, institutes, staff conferences, workshops, 
and similar procedures that have been developed during recent years. 

Some of the instruction will be given by operating agencies them- 
selves (as in a welfare agency). e bulk of it, however, will become 
the responsibility of professional schools, institutes, and extension 
divisions of colleges and universities and of local adult-education 


P 

e seminar made a particular point of noting that such training 
must be closely related to the particular needs and interests of those 
for whom it is offered. It was felt that training programs should be 
developed in close cooperation with operating agencies and with 
associations or other representatives of the groups to be served. Pro- 
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grams can often be cosponsored by a professional association thus 
achieving greater interest on the part of those for whom it is designed. 


GETTING ON WITH THE JOB 


At the end of the seminar period, the members thought they had 
made good initial progress and they were eager to have their work 
continued. There was not time to make final recommendations. but 
the following items were proposed : 

1. The University of Michigan should publish a report of the 
seminar as soon as possible. 

2. Copies of the report should be sent to universities that have 
shown interest in gerontology, to the Council of Social Work 

“dueation, to the American Public Welfare Association. com- 

mittee on aging, and to any other agencies or groups known to be 
concerned. 

3. The seminar should be invited to continue its work under 
appropriate auspices. 

4, An organization or a university should be given a grant to 
carry on the work started by the seminar. 

5. Universities interested in aging should initiate pilot programs 
of their own. 

6. The Adult Education Association should carry forward from 
the present point. 


Seminar 2. Professional Training in Gerontology 


Clark Tibbitts, Chairman 
Margaret Jensen, Recorder 


Monday, 10:30: The Current Problem: 
(a) Isthere a Need for the Generalist in Gerontology— 
Clark Tibbitts. 
(6) Major Issues in Providing Training in Gerontol-, 
ogy—Amos H. Hawley. 
Monday, 2:15: Professional Training in Gerontology. Dis- 
cussion leader : Corinne Wolfe. : 
Tuesday, 9: In-Service Training, Short Courses and Insti- 
tutes. Discussion leader : Gerald C. Carter. 
Tuesday, 2:15: Research and Training Methods. ‘Discus- 
sion leader: Claire Ryder, M. D. 
Wednesday, 8: Conference breakfast. Report to the Con- 
ference on Professional Training in Gerontology—Clark 
Tibbitts. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE SEMINAR 


Gordon Aldridge, associate professor of social work, Michigan State 
University. Tt 

Robert Barnes, M. D., assistant professor of psychiatry, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Betty W. Bond, health education consultant, Minnesota Department 
of Health. 

Gerald Carter, professor of psychology, division of University exten- 
sion, University of Illinois. 
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Mabel I. Edwards, research associate, Institute of Gerontology, State 
University of Iowa. 

Anna 8S, Blonen, associate professor of ane and pediatrics and 
communicable diseases, University of Michigan. 

O. K. Fjetland, director, Michigan State Employment Service, Detroit. 

Robert Flemming, director, Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Illinois. 

J. Holmes Ford, Senior Citizens Service Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Helen Gleason, supervisor of extension program of western Michi- 
gan, University of Michigan. 

Ben L.. Grossman, executive director, Drexel Home, Chicago, Il. 

Amos H. Hawley, proféssor of sociology, chairman of the department 
of sociology, and director of social science research project, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. : 

Lester Hewitt, Department of sociology, Ball. State Teachers Col- 
I¢ge, Indiana. 

Herbert C. Hunsaker, division of adult education, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Margaret Jenson, graduate student, School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan. 

Surang Kowatrakul, Bangkok, Thailand, student, University of 
Michigan. 

Louis Kuplan, executive secretary, Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Aging, State of California. 

Maurice Linden, M. D., director, division of mental health, Philadel- 
Be Department of Health (formerly Norristown State Hospital, 

a. 

Leona MacLeod, assistant director, extension home economics, Mich- 
igan State University. 

Geneva Mathiasen, secretary, national committee on aging of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 

~~ McKinley, public library consultant, Michigan State 
Library. 

Kar] Meister, executive secretary, board of hospitals and homes of the 
Methodist Church. 
Elmer D. Mitchell, professor of physical education and chairman, 
program of physical education for men, University of Michigan. 
Ruth Montgomery, office of vocational rehabilitation, Jackson, Mich. 
Charles T. O’Reilly, assistant professor of social work, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Marie K. Oswald, Chief, Social Work Service, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

= Peckham, State director, office of vocational rehabilitation, 

4zansing. 

Henrietta Rabe, supervisor, education for the aging, Bureau of adult 
education, New York State Educational Department. 

Katherine Reebel, associate professor of social work, University of 
Michigan. 

Malcolm Robinson, student, Stanford University. 

Claire F. Ryder, M. D., Harvard School of Public Health. 

Joseph H. Shipman, State supervisor of training, vocational reha- 
bilitation, Lansing, Mich. 
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John T. Simmons, assistant chief of counseling, Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission. 

ae S. Slear, case consultant, Wayne County Consultation 

nter. 

Clark Tibbitts, chairman, Committee on Aging, Department Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washi n, D. C. 

ae arner, public health education, State Board of Health, 

ana. 

Irving L. Webber, chairman, council of the Institute of Gerontology, 
University of Florida. 

Marjorie P. Wilson, M. D., Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Paul A. Wilson, counselor, vocational guidance and rehabilitation 
service, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Corinne Wolfe, Chief, Division of Technical Training, Social Security 
Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance, Washington, D.C. 
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4, SUGGESTED AREAS OF RESEARCH: NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Nationa, Scrence Founpation, 
Orrice or THE Director, 
Washington, D..C., November 6, 1956. 


In replying to your * * * request for a description of areas of re- 
search in aging which we believe might produce beneficial results, we 
will limit our comments to basic research in biological and medical 
sciences. Obviously, within the spectrum of ible research on aging 
there are socioeconomic problems which might well be attacked. Also, 
there are many medically oriented problems of old age—those directly 
related to senescence as well as those related to heart disease, cancer 
arthritis, and other health problems, many of which are associated 
with old age. However, the primary responsibility and competence 
of the Foundation staff relate to basic biological and medical research, 
and it is to this area that our comments apply. 

As-a general statement, one can with great certainty say that much 
more of the fundamentals of biological processes must be known before 
we can begin to explain how organisms develop and grow old. We 
can be equally certain that whatever the processes are, they are inti- 
mately related to basic bioenergetic relationships of cells, tissues, and 
organs. . Research on these relationships can be conducted at several 
different levels of complexity. One level relates to processes within 
the cellular structure, that is, investigation of the specific causes and 
effects of aging upon individual cells or cell types. It matters little 
whether the cellular material is derived from complex organisms such 
as man, or whether it is derived from unicellular organisms such as 
bacteria. - It is certain that at least some of the functional basis of the 
aging processes is to be found at the cellular level, and with knowledge 
from this level at hand it will become possible to relate cellular changes 
that occur with aging to degenerative phenomena which appear in the 
whole organism, whether animal or plant. 

A second level of research is that involving organ systems or even 
the total organism as contrasted to research on cellular substances. 
From such studies one can obtain information on the more general 
effects of aging, for example, that the aging or aged organism is more 
susceptible to stress, that it has lost a portion of its former ability to 

rform muscular work, or that it has perhaps increased in suscepti- 

ility to infection. . The chief value of research at this level is in pro- 
viding clues which may point to further, more detailed studies of 
specific organs, tissues, or cells. 

A third level of investigation, briefly alluded to above, is that con- 
cerned with established disabilities of aging organisms, especially 
aging human beings. Generally ne suc is more ap- 
plied in nature, and includes studies of degenerative conditions such 
as cancer or cardiovascular disease. The medical aspects at this level 
of research are, of course, of primary importance. 

75 
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We can perhaps be more helpful if we were to indicate certain 
specific types of basic research which we feel might profitably be pur- 
sued. For example, aging is considered ow to proceed as a 
somewhat uniform process. However, it is known that different struc- 
tures of an organism show signs of senility at different times. Bone, in 
long-lived rats, for example, ages sooner than other tissues. To w. 
extent such differences are due to the organization of tissues in the 
organism and to what extent may are intrinsic to the tissues is not 
known. One approach to such problems is by means of tissue cultures. 
Tissues can be grown outside of the body for considerable periods. 
Most of the long-lived cultures which have been developed to date 
have been from simple tissues, such as the connective types. Little has 
been done along these lines with cultures of more complex tissues, such 
as neural tissue and that from glandular structures. In some cases 
where more complex cultures have been observed it is known that the: 
tissue culture morphology itself may change with age. A study of the. 
— of such cultures would be very revealing. 

ossible fruitful lines of study relating to geneties and aging in- 
volve research on the relation between heredity and longevity. Also- 
promising is the area of research on biochemical body changes that 
accompany aging. For example, some scientists that aging is 
accompanied by alterations in protein structure ei in the cross- 
linking between in molecules or in the molecules themselves. If 
one accepts this biochemical point of view of aging, then all research 
- protein structure is pertinent to studies of the biological aspects 
of aging. 

Ce tal ly an important area of ee to be tapped in relation: 
to aging phenomena is in biological physiological tory 
mechanisms. The normal thriving organism is in a state of 
tasis; i. e., it lates its processes so as to remain in a more or less: 
constant state of well-being. It is evident that as aging progresses, 
there are changes in such homeostatic regulatory processes and the 
organism no longer maintains itself at an optimum level. For ex- 
ample, it is known that aging and chronic stress conditions tend to 
diminish the output of certain urinary steroids. A simple conclusion 
might be that in aged persons the decrement is the effeet of a cumu- 
lative stress in living which, in states of chronic stress, is telescoped. 
If such a suggestion is warranted, many questions arise which need 
tobe answered. For example, is this effect true for al} stressful states, 
and if so, what relation, if any, is there between such states and the 
aging process ¢ 

Research in the area of latory mechanisms will contribute much 
to an understanding of suc —— Generally speaking, two 
varieties of such research may be mentioned. The first is that aimed 
at obtaining a full and complete understanding of the “normal” 
regulatory processes whereby the ism maintains itself. The 
second is that directed toward elucidation of the abnormalities in 
these processes which occur as the cell, the tissue, and the — 
mature and begin to age. Once knowledge has been obtained about 
these basic processes and about the changes which occur, it will be 
possible to attempt rational applied studies directed at alleviating or 
preventing them. 
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Departing somewhat from basic biology, we should like to point out 
that little progress has been made in our knowledge of the psycho- 
logical aspects of aging, and much research of both a se in 4 we ical 
and a sociopsychological nature is needed. Some work has been iene 
in such psychological areas as psychomotor skills and their decrement, 
and mental abilities and their decrement. Another facet of psycho- 
logical research which has only been touched to date deals with prob- 
lems of social and nal adjustment among the aged. Badly needed 
are longevity studies of the aged, aimed at tapping all intellectual, 
socioeconomic, and educational levels. Far too much of our current 
knowledge of the psychology of elderly people is based upon samples 
from institutionalized populations. ile such groups have been of 
invaluable service in the development of suaeieiianeal we must 
ultimately obtain information on older individuals who are living and 
functioning in all types of communities. 

We have gone into the matter of potential research in some detail, 
and we hope at not too great length for your purposes. The Foun- 
dation is of the opinion that these are extremely important areas for 

, and is interested in doing everything ible to promote 
such research on the soundest possible basis. e believe strongly 
that such a basis will ongeie research on fundamental problems 
which, in the long run, will establish a fund of knowledge upon which 


the solution of more practical problems may be based. 
Should the members of your committee staff wish additional help 
on this problem in any way, we would be pleased to be of assistance. 
Ginsenets yours, 


Auan T. Waterman, Director. 
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5. AGING AND RETIREMENT: RECENT RESEARCH AT 
SEVEN UNIVERSITY CENTERS 


ForeworD 


This is the second in a series of bibliographic reviews published 
from time to time by the University of Chicago Industrial Relations 
Center. It covers research on aging and retirement being conducted 
at seven university centers, and was ones by Professor Webber 
in the course of his own research in this subject area. 

The introduction reviews briefly some of the general literature 
on aging and retirement and indicates why the work of these seven 
centers is significant. Part IT describes the recent and current re- 
search of each university. Part III gives bibliographic citations for 
completed work, listed by university. 

This bibliographic review is not comprehensive. It does, however, 
provide a catalog of a significant portion of the growing literature 
on aging and retirement, and a guide to current research. 

Suretey F. Harper, Librarian. 

May 24, 1954. 


I. Lyrropucrion 


This review has the following major objectives: (1) To identify 
universities in the United States that function as important centers 
of research on the social and psychological aspects of aging and re- 
tirement; (2) to indicate the nature and scope of the principal re- 
search projects reported in publications by these centers since 1950; 
(3) to list, insofar as possible, current studies underway in them; 
and (4) to point out in general terms salient characteristics of existing 
research centers and programs, 

Organized social and psychological research on aging and retire- 
ment began only a few years ago. An early evidence of interest was 
the satoliliddehans in 1943 by the Social Science Research Council of 
the Committee on Social Teena in Old Age. When its first 
research. planning guide appeared, no university was engaged in a 
comprehensive program of studies on the sociology or psychology of 
aging. The fact that in 1954 seven university centers carry on active 
research programs, out of which have come scores of technical papers 
and a number of monographs, demonstrates strikingly that much 
energy has been channeled into old-age research by sociologists, econ- 
omists, and psychologists since interest was first seudinneal 


Several recent developments help to —— why many social sci- 


entists have focused their attention on t 
area. 

First, only within the last decade or two has the growing importance 
of the aged in numbers and in proportions of the total population 
been generally recognized. As sociologists and psychologists came 
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to understand the significance of this demographic trend, they devoted 
more thought to the problems it raised. 

Second, passage in 1935 of the Social Security Act with its old-age 
and survivors insurance and old-age-assistance provisions helped draw 
attention to the socioeconomic problems of old age. 

Third, the progressive aging of the labor force and the negotiation 
of industrywide pension plans by CIO unions brought more clearly 
in view the social, psychological, and economic problems of retirement. 

Fourth, those professionally concerned with older people have in 
recent years established associations and provided ia for the ex- 
cana of findings and ideas. The Gerontological Society, Inc., 
founded in 1944, publishes the Journal of Gerontology and holds an- 
nual scientific meetings. It played also a leading part in the First and 
Second International Gerontological Congresses held in Liege and 
St. Louis. The American Geriatric Society publishes the journal 
Geriatrics, which regularly includes sociological contributions. A 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, established by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and continued under the Department of Health, Wel- 
fare, and Education, has called two national conferences, published a 
number of pamphlets, and established the bimonthly newsletter Aging. 
Numerous other developments which, like those hsted, mingle cause 
and effect in the rising concern with the process and problems of aging 
and retirement, might be noted. 

In view of the rapidity with which university research centers of 
this type have developed, it is believed important and worthwhile to 
examine their activities. This survey should permit the reader to 
determine what problems receive greatest emphasis and what methods 
are employed in studying them. It should also indicate what sig- 
nificant. areas have received little or no attention and suggest what re- 
search methods have been beyond the scope of the centers on account of 
limitations of finances and personnel. 

Research activity in the field of aging and retirement is not limited, 
of course, to a few centers functioning in universities and similar insti- 
tutions. Highly significant work has been done, for example, in 
Federal Government research centers, including the Section on Ger- 
ontology, National Heart Institute, and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. Moreover, a number of universities and other centers 
concentrate their efforts in such areas of gerontology as the biological, 
medical, and economic. For our purpose, however, consideration is 
limited to those universities that conduct studies ang mainly with 
the social and psychological facets of the broad field of gerontology. 
A second criterion is that a program should involve the efforts of more 
than one investigator. It should not be applied to the efforts of one 
man working in relative isolation from re concerned with aging 
and retirement. This latter test eliminates from consideration the 
work of a number of individuals who are consistently engaged in 
studies the results of which would have to be taken into account in any 
survey of important research per se. 

On the basis of the two criteria, the following institutions are classi- 
fied as university centers of research on the social and psychological 
aspects of aging and retirement: Columbia University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, University of California (Berkeley), University of Chicago, 
University of Florida, University of Michigan, and Moosehaven Re. 
search Tabecuieny. 
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The inclusion of the Moosehaven Research Laboratory in a list of 
ae research centers requires a word of explanation. Founded 
in 1949 for the purpose of conducting research on the processes of 
aging, the laboratory functions at Moosehaven, Fla., the national home 
for t soo of the Loyal Order of Moose. A national advisory 
council, which includes faculty members of the University of Chi 
and Ohio State University as well as other highly regarded gerontolo- 
gists, guides its planning. The laboratory’s director serves as lecturer 
at the University of Florida, and he and other staff members partici- 
pate regularly in university pro relating to gerontology. In 
addition, uate students of the department of psychology Uni- 
versity of Florida, serve an internship of the laboratory staff. Thus, 
it seems justifiable to classify the Moosehaven Research Laboratory 
with university research centers. 

The review of projects which follows will be limited to the period 
beginning in 1950. 


II. Programs or Tar Inprvipvat Centers * 


A, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The major emphasis of studies conducted by the Institute of Psy- 
chological Research and the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been on attitudes toward older 
people generally and toward the older worker. Other investigations 
have dealt with the use of the Cornell Medical Index in the study 
of the elderly and with current practices in business and industry re- 
garding the retirement of employees. Except for a few projects 
carried out in cooperation with personnel of other institutions, the 
work of the Columbia research center has been performed by two 
psychologists, Irving Lorge and Jacob Tuckman. At least a portion 
of the program has been supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corp. 

(1) Attitude studies.—In general the investigators have employed 
two questionnaires as instruments for analyzing the attitudes of 
various groups of persons. One of these consists of 137 statements 
about old people; the other is made up of 51 statements about the 
older worker. In both instances the assertions are beliefs, misconcep- 
tions, and stereotypes, most of them entirely without experimental 
basis. The older worker questionnaire, for example, covers physical 
decline, mental decline, resistance to new ideas and procedures, reac- 
tion to criticism, attitude toward retirement, attitudes toward the 
younger worker, and other notions. The studies that have been 
reported include the following: 

(a) The most comprehensive of these explored the attitudes 
toward retirement of industrial workers 55 and over. The 
subjects were 660 members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Worker’s Union, which sponsored the study through its New 
York Cloak Joint Board. Comparisons were made of 3 groups: 
204 men and women still on the job, 216 workers who had applied 
for retirement, and 240 who had already retired on a pension. The 


1In this section an effort is made to describe all or most of the important studies under- 
vi 


taken by the research centers. Information on most of the in tions was obtained 
from published reports, but in some instances the center itself furnished data regarding 
current projects. It is possible that some re have been omitted unintentionally. A 
bibliography arranged by institution is found at the end of the paper. 
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results, published in monography form, include attitudes toward 
retirement age, reasons for retirement, extent of preparation for 
retirement, attitudes toward suggested services for retired union’ 
members and factors related to retirement attitudes. i 

(6) The questions, “When does old age begin?” and “When. is 
a worker old?” were posed to four groups differing in age, edu- 
cational background, occupation, and socio-economic status: 50 
undergraduate students, 304 graduate students, 100 middle-aged 
persons, and 88 older persons. In order to determine the relation- 
ships between responses to these questions and the number of 
stereotypes held about old people, the two basic questionnaires 
were also administered. Responses to the questions about the 
beginning of old age and aging of a worker were related to age 
a other characteristics of the four groups. 

(c) The general attitude toward aging was approached through 
the administration of a questionnaire which required the subjects, 
128 graduate students just enrolled in a course in the psychology 
of the adult at Teachers College, to rank a list of traits according 
to the period of greatest to least happiness. Four age periods were 
used: up to 12 years, 13 to 19 years, up to 70 years, and over 70 
years. The aspects of life judged by the subjects included happi- 
ness,. freedom from worry, financial security, in the swing of 
things, freedom, health, and interest in polities. 

(d) In order to determine the influence of a course on the psy- 
chology of the adult in modifying the attitudes of graduate stu- 
dents toward old people and older workers, the two questionnaires 
were given at the beginning of the term to 80 men and 44 women 
enrolled in the course, while a shorter questionnaire of 40 state- 
ments drawn from both questionnaires was completed at the end 
of the course. The paaalis were analyzed to ascertain whether 
beliefs and stereotypes about old people were unaffected, rein- 
forced, or reduced. 

(e). The attitudes of a sophisticated young adult group towards 
older people as well as towards older workers were explored using 
the two questionnaires composed of statements consisting main] 
of erroneous beliefs about older workers. The subjects were 14 
graduate students aged 20 to 51 years enrolled in a course on the 
psychology of the adult. 

(f) By means of the two attitude instruments, the relationshi 
between the beliefs of parents and those of their children toward 
old people and the older worker were studied. The questionnaires 
were completed by 50 sophomore students enrolled in 2 courses 
at Teachers College of Connecticut and both parents of these 
students. 

_(g) The attitudes of a highly selected group of persons, par- 
ticipants in a national. meeting called. to discuss problems of 
the older worker and his retirement, toward physical ,decline 
with age and beliefs, misconceptions, and stereotypes about the 
job performance of the older worker were investigated: by means 
of the older worker questionnaire. The instrument was com- 
pleted by 35 of the 75 participants, who included representatives 
of management, labor, government, medicine, social work, and 
universities. The results revealed the bases of these specialists 
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and the extent to which these reflected their own experience and 
orientation. 

(h) The questionnaire of 137 statements about old people was 
utilized to compare the responses of 3 groups of older age subjects 
in order to test the hypothesis that as individuals become less able 
to cope with problems of day-to-day community living, they sub- 
scribe more to misconceptions and stereotypes about old people. 
Twenty-one subjects lived in the community ; 48 in the traditional 
type of institution for the aged, and 20 in an apartment house 
which serves to bridge the gap between community and institu- 
tional living. ; 

(2) Current retirement practices.—In an effort to determine cur- 
rent practices in business and industry as to retirement of employees, 
a questionnaire was mailed to 113 of the largest corporations in the 
United States. The returns, received from 62 percent of the firms, 
represented companies employing 2.75 million workers. The ques- 
tionnaires yielded information on practices in three broad areas: 
pension plans, psychological reactions of older workers, and company 
programs to help prepare employees for retirement. 

(3) Aging and work performance.—The effect of aging on work 

erformance as reported by retired employees was studied through 
interviews with 240 persons, 65 to 85 years of age, who were receivi 
union pensions. These subjects ‘were a representative sample o 
retired union members in one division of a major industry in New 
York City. The interviews produced data on attitudes toward 
retirement, work performance 5 years before retirement and just prior 
to retirement, and relationship to and socialization with younger 
workers within the plant. 

(4) The Cornell Medical Indea.—Two published reports describe 
studies in which the Cornell Medical Index, a questionnaire which 
evokes medical and psychiatric information, was utilized: 

(a) The validity of the index was tested through comparison 
of its results with the actual medical records of institutionalized 
old people. The subjects were 72 men and 99 women, with an 
average age of 75.9 years, residing in the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews, New York City, for whom functional capacity 
ratings were arrived at by careful medical evaluation. i 

(6) To permit comparison of the somatic and psychosomatic 
complaints of institutionalized and noninstitutionalized older 
people, the index and a shorter supplementary questionnaire 

esigned to cover complaints more applicable to older individuals 
were employed. The 2 instruments were administered to (1) a 
group of 171 men and women, 61 to 91 years of age, residing in 
an old-age home and in an apartment house under institutional 
auspices and (2) a group of 97 men and women, 55 to 88 years of 
age, residing in their own homes. The relations of sex, and age 
to number of somatic and psychosomatic symptoms for the two 
groups was examined. 


B. CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


This center has devoted most of its efforts to two major projects, 
both of which are still in progress: 
(1) Study of occupation retirement—Cornell is conducting a 
nationwide longitudinal study of the economic, psychological, social, 
85749—57——7 
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and health effects of retirement. The principal hypothesis is that 
abrupt, mandatory, involuntary, and unplanned forms of retirement 
increases physical and mental morbidity and mortality and aggravate 
symptoms of senescence after retirement of gainfully employed 
workers. 

In 1951 pilot studies were conducted to determine the crucial vari- 
ables in old age which are related to the retirement process. The fol- 
lowing year two additional investigations were undertaken: a nation- 
wide urban survey of a representative cross-section of 1,000 males and 
200 females aged 60 and over, and a survey of a smaller group in the 
same ages in rural counties of upstate New York. In 1952 and 1953 
“in-plant” studies were carried out in order to obtain basic information 
regarding a group of nearly 4,000 persons aged 64 who were then 
gainfully employed in industry, business, government, and the pro- 
fessions. The data as to the health, attitudes, work experience, and 
value orientations of the latter group will constitute the basis against 
which changes during a 7-year period will be measured. The analysis 
will compare those who retire and those who do not; those who retire 
voluntarily and those who retire against their will; those who are 
very active in their later years and those who are less active; and 
similar groups. 

This study is sponsored by the Cornell Social Science Research 
Center with the participation of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, the Department of Public Health and Preventive 
Medicine of the Cornell Medical College, and the School of Nutrition. 
The project is se, by a grant from the Lilly Endowment, Ince. 

(2) Kips Bay-Yorkville project—The purposes of this investi- 
gation are to determine the social, psychological, and health needs 
and problems of the aged; to inventory community health and social 
welfare services available to the aged; and to establish and evaluate 
a pilot program offering social and medical services for persons in the 
alder age group. It was initiated September 1, 1952, and is tenta- 
tively scheduled for completion August 31, 1954. 

Persons aged 60 and over living in the Kips Bay-Yorkville health 
district of New York City were studied through interviews with 500 
individuals selected by stratified random sampling. The schedule 
elicited, besides the socio-economic characteristics of the respondents, 
data regarding preference for a social and medical center for the 
elderly, self-appraisal of health, physical and medical conditions, em- 
ployment status, health maintenance practices, etc. In addition, a 
family member or associate of 257 of the original aged respondents 
was interviewed. A pilot service program was established in October 
1953, and evaluation will continue until termination of the study. 

This project is sponsored by the Department of Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine, Cornell University Medical College; the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Sociology; and the New York City Depart- 
rent of Health. Financial support is provided by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

(3) Other studies——Three other studies will be briefly presented : 

(a) In a theoretical investigation, Barron has examined the 
possibility of studying and analyzing the aged in American 
society as an emerging quasi-minority group. He concludes that 
“there is considerable justification for utilizing the quasi-minority 
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concept and framework in collecting and analyzing data on prob- 
lems of the aged in urban, industrial situations.” ? 

(5) Employing data obtained through use of the Cornell 
Medical Index Health Questionnaire, a four-page self-adminis- 
tered questionnaire calling for extensive medical and psychiatric 
data, the relations of patients’ complaints (medical an at 
atric) to age, sex, race, and education were investigated. The 
sample consisted of 5,119 adult outpatients admitted to the New 
York Hospital. 

(c) In connection with the longitudinal study of the effects of 
retirement, an effort was made to establish a theoretical frame- 
work for research on the social disorganization of retirement. It 
is pointed out that if we accept the conception that the social self 
embodies both normal group attitudes and society’s tensions and 
cultural inconsistencies, it follows that personal disorganization 
may result from social and cultural ills. As a corollary, the 
inability to cope with their social environment may create in older 


people an emotional upset which is transmitted into physical 
symptoms. 

The Cornell University center, as indicated above, is engaged mainly 
in projects in which representatives of several disciplines participate. 
The principal studies are financed by grants from foundations. 
Milton L. Barron, Bernard Kutner, and Gordon F. Streib have served 
as directors of most of the work. 


C. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (BERKELEY). 


Investigations conducted by the Institute of Industrial Relations 
University of California, Berkeley, have emphasized economic an 
political as well as social and psychological questions, The program 
of studies has been under way for a relatively short time. It is fi- 
nanced mainly by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. All of 
the seven principal projects comprising the institute’s program are 
still in poe Personnel at work on the program have included 

ry 


Curtis Aller, Else Brunswick, G. Hamilton Crook, Robert Dorfman, 
Britomar J. Handlon, F. T. Malm, Frank Pinner, Melvin Reder, 
Philip Selznick, and Peter O. Steiner. 

(1) Economie implications of an aging population—The main 
problems under study are the economic situation of older persons, 
their living arrangements, and certain aspects of their work histories. 
Data were obtained by the Bureau of the Census in connection with 
the Current Population Survey for April, 1952. Interviewers made 
special call-back interviews at approximately 3,000 households which 
included one or more persons aged 65 or over. These households are 
believed to be representative of all such households in the United 
States.. The results are to be published in the form of a monograph 
by the end of 1954. 

(2) The politics of the aged.—This problem is being approached 
through the analysis of the California Institute of Social Welfare, 
the McLain pension movement. Data were collected through (a) 
a mail questionnaire sent to a sample of members of the movement; 
(6) .a similar questionnaire administered to a control sample of non- 


* Milton L. Barron, Minority Group Characteristics of the Aged in American Society, 
Journal of Gerontology, 8 : 477-482, 1953. 
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McLain pensioners; and (c) a detailed study of the inner workings of 
the McLain organization. It is expected that the report of this in- 
vestigation will be published in June 1954. 

(3) Relationship of productivity to the physiological and psycho- 
logical age of industrial workers.—This is the main field of study of 
the current research program. Its central objective concerns. the 
feasibility of setting up, or devising through further research, indices 
of physiological and psychological aging that might be used in 
industry as an aid in determining the optimal retirement age for 
individual workers. The investigation also seeks to answer the 
following questions: How realistically do older workers face im- 
pending retirement and how adequately do they plan for it? What 
are the attitudes of older and younger workers toward one another? 
To what extent is the older person’s motivation to continue working, 
or to retire, a function of current stereotypes about older conan’ 

The method has been to administer to 900 industrial workers tests 
designed to measure psychological and physiological age. In addi- 
tion, data regarding individual work performance have been col- 
lected. Analysis includes the determination of correlations among 
the perfusion test (measure of physiological age), various findings 
from interviews, work performance data, and supervisors’ rating. 
The tentative completion date is September 1954. 

(4) Social and psychological problems of old age.—In this study 
attention is focused on the social-political outlook, personality struc- 
ture, and perceptual and cognitive performance of industrial workers 
aged 55 and over. 

Some of the 100 subjects are at work while others are already re- 
tired. The data are being gathered by means of three techniques: 
(a) Intensive interviews of about 8 hours in length covering social 
attitudes, self-perception, experience of aging. family relations, etc; 
(6) Tests patterned after ee experiments including pic- 
ture completion, color versus form dominance, and others; and (c) 
Tests borrowed from the psychological laboratory, such as apparent 
movement (phiphenomenon), kinesthetic after affect, and others. 
The final report is scheduled for completion in June 1955. 

(5) Union policy and the older worker—Critical issues—hiring, 
seniority, compulsory retirement, pensions, etc.—in union policies as 
related to the erection or elimination of barriers to the employment of 
older workers constitute the problem investigated in this study. The 
analysis is based on data gathered through study of a dozen major 
unions operating in the San Francisco Bay area. An effort will be 
made to identify the important influences contributing to the variation 
in union policies relating to the critical issues and to appraise the im- 
pact of union policy in various labor markets. The report is to be fin- 
ished in the spring of 1954. 

(6) Government policy and the older worker—This study is prin- 
cipally an historical survey of the development of Government policy 
as to industrial retirement age. In addition it deals with such major 
current issues of social security as the retirement test, proposals for 
reducing the retirement age, and payment of benefits to persons who 
are forced into early retirement due to disability. The revised draft of 
this study is being prepared by the technical adviser on social security 
of the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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(7) Business policy and the older worker—This study of the pol- 
icies of representative northern California business firms as to the 
hiring, utilization, and retirement of older workers is based on infor- 
mation collected in more than 100 interviews with key individuals in 
the companies. A revision of an earlier draft of the findings is now im 


rogress. 
Aside from the foundation-supported studies, one additional inves- 
tigation, a study of the attitudes of younger people toward old people 
has been reported. A questionnaire constructed on the basis of in- 
formation obtained through intensive open-ended interviews was ad- 
ministered to approximately 100 undergraduate students between 18 
and 22 years of age. The investigator utilized cluster analysis to de- 
termine the empirical dimensions present in the attitudes of the 
respondents. 
D, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Research on aging and retirement at this institution has been carried 
on principally under the committee on studies in later maturity, the 
committee on human development, the department of sociology, and 
the industrial relations center. The problems to which attention has 
been directed include a program of interdisciplinary research, the de- 
velopment of instruments for the measurement of adjustment, roles of 
older persons, practices in business and industry wiiien to employ- 
ment and retirement, the meanings of work and play, behavior and 
attitudes in the middle and later years, training for later maturity, 
mobile-home living in later life, personal and social adjustment in in- 
stitutions for the aged, migration and mobility of retired workers, and 
a number of others. Financial support for many of these investiga- 
tions has been supplied by grants from the Social Science Research 
Council, the Carnegie Corp., the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
General Service Foundation. Sociologists, psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, and economists have participated in various phases of the pro- 
gram of studies. 

Research activities of the committee on studies in later maturity have 
included the following : 

(1) A program of interdisciplinary research.—Although the first 
activity of the committee was undertaken and completed prior to 1950, 
it should be mentioned because of its impact on later work, not only at 
the University of Chicago but elsewhere. This was the preparation of 
a program of interdisciplinary research on the social aspects of aging. 
Published first in mimeographed form, it was later revised and issued 
by the Social Science Research Council under the title “Social Adjust- 
ment in Old Age.” 

(2) The measurement of adjustment in old age.—The second proj- 
ect, preparation of two instruments for the measurement of adjust- 
ment in old age, also antedated 1950, but validation studies have been 
continued in recent years. The attitudes inventory is based upon satis- 
faction with activities and status, general happiness and feelings of 
usefulness. The personal adjustment index consists of 19 items deal- 
ing with health and activities. This research was reported in a volume 
ty Ruth S. Cavan, E. W. Burgess, Herbert Goldhamer, and R. J. 

avighurst entitled “Personal Adjustment in Old Age.” 
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(3) Roles of older persons—The third study was an examination 
of the roles of older persons in a small midwestern city of 6,000 inhab- 
itants. The findings were published by R. J. Havighurst and Ruth 
Albrecht under the title “Older People.” Ten percent of the inhab- 
itants of “Prairie City” were 65 and over. The broad social charac- 
teristics of all of these people were obtained. For more intensive 
study, a representative, stratified sample of 100 people was employed. 
This group, which corresponded proportionally to the total population 
over 65 according to age, aaa status, sex, and social class position 
was studied through the use of the focused interview and other tech- 
niques. The complete investigation may, for descriptive purposes, 
be divided into a number of individual studies : 

(a) Methodological: Problems of sampling and interviewing 
in studies of old people. 

(b) Identification of the activities.or social role of older peo- 
ple and relationship between the social roles of old people and 
their personal adjustment: Among the instruments employed 
were the Role-Activity Scale, Personality Register, Cavan Scale 
of Social Adjustment Ratings for Later Maturity, and Warner’s 
Index of Status Characteristics. 

(ce) Public attitudes toward various activities of older people: 
A questionnaire which elicited the individual’s attitudes in terms 
of approval, indifference, or disapproval toward 91 activities was 
administered to a thousand people, aged 20 to 80, mostly in middle 
class circumstances. 

(d) Changes in social roles between the ages of from 50 to 75 
were analyzed in terms of intensified roles, reduced roles, new 
roles, flexibility in role changing, and conditions that make for 
role flexibility. 

(e) Status changes in a lifetime were studied through analysis 
of (1) the social class to which the subject was born, (2) the 
position he held at the peak of his achievement or at about the 
age of 50, and (3) his present social class. In this, as in other 
instances, detailed information was obtained through the use of 
the schedule Your Activities and Attitudes as well as the focused 
interview, newspapers, observation, membership lists, and com- 
munity informants. 

(f) Relationship of activity in various social roles to youthful 
or nonsenile personality patterns of people over 65 years of age: 
The measuring instruments used were the Role-Activity Scale, 
Cavan Scale of Adjustment Ratings for Later Maturity, and the 
Personality Register. 

(g) Relationship between work status and extent and type of 
leisure-time activity, work status and personal adjustment, extent 
of leisure-time activities and personal adjustment. 

(h) The health of older people in relation to social factors: A 
health handicaps scale was constructed to measure both the in- 
cidence and the severity of sensory, motor, and organic problems. 
This yielded a single score for each individual and was correlated 
with age, activities, personality, adjustment, and other factors. 

(4) Employment and retirement practices.—A fourth project dealt 
with practices in business and industry which affect the employment 
and retirement of people as they grow older. The specific objectives 
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were to explore (a) the ways in which some companies were using 
older workers more effectively than the average employer and ()) 
the procedures being devised to facilitate retirement and subsequent 
adjustment. When companies in the United States which had special 
programs and procedures for older workers had been located, inter- 
views were held with the spokesmen of as many as possible. In- 
formation collected included hiring practices, retirement plans (age, 
compulsory, flexible), placement of older workers, counseling of the 
older worker, maintenance of health and morale, preparation for 
retirement, and materials to aid retirement. The report was written 
by Elizabeth L. Breckinridge and published under the title “Effective 
Use of Older Workers.” 

(5) The meanings of work and retirement.—The fifth project 
was a study of the psychological meanings of work in relation to the 
retirement of older people. The groups investigated included skilled, 
unskilled, and semiskilled workers, . white-collar workers, profes}; 
sionals, and small-business men. A volume now in press, the Mean- 
ings of Work and Retirement, edited by Eugene A. Friedmann, pre- 
sents the findings. 

' (6) The study of middle age and aging.—The sixth study, now 
in progress and financed by the Carnegie Corp. for a 3-year period, 
is concerned with the middle and later years. The Kansas City Study 
of Middle Age and Aging will concentrate on the development of the 
various types of aging and what they mean. Area and other sampl- 
ing methods are being used. For social-economic assessments, a 
modification of the Index of Status Characteristics is being used. 
Interviews consist of four parts: conversation (a topic outline rather 
than_a schedule is being used), projective tests, attitude scales, and 
aed omen observations. Martin B. Loeb is director of the 
study. | 

The Industrial Relations Center has been interested during the 
past 2 years in developing a basic program of research in the area 
of aging and retirement. It seeks also to utilize new research find- 
jngs in programs which will be developed by companies, unions, wel- 
fare organizations, and older persons to be of assistance to older 
people in planning for retirement. Pilot studies have been made 
and are in progress to secure preliminary findings but chiefly to 
develop instruments for research for more intensive studies. Those 
include: 

(1). Patterns of community living for the retired.—The ex- 
amination of new patterns of community living for older people 
is exemplified by a study now completed of mobile-home living 
in a Florida trailer park community by G. Calvin Hoyt. 

(2) Social relations, activity, and personal adjustment: A 
preliminary study by E. W. Burgess of social relations, activities, 
and personal adjustment deals with patterns of congregate living 
developed at Moosehaven. 

(3) Migration and mobility of retired workers: A study of 
factors related to the migration and mobility of retired workers 
is underway by Charles B. Manley. 

(4) Identifications of the worker and retirement: A study has 
been begun by Amos Lytton of the relation of the type and degree 
of identification of the worker with his job, union, company, and 
the problems of adjustment to retirement. 
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(5) The meaning of leisure and retirement: A study of the 
differences between the uses and meaning of leisure in the worki 
years and in retirement conducted by L. C. Michelon on the basis 
of observations in an experimental mobile-home community in 
Florida. 

(6) Scales for measuring motivations of mobility: The con- 
struction and testing of scales to measure the different motivations 
that impel retired persons to remain in the residence of the middle 
years or to move to a different location. 


Two manuscripts are in preparation for publication in book form 
embodying research findings from the above studies. The first is 
edited by Robert K. Burns and Ernest W. Burgess and entitled “In- 
dustry, Society, and Retirement.” The second:is by G. Calvin Hoyt 
under the title “Mobile Home Living, the Study of a Trailer Park 
Community.” 

Other projects carried out by faculty members and doctoral candi- 
dates of the University of Chicago include: 


(1) Correspondence course on aging: The development of a 
correspondence course for older yg and for those who work 
with the aged. This 2-year project, financed by a grant from the 
United States Public Health Service, was participated in by an 
interdisciplinary group consisting of sociologists, psychiatrists, 
internists, and psychologists. 

(2) Changes in labor-force participation: An analysis by 

Philip M. Hauser of changes in the labor-force participation of 
the older worker in the present century. 
(3) Personal adjustment of Old Age Assistance beneficiaries: 
An aerate by Ethel Shanas of factors associated with the 
personal adjustment of recipients of old-age assistance benefits. 
The subjects were 127 men and 261 women, all over 65, living 
within a square mile area in a rooming-house and apartment- 
house district in Chicago. 

(4) Institutionalization and adjustment in old age: A com- 
parative study by Ju-Shu Pan to determine the influence of 
institutionalization on personal adjustment in old age. Your 
attitudes and activities schedule was employed in obtaining 
data from 597 institutionalized women aged 65 and over living 
in 68 Protestant church homes for the aged and 56 old women 
living in 2 public institutions in the South. 

( 5) Professional froups and retirement: An investigation by 
Ethel Shanas and Robert J. Havighurst of the experiences in 
retirement of four groups of professional men: public school 
teachers, Methodist ministers, Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretaries, and physicians. 


E. UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Retired people residing in communities, the demography of the 
aged, their economic situation, and annual conferences on gerontolo 
have received most attention at the University of Florida as a resear 
center concerned with aging and retirement. The institution’s active 
involvement in gerontology began in 1949. The administrative units 
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which have carried on work on the social and economic aspects of 
aging are the institute of gerontology, the department of sociology and 
anthropology, the bureau of economic and business research, and the 
engineering and industrial experiment station. Personnel. partici- 
pating in the program have included George B. Hurff, Carter C. 
Osterbind, T. Lynn Smith, and Irving L. Webber, as well as Glenn 
V. Fuguitt, Joseph Sardo, and Richard Sahlie, graduate students 
who undertook projects. 

(1) Community studies.—Investigations of the retired populations 
of three Florida communities were carried out in 1950 and 1951 by the 
department of sociology with the cooperation and financial — of 
the Florida State Improvement Commission, a State agency charged 
with planning responsibilities. In each instance the universe was the 
white retired group. Data were obtained through interviews with the 
retired and with community leaders and from census and other sta- 
tistical sources. The schedules used in interviews with retired people 
were designed to elicit information about personal adjustment as well 
as social characteristics. The objectives were to describe the popula- 
tion and its social situation and to discover the social adjustments of 
the community to its retired residents. 

(a) St. Petersburg: The subjects were 734 retired people, 
selected by a random sampling method. 

(6) West Palm Beach: Data regarding the retired population 
came from interviews providing information about 202 persons. 

(¢) Orlando: 185 retired persons were interviewed. In the 
Orlando and West Palm Beach studies, respondents were selected 
randomly by an area sampling method. 

(¢7) Using data collected in the Orlando and West Palm Beach 
surveys, an analysis was made of the extent and nature of formal 
social participation of retired people in the two communities. The 
information included the number of meetings attended, number of 
organizations with which subjects were affiliated, and types of 
organizations. 

(2) Demographic studies—These investigations have had a two- 
fold purpose: To provide substantive material regarding the volume 
and direction of migration and the distribution of the population aged 
65 and over, and to develop techniques for dealing meaningfully with 
migration and distribution on the basis of available data. 

(a) Migration of the aged: Three methods were employed to 
present a picture of the amount of migration and the areas re- 
ceiving older people: First, data available in the 1940 census were 
utilized to describe interstate movement between 1935 and 1940. 
Second, estimates net gains and losses of persons 65 and over in 
1940 through migration in the years 1930 to 1940 by States were 
calculated. The technique involved a comparison of numbers 

Sheep in 1940 with number of persons 55 and over in 1930 re- 

ee the losses through death. Third, the same technique 
was used in identifying the counties to which large numbers of the 
aged resorted during the 1930-40 period. 

(3) In a second study dealing with migration of the aged, the 
rural-urban migration and high concentrations were analyzed. 


The principal technique employed was the construction of in- 
dexes showing the extent to which geographic divisions, States, 
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counties, and urban places had their pro rata share of the popula- 
tion aged 65 and over in 1930, 1940, and 1950. { 

(c) Rise of retirement towns and cities in the United States: 
This investigation concentrated on the characteristies of the re- 
tirement town or city, the development of the residential fune- 
tion, and the identification of population centers of this type on 
the basis of (1) the presence of a high proportion of the aged 
and (2) rapid increases in those at or near the retirement ages. 

(3) Social and economic characteristics of Florida’s aged po 
tion.—This study, prepared by the Bureau of Economics and Busi- 
ness Research and published in the form of a chart book, embraced 
age characteristics, household and marital status, income, housing, 
heat labor force participation, health and vital statistics, and 
distribution by con ional districts. It was based on the United 
States census and other official sources. 

(4) The southern conference on gerontology.—Two-day confer- 
ences held in 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 have brought together as 
participants social and physical scientists, persons who work with 
the aged, and older people themselves. The proceedings of each 
conference have beeen published by the University of Florida Press. 
The first meetings dealt with the aged population, biological, and 
psychological aspects of aging, and social and economic aspects and 

roblems of aging. The second was concerned with demography, 

ousing, healthful living, finances, and activities. The third focused 
attention on the role of gerontology in a medical school. The most 
recent conference, held in 1954, concentrated on the economic prob- 
lems of retirement. 

(5) Attitudes of older persons to living in communities of the 
retired.—In order to learn the reactions of older people to the pro- 
posal that the retired reside in communities limited to persons in 
later life, the engineering and industrial experiment station con- 
ducted a questionnaire study. The two groups of subjects were 137 
retired employees of a large corporation in upstate New York and 
334 persons he had written to the Florida State Improvement Com- 
mission asking about retirement in Florida.’ The overall response 
was 26.7 percent. The bulletin incorporating the results provided 
an analysis of replies to questions as to preference or dislike for living 
in neighborhood villages, attitudes toward living in a community of 
the aged, estimated monthly income after retirement, etc. 

(6) The aged in rural society.—This historical and descriptive 
study considered the relative importance of the aged in rural popula- 
tions, the status of aged persons in rural society, and variations by 
time and place in the position of the aged in country districts. 
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F. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Research on aging and retirement at the University of Michigan 
is carried on b the division of gerontology of the institute for human 
adjustment. ilma Donahue, a psychologist, is chairman of the 
division. Others who have worked in the program include Clark 
Tibbitts, Woodrow Hunter, and Dorothy Coons. This center has 
placed its emphasis on problems involving learning by older adults, 
development of a program of activities, restoration and preservation 
of personality, and the presentation of a series of annual conferences. 
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(1) An extension course on aging.—The development in cooperation 
with the University of Michigan extension service of a course for the 
older adult began in 1948. It consists of 16 lectures, each dealing with 
a topic of interest to and useful to the old person. In addition to this 
course, entitled, “Living in the Later Years,” a television course of 7 
weeks has been presented experimentally. The results have been 
evaluated through the use of questionnaires. 

(2) Activity and aging.—A study intended to test the assumption 
that the use of any psychological function will retard its aging, and 
its corollaries that (a) exercise of ability which has already declined 
can restore its function and (0) as aging people realize the need to 
prepare for useful living in their later years, they will be motivated 
to learn about the changes which come with age and how to make 
adjustments to them. 

(3) Program of activities for older people-—The division organ- 
ized and carried on a program of activities for older people which 
would help them to achieve the satisfaction of certain needs: for 
companionship or response; for status, usefulness, or recognition; 
for activity, expression of interests, and social participation. Dur- 
ing the weekly meetings professional leadership, which predominated 
in the earlier stages, was succeeded to a large extent by leadership 
within the group. Questionnaires were employed to ascertain the 
characteristics of those attending the meetings. 

(4) Activity and the restoration of personality function.—A study 
was made of the inmates of a oe home in Michigan to determine 
to what extent restitution of personality function can be achieved after 


old people have regressed into a state of resigned apathy and listless- 


ness. The home was more or less typical, filled with chronically ill, 
defeated, fearful, insecure old people. Observations of behavior were 
recorded during one week prior to the inauguration of an activity pro- 
gram. which was designed primarily to stimulate the residents to in- 
creased physical and psychological activity. The results of the pro- 
gram were assessed through study of interest in personal appearance 
and cleanliness, conversation, initiation of activity, desire to work, etc. 

(5) Activity program and personal adjustment.—To test the hy- 
pothesis that participation in activity programs designed to conserve 
and use personal resources will improve the adjustment of people 
living in homes for the aged, an experiment involving two control 
and two experimental homes was carried out. Preactivities assessment 
of adjustment status was obtained by (a) a sociometric scale, (6) the 
Burgess, Cavan, Havighurst. attitudes mventory, and (c) personal 
interview. The same devices were employed in a reassessment after 
an activities program of 8 months’ duration had been conducted in the 
experimental homes. 

(6) Annual conferences on aging.—The annual conferences, which 
began in 1948, are addressed to two groups of people: (a) professional 
workers such as adult educational leaders, welfare workers, ministers, 
recreation workers, personnel workers, counselors, and public health 
nurses, and (b) middle-aged and older people alert enough to know 
that they can enjoy the later years, understand themselves and the 
aging process, and make suitable preparation. The first conference 
represented a general mre of the total problem; the second was or- 
ganized around three of the need areas identified by older people 
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themselves, living arrangements, recreational activities, and employ- 
ment; and the third focused attention on medical health, mental 
hygiene, and education. The proceedings of these conferences ap- 
red as a trilogy, the volumes entitled “Living Through the Older 
ears, Planning the Older Years,” and “Growing in the Older Years.” 
Another volume, Rehabilitation of the Older Worker, reports the 1951 
conference. Subsequent conferences have dealt with housing the 


aging and earning a supplemental income after retirement. 
G. MOOSEHAVEN RESEARCH LABORATORY 


The principal research projects of this institution, which began 
functioning in 1949, are classified under three headings: brain func- 
tion, sensory and motor processes, and social and psychological aspects 
of congregate living in the aged. Robert W. Kleemeier has served as 
research director since the establishment of the laboratory. George 
E. Myers, Walter D. Obrist, Robert W. Arms, John O, Duffy, and 
Carroll M. Colgan have participated in the studies as staff members, 
while Frederick Bissell, M. D., William A. Harlan, and Lowell S. 
Selling, M. D., have cooperated on specific studies. Boras work with 
monkeys had been undertaken by a staff member with personnel of the 
Yerkes Laboratories for Primate Biology. 

The program of the Moosehaven Laboratory is guided by a National 
Advisory Council for Research on the Processes of Aging. Its 
members include Anton J. Carlson, Ernest W. Burgess, and Robert 
J. Havighurst,of the University of Chicago: Ernest P. Boas, M. D., 
New York a? Clark Tibbitts, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; 5. L, Pressey and Albert R. Chandler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Lowell S. Selling, M. D., Orlando, Fla.; N. W. Shock and 
Milton Landowne, Baltimore City Hospital; Louis J. Haas, New 
York Hospital; Frederick Zeman, M. D., New York Home for Aged 
and Infirm Hebrews; and the director, laboratory for child research, 
Mooseheart, Il]. The laboratory is located on the campus of Moose- 
haven, the home for the aged of the Loyal Order of Moose, and its 
work is financed by that organization. The residents of Moosehaven 
have served as subjects for most of its investigations, 

(1) Studies of brain function : 

(a) Intelligence changes in old age. The full Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale was administered to 91 residents and 
the Verbal Scale alone to 8 additional subjects. 

(6) An intercorrelational study of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale of Intelligence and certain sensory and motor tests. In 
addition to the Wechsler-Bellevue, tests used measured hearing, 
near and far acuity, reaction time, and strength of grip. The 
number of subjects for the various tests varied between 87 and 55. 

(c) Normative study of the EEG in old age. Records were 
collected and analyzed on 150 men, ranging in age from 65 to 94. 
For purposes of analysis, these were divided into 2 groups of 75 
each, 1 group comprised of men aged 79 and below, the other 
aged 80 and above. 

(d) A study of learning in an aged group. Fifty subjects 
ranging in age from 60 to 92 years learned a 9-item list of 
meaningful material (named pictures) by use of the anticipation 
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method. Subjects were retested by the relearning method after 
a 24-hour interval. : , ’ 

(e) EEG findings in a patients with cardiovascular disease. 
In this study, the ‘EEG dings for two groups of aged males, 
one composed of individuals with relatively marked carclio- 
vascular disease and the other composed of those relatively free 
from these disorders, will be com ared. 

(f) Correlation of EEG and Wechsler-Belleuve scores in an 
aged group. The combined EEG and Wechsler-Bellevue scores 
on some 130 aged males will be examined to see if EEG ab- 
normalities and variations are reflected in any aspect of 
intelligence. 

(2) Sensory and motor processes : 

(a) A study of a of grip in senescence. One hundred 
and twenty-two male volunteer subjects ranging in age from 65 to 
85 years were measured with the Smedley hand dynamometer. 

is) A study of auditory performance in senescence. The sub- 
jects, 140 male residents of Moosehaven between the ages of 65 
and 85 years were given a test battery including both pure-tone 
and speech-recepticn tests. These data were examined for age 
trends and for relationships between the various types of tests 
employed. 

(c) Astudy of visual performance in senescence. Visual acuity 
tests at both near and far distances were administered to 128 males 
ranging in age from 65 to 85. The results were analyzed on the 
basis of performance of subjects divided into 4 groups aged 
65-70, 71-75, 76-80, and 81-85. 


(d) The reaction time of normal male subjects, aged 65-86. 
The classical reaction time test was administered to 124 male resi- 


dents of Moosehaven in order to check the results of a previous 
scaiatiies and to test the hypothesis that during senescence the 


variability of a series of reaction-time measurements for an in- 
dividual increases with age. 

(e) A comparison of the reaction times of young and aged sub- 
jects. Results obtained for older subjects above were compared 
with those for 25 subjects between the ages of 18 and 39 in order 
to determine what changes occur in reaction time before 65 years 
of age. 

(ft) The effect of increased stimulus size on performance on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue picture-completion test. Through the use of 
enlargements of the original test material, the pleases of in- 
creased stimulus size on the performance of 64 residents aged 
65-84 was investigated. 

(g) Brightness enhancement in two aged groups. A study of 
the relationship between brightness and flash rate in 2 aged 
groups, 1 under 50 and the other aged 65 and older. 

(a) A study of critieal flicker frequencies. This phenomenon 
was measured in 2 age groups, 1 under 50, the other over age 65, in 
order to determine variations by age. 

(¢) Color vision in the aged. The Farnsworth dichotomous 
test for color blindness was administered to 35 aged males. 

(3) Social and pschological aspects of congregate living in the aged : 

(a) The effect of a work program on adjustment attitudes in 
an aged population. The work program of Moosehaven is a mean- 
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ingful one, not made work. Adjustment attitudes of both work- 
ers and nonworkers were measured by means of the attitude scale 
devised by Burgess, Cavan, and Havighurst. The scores for the 
two groups were analyzed, holding health status and other factors 
constant. 

(6) Social characteristics of the residents. From time to time 
analyses have been made of the total population as well as of 
new admissions. 

(¢) Survey of homes for old people in Florida. Data were 
obtained by mail questionnaires regarding State institutions, 
county homes, homes supported in part by religious bodies or 
by community chests, homes supported by fraternal orders, homes 
controlled by independent boards, and privately operated nurs- 
ing and boarding homes. 

(7) An analysis of jobs performed by aged workers in an 
institutional setting. This study resulted in a classification and 
job summaries. 

(e) Content analysis of suggestions contributed to suggestion 
boxes. Contributions submitted during a 5-week period were 
classified according to subject matter and nature of complaint or 
suggestion. 

(f) A survey of sleep habits in the aged. This investigation 
was carried out by means of a questionnaire. The subjects were 
58 residents of Moosehaven. 

(4) In addition to its research function, the laboratory has certain 
service responsibilities. These include the publication of the Moose- 
haven Booster, induction of new residents, a hearing-aid program, 
and consultation and counseling. 


III. BrevrocrarHy 


The published and some unpublished reports of research on which 
the foregoing summaries are based are listed below according to 
university center. It should be noted that not all projects reported 
on appear in the review. As indicated above, this bibliography may 
be incomplete in some respects. 
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Lorge, Irving, and Jacob Tuckman, Attitudes Toward Older Workers, Journal 
of Gerontology, 6 (supplement) : 120-121. 

Steinhardt, R., F. D. Zeman, J. Tuckman, and I. Lorge, The Evaluation of the 
Cornell Medical Index in the Study of Elderly Individuals, Journal of 
Gerontology, 7: 496, 1952. 

Tuckman, Jacob, and Irving Lorge, The Attitudes of the Aged Toward the 
Older Worker ; for Institutionalized and Non-Institutionalized Adults, Journal 
of Gerontology, 7: 559-564, 1952. 

Attitudes Toward Old People, Journal of Social Psychology, 37 : 249-260, 
1953. 

The Best Years of Life: A Study in Ranking, Journal of Psychology, 34: 
137-149, 1952. 

The Effect of Institutionalization on Attitudes Toward Old People, 

Journal of Abnormal and Social PsyChology, 47: 337-344, 1952. 

Experts’ Biases About the Older Worker, Science, 115: 685-687, 1952. 

The Influence of a Course on the Psychology of the Adult on Attitudes 

Toward Old People and Older Workers, Journal of Educational Psychology, 

43 : 400-407, 1952. 

, Pressure Effect of Aving on Reported Work Performance, Journal of 
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, Retirement and the Industrial Worker: Prospect and Reality, New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 

, Retirement Practices in Business and Industry, Journal of Gerontology, 
7: 77-86, 1952. 

, When Aging Begins and Stereotypes About Aging, Journal of Geron- 
tology, 8: 489-492, 1953. 

, When Does Old Age Begin and a Worker Become Old? Journal of 
Gerontology, 8: 483-488, 1953. 

Tuckman, J., I. Lorge, R. Steinhardt, and F. D. Zeman, A Comparison of the 

Somatic and Psychosomatic Complaints of Institutionalized and Noninsti- 
tutionalized Older People, Journal of Gerontology, 7 : 497, 1952. 


B. CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Brodman, Keeve, Albert J. Erdmann, Jr., Irving Lorge, and Harold G. Woff, 
The Cornell Medical Index-Health Questionnaire: VI. The Relation of 
Patients’ Complaints to Age, Sex, Race and Education, Journal of Gerontology, 
8: 339-342, 1953. 

Barron, Milton L., Minority Group Characteristics of the Aged in American 
Society, Journal of Gerontology, 8: 477-482, 1953. 

, A Pilot Study of Old Age in Elmira, N. Y., Journal of Gerontology, 6 
(supplement) : 58, 1951. 

, Gordon Streib, and Edward A. Suchman, Research on the Social Dis- 
organization of Retirement, American Sociological Review, 17: 479-482, 1952. 

Cornell University, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, The Study 
of Occupational Retirement, First Progress Report, 1953. Mimeographed. 

Cornell University Medical College, Aging: A Survey of Problems,.Needs, and 
Community Resources, A Preliminary Report, October, 1953. Mimeographed. 

Dunbar, Flanders, and Francis Dunbar, The Syndrome of Longevity—A Psy- 
chosomatie Study of American Centenarians, Journal of Gerontology, 6 
(supplement) : 81, 1951. 


©. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (BERKELEY) 


Bers, M., Union Policy and the Older Workers, Journal of Gerontology, 8: 
374, 1953. 

Frenkel-Brunswik, Else, Social and Psychological Problems of Old Age, Journal 
of Gerontology, 8 : 378, 1953. 

Handlon, Britomar J., Attitudes Toward Old People, Journal of Gerontology, 
8: 380, 1953. 


Steiner, P. O., Receipts Status of the Aged: 1951, Journal of Gerontology, 8: 388, 
1953. 


D. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Albrecht, Ruth E., The Health of Older People in Relation to Social Factors, 
Journal of Gerontology, 6 (supplement) : 54—55, 1951. 
, Personality and Social Roles in Old Age, American Psychologist, 5: 368, 
1950. 
, Social Class in Old Age, Social Forces, 29: 400-405, 1951. 
, Social Roles in the Prevention of Senility, Journal of Gerontology, 6: 
380-386, October 1951. 
, The Social Roles of Older People, unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
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6. RESEARCH PROJECTS FOR THE AGED AND AGING 


Selected from an inventory of research in aging conducted by 
Herman Brotman of the special staff on aging, Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Commnitrree Nore.—At the request of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, the special staff on aging of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare initiated an inventory of research 
projects on aging and the aged. In the few months available for this 
purpose a total of 323 projects were identified and described. The 
comments of the Department at the time this material was submitted 
indicate both the limitations and the scope of this preliminary survey : 


We should like to point out that this inventory must be 
considered indicative, rather than exhaustive, of the research 
being conducted in the field of aging. Time and staff limita- 
tions made a more thorough inventory impossible at this time. 
The present document is based on materials available to the 
constituent agencies of this Department and the National 
Science Foundation, such private organizations as the Health 
Information Foundation and the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and a number of individual researchers. 

It should be noted that the original materials from which 
this inventory was compiled were neither uniform nor com- 
plete in all cases, as may be noted from the wide variation 
in the quality and completeness of the project descriptions 
and from the fact that some projects list the name of the prin- 
cipal investigator only while others identify the whole project 


staff. 


The following summary classifies these projects by subject matter 
and shows the total number under each classification as well as the 
source of support. 
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Summary of research projects in aging 


TN i ccantinabadasoesienas 


I. Medical research: Physical 
A. Basic and general. ____- 


B. Gerontology and geriatrics. ._. 


1. Gerontology____. 
2. Geriatrics _ 


. Nervous and sensory systems.........._._- 


1. Nervous system._... 
2. Senses... 


- 
mh 
Pes 


. Cardiovascular and pulmonary systems. - 

t. Bones, teeth, and related diseases 

*. Oral tissues - - 

. Cancer, tumors and irradiation. __- Slee > 

. Endocrine glands, hormones, and enzymes__.._.-_....__- 

. Nutrition and metabolism _. .. ; 
J. Morbidity, and susceptibility and resistance to disease __ 
c, Longevity 4 
4. Improv ement of research techniques and methodology. 
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. Medical research: Mental and psychological 
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. Health needs, costs, and institutions 


A. Health needs and institutional facilities 
Nursing homes, etc., and their costs___- 
. Medical care costs for old-age-assistance rec ipients. : 
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’, Voeational rehabilitation _ _. 
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’. Socio-economic and welfare... __.......-- 


A. Economic.__. ; 
B. Socio-economic and welfare services ___- 
C. Income maintenance programs 
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1, Old-age assistance... _._- . 

2. Old-age and survivors insurance ____ 

3. Relation between old-age assistance and old-age and 
survivors insurance 7 ssa 
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VI. Employment and retirement 


1 Nore.—Source of financing: A, Federal Government intramural; B, financed in whole or in part through 
a grant from the Federal Government; C, no Federal Government financing involved. 





From the Department’s inventory the the committee staff selected 
the following representative projects. 


I. Mepica, Researcu; PuysroLocicaL anD MENTAL 


Date: January 1957. 


Title: Personality Adjustment of Rural Older Persons, as Related to 
Personal, Social, and Agricultural or other occupational factors. 


Description : 

(1) To ascertain the personal adjustment of older persons living 
in selected rural area. 

(2) To discover what personal and social, especially familial, fac- 
tors are associated with these adjustments. 

(3) To discover the relationship of personal adjustment and its 
social and psychological concomitants to select indicators 
of success in farming or other occupations. 
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(4) To ascertain the nature and use of formal facilities and serv- 
ices oriented to meet the mental health needs of older 


people. F 
(5) To suggest what services should be provided or what altera- 
tions of existing services should be made in order to im- 


prove the mental health of rural older people. 


Researcher : Joseph H. Britton, associate professor of child develop- 
ment and fami y reletionahs chairman, committee for study of 
adulthood ; Dr. William G. Mather, head, department of sociology ; 


both of the Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 


Financing: Agricultural Experiment Station and regular university 
funds. 


Date: 1956. 
Title: Age Changes in Human Performance. 


Description : The project is designed to study the effects of aging on— 
(a) the physiologic responses to exercise 
(6) the rate of recovery of physiologic equilibrium after exer- 
cise 
(c) muscular efficiency, and 
(d) work output and fatigue. 


In addition, the factors responsible for limitations in performance 
observed in older people will be evaluated. 


Researcher: Dr. N. W. Shock, Chief, Laboratory of Gerontology, Na- 
tional Heart Institute. 


Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 


Date: July 1956. 
Title: Physiological Aspects of Aging. 


Description: Studies on the physiological and biochemical aspects of 
aging in the human are being carried out. Studies on age chan 
in resting cardiac output; thyroid function as measured by RAT 
uptake; plasma PHI levels; cardiovascular and metabolic responses 
to standardized exercise; body composition; and the physical char- 
acteristics of blood vessels are in progress. 


Researcher : George S. Mirick, chief, division of medicine; Nathan W. 
Shock, chief, division of gerontology; Milton Landown, assistance 
chief, division of gerontology ; all of Baltimore City Hospitals, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Financing: Grant-in-aid from National Heart Institute. 
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Date: 1956. 
Title: Studies in Gerontology. 


Description : 

(1) To conduct field surveys in order to study the health needs 
and problems of the aged, their health and social adjust- 
ment, the degree to which they require and utilize medical 
and social services available in the community; and 

(2) To evaluate the functioning and effectiveness of the pilot 
program (The Kips Bay Adult Counseling Center) which 
was developed on the basis of information obtained during 
the field study. Study based on an analysis of 500 inter- 
views obtained in a purposive sample of the population in 
the Kips Bay- Yorkville Health District of New York City. 


Researcher: Director Bernard Kutner. Principal investigators: 
Carol F. Creedon, Alice M. Togo, David Fanshal, Thomas S. Lang- 
ner. Conducted by department of public health and preventive 
medicine, Cornell University Medical College, 1300 York Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Financing: Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New York, 


ave 


Date: December 1955. 
Title: Alterations in the Brain with Aging. 


Description: To determine possible quantitative and qualitative 
changes which may occur in the brain with aging. 


Researcher: Dr. H. H. Wilcox, Laboratory of Neuroanatomical Sci- 
ences, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 


Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 


Date: 1956. 

Title: The Effect of Aging Upon the Central Nervous System. 

Description: To define and investigate specific psychological, physio- 
logical, and social factors as they relate to human aging. Study 
based on an analysis of bibliographic materials, vital statistics, 
records, laboratory studies, physical, neurological, and electroen- 
cephalogram and other examinations, psychiatric and social inter- 
views, and approximately 500 case studies selected in a purposive 
sample in rural, farm, and nonfarm, and urban areas in Colorado 
and North Carolina. 

Researcher: Director Ewald W. Busse, M. D.; conducted by depart- 
ment of psychiatry, Duke University School of Medicine, Duke 
Hospital, Durham, N. C. 

Financing: (1) Duke University; (2) National Institute of Mental 
Health. 
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Date: September 1956. 

Title: The Eye in Old Age—A Clinical and Pathological Study, 

Description: To study pathology of the eye, particularly the macula, 
in old age, using cholesterol-lipid phosphorus ratios, electroretin- 
ography, staining techniques, vessel injections, et cetera. 

Researcher: Dr. A vakaietls Kornsweig, attending ophthalmologist, 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews of New York City, 121 
West 105th Street, New York, N. Y. (with four others). 

Financing: Grants-in-aid from National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. 


Date: September 1956. 

Title: Auditory Impairments of Old Age. 

Description: An analysis of auditory changes in old age by following 
a population over a 5-year period and exploring their psycho- 
physical functions with reference to observations in hearing func- 
tion. 

Researcher: Mr. Raymond Carhart, professor of audiology and oto- 
laryngology, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and John H. 
Goeth, assistant professor of audiology and lecturer in otolaryn- 

ology. 

Pinadatng Grant-in-aid from National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. 


Date: December 1955. 


‘Title: Cardiovascular Hemodynamics. II Cardiac Performance in 
Man. 


Description: To study the performance and functional limitations of 
the living human heart as affected by age and disorders of the 
circulation. 

Researcher: Dr. M. Landowne, Laboratory of Gerontology, National 
Heart Institute. 

Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 


Date: December 1955. 

Title: Pulmonary Physiology as Related to Age. 

Description: To describe age changes in pulmonary function. These 
studies involve measurements of the volume of lung compartments, 
the functional capacity of the pulmonary system, including me- 
chanical aspects of bellows function and the responsiveness of re- 
spiratory function to experimental stimulation and displacement. 

Researcher: Dr. A. H. Norris, Laboratory of Gerontology, National 
Heart Institute. 

Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 


Date: September 1956. 

Title: Cardiovascular Aging of Population Groups. 

Description: A study of characteristic norms, to compare aging trends 
to cardiovascular systems and factors related to its degeneration. 
Groups studied include American, Swedish, Italian, and South 
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African men representing populations with greatly differing fre- 
quency of coronary heart disease. 

Researcher: Dr. Ancel Keys, professor, laboratory of physiological 
hygiene, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (with seven 
others). 

Financing: Grants-in-aid from National Heart Institute. 


Date: September 1956. 

Title: The Effects of Aging and of Diet on the Cardiovascular System. 

Description: A clinical bellistocardiography study as wy hea ol 
osclerosis and effect of age and malnutrition on myocardial function. 

Researcher: Dr. William Dock, professor of medicine, the Research 
Foundation of State University of New York, State Capitol, Al- 
bany, N. Y., and Dr. John J. Kelley, Jr., assistant professor of 
medicine; Francis Grandell, research fellow. 

Financing: Grant-in-aid from National Heart Institute. 


Date: September 1956. 

Title: Work Experience of Persons With Cardiovascular Disease. 

Description: To compare work patterns of persons 45 years of age 
and over with those under 45, and to compare efficiency and pro- 
ductiveness of workers with and without cardiovascular disease. 

Researcher: Dr. Claire F. Ryder, lecturer on geriatrics, Harvard 
School of Public Health, 695 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
and Hilda Rosenbloom, Ph. D., research associate in economics, 


Harvard School of Public Health. 
Financing: Grant-in-aid from National Heart Institute. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: Vitamin D. Requirements for Adults. 

Description: The observation that the bones of older people become 
more brittle and break more easily suggests a change in mineral 
metabolism with age. Although vitamin D has been known since 
1923, there is still insufficient evidence of its need during the adult 
stage of life. The Food and Drug Administration is studying in 
animals the vitamin D requirement during pregnancy and lactation 
and will continue observation through the old age period. 

Researcher: Director: Dr. E. M. Nelson, Chief, Division of Nutrition, 
Food, and Drug Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washin on, D. C. 

Financing: Food and Drug Administration intramural. 


Date: December 1955. 

Title: Nutritional Aspects of Growth and Longevity. 

Description: To relate various rates of growth to body composition, 
to the development of disease, and to longevity. 

Researcher: Dr. J. W. Hundley, Laboratory of Biochemistry and Nu- 
trition, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 
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Date: December 1955. 

Title: Age Changes in Metabolism and Endocrine Function. 

Description: A description of age changes in total metabolism, a char- 
acterization of the nutritional requirements of aging people and a 
description of age changes in the functional capacities of various 
endocrine glands. 

Researcher: Dr. N. W. Shock, Chief, Laboratory of Gerontology, Na- 
tional Heart Institute. 

Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 


Date: September 1956. 

Title: Research Upon Aging. 

Description: A study of dietary methods to improve the quality of 
teeth and bone in old age and to decrease the calcification of soft 
tissues. 

Researcher: Dr. Clive M. McCay, professor of nutrition, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (and 
7 others—3 at Cornell, 2 in New York City, 1.in St. Louis, and 1 in 
Philadelphia). 

Financing: Grant-in-aid from National Heart Institute. 


Date: December 1955. 

Title: Cancer IIness in Iowa. 

Description: Provide basic data on cancer incidence, prevalence, and 
mortality in Iowa, Investigate effects of various factors such as 
age, sex, geographic area within the State and urban-rural status. 

Researcher: Dr. W. Haenszel, Biometry and Epidemiology Branch, 
National Cancer Institute. 

Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 


Date: December 1955. 

Title: Cancer Illness in the United States. 

Description: Provide basic data on cancer incidence, prevalence, and 
mortality in the United States. Investigate effect of various epi- 
demiologic factors, such as color, sex, age, geographic region, and 
economic status. 

Researcher: Dr. S. J. Cutler, Biometry and Epidemiology Branch, 
National Cancer Institute. 

Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 


Date: December 1955. 

Title: Sore Incidence of Cancer of Major Sites in Upstate 
New York. 

Description : 

(1) To study the geographical pattern of cancer incidence for 
selected sites in upstate New York. 

(2) To relate the findings to data from other studies of inci- 
dence and mortality. 

Researcher: Dr. B. Carroll, Field Investigations and Demonstrations 
Branch, Biometry and Epidemiology Branch, National Cancer 
Institute. 

Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 
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Date: December 1955. 
Title: Cancer Mortality in Several Selected Population Groups in 
New England. 
Description : 
(1) Evaluation of cancer occurrence rates in selected popula- 
tion groups living carefully supervised and regulated lives. 
(2) Comparison of cancer rates in the study population with. 
those in the general population. 
Researcher: Dr. R. Taylor, Field Investigations and Demonstrations: 
Branch, National Cancer Institute. 
Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 


Date: 1956. 

Title: An Analysis of Morbidity of Older People in Selected Counties 
of Northern Peninsular Florida as Related to Certain Sociological 
Variables. 

Description: To determine how such wariables as age, race, socio- 
economic status, and residence are related to incidence of disabling 
illness and patterns of use of health-care facilities and services 
among people aged 50 and over. Represents an analysis of 1,278. 
interviews obtained in a random sample of the roel. farm, and 
nonfarm population in Alachua, Flagler, Lafayette, and Lake 
Counties, and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Researcher: Director, Prof. Irving L. Webber, department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Financing: (1) Uinivaeniey of Florida; (2) fieldwork conducted in: 


1952, supported and financed by a grant from the Commonwealth 
fund. 


Date: September 1956. 

Title: Longevity as a Family Trait. 

Description: A part of a long-term project concerning social factors 
in longevity in which human longevity, genetic, and cultural factors 
are to be compared. 

Researcher: Dr. Chester Alexander, professor of sociology and sta- 
tistics, Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 

Financing: Grant-in-aid from Division of Research Grants, National 
Institutes of Health. 


Date: November 1955. 

Title: Behavioral Changes Associated With Aging. 

Description: By ascertaining whether and to whit extent various 
psychological aptitudes required in flying are impaired with 
it may be possible to establish the equivalent of actuarial tables from 
which the reduction to be expected at various age levels among 
critical aptitudes can be estimated for a given chronological age. 
A large number of tests to measure various abilities required in 
flying, such as judgment, memory, perception, motor precision, 
motor speed, coordination, and spatial visualization, will. be’ad- 
ministered to suitable populations at various ages under appropriate 
experimental conditions. The tests will be selected on the basis of 
demonstrated relationships to various aspects of flying proficiency. 
Those tests in which performance is found to vary inversely with 
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age will be used to define those aspects of psychological efficiency 
which are impaired with age. The relative importance of impaired 
aptitudes for flying proficiency, as indicated by validation data, and 
the relative amounts of impairment will be used to construct apti- 
tude attrition curves for aircrew specialties. These results will be 
related to various biological factors. 

Researcher: G. T. Hauty, department of psychology, USAF School 
of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Air Force Base, Randolph Field, 
Tex. 


Finanicng: United States Air Force intramural. 


Date: March 1955. 

Title: Pilot Aging and Allied Problems. 

Description : This will be an orderly study of the ranges of “normal” 
values for human capabilities and tolerances in various age groups. 
Significance of differences in different age groups in terms of rou- 
tine and emergency situations will be evaluated. The Aero Medical 
Association is collaborating in this study; activities are coordinated 
so that there will be no duplication of study of the various criteria 
of aging. 

Researcher: Medical Division, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Financing: Civil Aeronautics Administration intramural. 


Date: 1956. 
Title: Life Styles in Human Aging. 


Description: To study attitudinal and motivational aspects of old 
age, particularly with reference to the manner in which aged per- 
sons cope with such life crises as (1) abandonments or displacements 


which affect the older persons in the family, work, and community 
settings; (2) social pressures that produce discontinuity in living 
patterns; and (3) physical decrements of age. Based on an analysis 
of 50 interviews and of observations of a partially volunteer and 
purposively selected group. 

Researcher: Directors, Dr. Marian R. Yarrow, Dr. Olive W. Quinn; 
pepe investigator, Dr. E. Grant Youmans; conducted by the 
ziboratory of Socioen'vironmental Studies, National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 


Date: December 1955. 

Title: Life Styles in Aging. 

Description: To study the functioning and adjustment of older per- 
sons living in the community in terms of their responses to (a) 
physical aging decrements and (6) changing roles with age in family 
and community. Prior to a final design a small pilot study will be 
undertaken to identify critical dimensions within this general 
problem area. 

Researcher: Dr. M. R. Yarrow, Laboratory of Socioenvironmental 
Studies, National Institute of Mental Health. 

Financing: National Institutes of Health intramural. 
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Date: September 1956. 

Title: A Longitudinal Study of Physiological and Psychological 
Change Associated With Aging. 

Description: To restudy a population which has been followed from 
12 years of age to 30-35 years of age. Both psychological and 
physiological tests being used. 

Researcher: Dr. Hardin B. Jones, professor of medical physics and 
oe Donner Laboratory, University of California, Becksey, 

alif. 


Financing: Grant-in-aid from National Heart Institute. 


Date: September 1956. 

Title: Senile Degeneration of the Brain and Their Correlation with 
Psychosis and Diseases. 

Description: To study senile degeneration of the brain, correlate this 
and arteriosclerotic changes with psychosis, and to determine the 
relation of such degenerations with pathological changes of the body 
organs and diseases. 

Researcher: Dr. George S. Strassman, pathologist, Metropolitan State 
Hospital, Waltham, Mass. 

Financing: Grant-in-aid from National Institute of Mental Health. 


Date: September 1956. 
Title: Social Psychological Study of Aged Migrants in Florida. 


Description : To determine adjustment of aged migrants in a new com- 


munity and a tabulation of deaths of all over 45 years of age in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., in 1950, coding according to occupation. 
Researcher: Dr. William H. Harlan, associate professor of sociology, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Financing: Grant-in-aid from National Institute of Mental Health. 


Date: 1956. 

Title: Psychological and Sociological Factors in Successful Aging. 

Description: To study, over a 5-year period, a panel of 108 individuals 
equally distributed as to social class and sex and comprising the 3 
age groups, 49-55, 56-62, and 63-69. The 108 cases are randomly 
selected from the urban population of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Researcher: Director, Dr. William E. Henry; principal investigators, 
Dr. Hedda Bolgar, Dan C. Lortie; conducted by the committee on 
a ares University of Chicago; 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 

icago, Il. 
Haauaien: National Institute of Mental Health. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title : The Mental Health Study—a sequel to the Kansas City study of 
Adult Life. 

Description: A 5-year study of persons in the age range 47-63 which 
involves a much more intensive psychological study than the Kansas 
City study (above). 
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Researcher: Prof. William E. Henry, committee on human develop- 
ment, University of Chicago (principal investigator), and Dr. 
Elain Cummins and Mr. Dan Lortie, Community Studies, Inc., 417 
East 13th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Financing : Grant from National Institute of Mental Health. 


Date: February 1956. 

Title: A Gemasenitee Study of the Aged in Two Communities. 

Description : The chief aim of this project is to show how “felt age” 
acts as an intervening variable in determining whether or not role 
ch such as retirement and death of spouse, result in maladjust- 
ment. Data are based on interviews in New York City and Elmira, 
N.Y. The project was a post hoc analysis of data which had been 
collected for other purposes, although the interview schedules used 
in the two communities were similar. 

Researcher: Dr. Bernard S. Phillips, research assistant professor, De- 
ees of biostatistics, School of Public Health, University of 

orth Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Elmira data collected by John 
Dean director), Milton Barron, Bernard Kutner, Gordon Streig, 
and Edward Suchman; all of department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, Cornell University; New York data collected by Bernard 
utner, David Fanshel, Thomas Langner, and Alice Togo. 

Financing: This analysis was the basis for Dr. Phillips’ Doctor of 
Philosophy dissertation. Elmira data: Grants from Rockefeller 
and Lilly Foundations. New York City data: Joint project by 
New York City Department of Health, Cornell University Medical 
Center, Cornell University Social Science Research Center, and the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: Kansas City Study of Adult Life. 

Description: The aging process is to be approached from two direc- 
tions: that of the individual and that of the environmental setting. 
The study is concerned with such problems as: What does it mean 
to a person to grow through middle life? How do a person’s experi- 
ences in work, in the family, in church, in clubs and organizations, 
and in recreation affect his attitudes toward growing old? How do 
the complex social and economic processes of the city affect persons 
as they progress through late middle age and old age? Most of the 
information will be obtained from interviews with persons 40 years 
of age and over. The Kansas City metropolitan area was selected 
because it meets most of the requirements of a city less complex than 
Chicago that might be taken as typical in most respects of American 
urban life, because of the active interest of local citizens, and because 
of the background information on the city already collected. 

Researcher: Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, chairman of the research com- 
mittee on the Kansas City Study of Adult Life, and professor of 
education and human development, University of Chicago; and 
the committee. 

Financing : Grant from Carnegie Corp. 

85749579 
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Date: December 1956. 
Title: The Role, Status, and Participation of the Aged in a Small 
Community. : 
Description : The Study was undertaken for the purposes of acquiring 
information concerning the participation of the older person in 
the ongoing life of a small (2,300 population) Midwestern com- 
munity. The research material was acquired through the use of 
a revision of the activities and attitudes inventory as eee 
by Caven, Burgess, and Havighurst in their book Personal Ad- 
justment in Old Age, and the informal depth interview. The total 
universe of persons 65 years of age and over (a total of 223 per- 
sons, 113 men and 110 women) were contacted and interviewed 
concerning such areas as health, family, friends, and informal as- 
sociations; leisure time and recreation; clubs and organizations, 
employment and economic security; religious activity; early life; 
and attitudes. 

Researcher: Dr. J. S. McCrary, chairman department of sociology, 
University of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Financing: Graduate school and college of liberal arts and sciences 
of Southern [linois University, Carbondale, Il. 


Date: February 1956. 

Title: Old Age: A Study of the Change in Status. 

Dongen: A comparative analysis of the consequences of widow- 
h 


and retirement for the personal adjustment, interpersonal re- 
lationships, and self-images of older people, based on 2 surveys of 
people 60 years old and over (968 respondents in all), and on 1 
survey of close associates of older people (250 respondents). 
Researcher: Zena Smith Blau. (This project is one of several inde- 
pendent studies in aging being carried on by the department of 
sociology and anthropology at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
under the direction of Prof. Gordon Streib. ) 
Financing: Lilly and Rockefeller Foundations. 


Date: 1956. 

Title: Social Factors in Mental Illness of Elderly Persons. 

Description: To explore the possibility of social and cultural factors 
operating in the onset of mental illness of people aged 60 and over. 
Study based on an analysis of a matched sample of 50 mental 
patients and 50 “normal” subjects 60 years of age and over in 1 
county in the State of Texas. 

Researcher: Directors: E. Gartley Jaco, Ph. D. and Warren S. Wil- 
liams, M. D. Conducted by department of neuropsychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston, Tex. 

Financing: ear ee for Mental Hygiene, University. of 
Texas, Austin, Tex me, 
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Date: June 1956. 

Title: Research Project on the Aging Process (Germany). 

Description: A cross-sectional study, using tests of mental ability, 
attitude, and interest inventories on 600 persons over 50 years of 
age to— 

1. Search for test items which discriminate well between adult 

rsons. The standardization materials of the Hamburg- 
Wechsler intelligence test for adults is available. Younger a 
groups of the sample will be compared item by item with the 
oldest age group to find most suitable items. 

. Obtain information on the mental abilities and the thinkin 
processes of older persons. Testing material will be el 
on the basis of the results of 1 above. 

. Attitude toward life and age and activities and interests of 
the subjects will be studied to determine relationship between 
mental abilities and attitudes. 

4. Results will be developed for use for practical care and guid- 
ance of older persons. 

It is hoped that the weakness introduced by the use of the cross- 
sectional sample may be compensated by retesting the subjects 
after an interval of some years. 

Researcher: Principal investigator: Klaus F. Riegel, M. A., Dipl. 
Psychologe. Director of the Institute, Prof. Dr. C. Bondy. All 
of psychological institute, University of Hamburg, Hamburg, 
Germany. 

Financing: Foundations’ Fund for Research and Psychiatry. 


II. Heatrn Negps, Costs, anp Instrrutions 


Date : 1956. 

Title: Analysis of Health Status of an Older Population. 

Description: To explore the health status of individuals as disclosed 
by questionnaires based on 1,303 interviews obtained in a random 
sample of the urban population in Meriden, Conn. : 

(1) the prevalency of chronic diseases ; 

2) the needs for rehabilitation ; 

3) frequency, kind, and source of care received ; 

4) relationship of these factors to age, sex, education, and eco- 
nomic resources ; 

(5) to analyze the types of questions used in the schedule against 
the data produced of informational importance with a view 
toward the possible establishment of criteria for inter- 
viewing, coding, and analysis, which will enable medical 
facts to be gathered and assessed by untrained personnel. 

Researcher: Director, Harold S. Barrett, M. D. Principal Investi- 
ator, Walter C. McKain, Jr., Ph. D., department of rural sociology, 
niversity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. Conducted by office of 
deputy commissioner and division of cancer and other chronic 
diseases, Connecticut State department of health, Hartford, Conn. 
Financing: (1) General Assembly of Connecticut; (2) Connecticut 
State aon of Health; (3) Grant-in-aid from Public Health 
waa nited States Department of Health, Education, and 
elfare. 
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Date: 1956. 

Title: Study of the Hospital and Related Facilities Needed by a Major 
Urban Center and Its Tributary Area, with especial attention to 

= range of interrelated services needed for the chronic and aged 
ill. 

Description: To develop a master plan for a base hospital center in 
Kansas City and its service region in Kansas and western Missouri 
for hospital and related facilities on the basis of a study of the needs 
and resources of the region and the development of methods for 
effective coordination of these resources through the study of: (1) 
a household survey to find amount and type of disease, place and 
extent of hospitalization and nursing home care, need for rehabilita- 
tion services, and source of payment for hospitalization; (2) a 12- 
month study of the amount and kind of care received by and recom- 
mended for a subsample of 300 persons found in the survey to have 
chronic conditions; (3) a survey of the hospitals, nursing homes, 
and homes for the aged; and (4) to develop a test for more effective 
use of hospital services through arrangements for a continuous 
range of services for the chronic and ill. 

Researcher : Director, W. D. Bryant, Ph. D. Principal investigator, 
Eleanor Poland, Ph. D. Conducted by Comunity Studies, Inc., 417 
East 13th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Financing: (1) Community Studies, Inc.; (2) United States Public 
Health Service. 


Date: 1956. 

Title: The Characteristics of Long-Term Patients Receiving Nursing 
Care in Institutions. 

Description : To identify the characteristics of patients receiving long- 
term nursing care in institutions, by sex, age, marital status, and 
diagnosis, and to survey the nursing care received by these patients. 
Study based on an analysis of case studies of patients in nursing 
homes, homes for the aged, chronic disease hospitals, and almshouses 
in California, Colorado, Connecticut Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont and Wyoming, studying the total patient population in all 
States except California and New York, where only a planned sam- 
ple is being studied. 

Researcher: Principal investigators, Dean W. Roberts, M. D., and 
Dean E, Kreuger, of Commission on Chronic Illness; and Jerry A. 
Solon and Anna Mae Baney, of the Division of Hospital and Medi. 
cal Facilities, United States Public Health Service. Conducted 
by the Commission on Chronic Illness, and Public Health Service, 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Financing: wi Commission on Chronic Illness; (2) Public Health 
peri: nited States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


Date: December 1956. 
Title: A National Survey of Aspects of the Health Problem of Older 
People. 
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Description : To determine : 
(1) how the health needs and problems of older persons are 
perceived 
(a) by the public generally, 
(5) by the older people themselves, and 
(c) by the responsible members of the families of the 
older people; 
(2) how differences in the economic and social situations of older 
ple are related to their health needs and health care. 
Study based on an analysis of 6,000 or more screening inter- 
views, 1,500 interviews with persons 65 years of age and over, and 
1,500 or more interviews with sons, daughters, or other near rela- 
tives of the older persons, obtained in a random sample of the 
population in the United States. 

Researcher: Director: Ethel Shanas with James Coleman, research 
consultant. Conducted by the National Opinion Research Center, 
5711 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Financing: Health Information Foundation, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: Unmet Needs for Health Care in a Rural Area. 

Description: The project is based on a study of chronic disease in 
Hunterdon County, N. J. Objectives of the study included making 
estimates of: prevalence of all forms of chronic disease, extent and 
kind of disability attributable to chronic disease, rehabilitative 


potential and needs for care. Estimates were made upon analysis 
of thoroughly conducted clinical examinations in a hospital setting 
of a representative sample of individuals in Hunterdon County. 
(Analysis thus far indicates that guesses as to the prevalence of 
chronic disease based on toenahald interviews alone can be seri- 
ously underestimated. Similar results have been obtained in a 
companion study conducted by the commission on chronic illness in 
an urban setting, Baltimore. As a consequence of lack of medical 
diagnosis, among other reasons, many persons found to be needing 
medical care have not obtained it.) 

Researcher: Jack Elinson, Ph. D., National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, Chicago. Ray E. Trussell, M. D., director, Medical Center, 
Hunterdon. (Both now at school of public health and administra- 
tive medicine, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.) 

Financing: Commonwealth Fund (Project carried out as one part 
of the long-range program of the commission on chronic illness, 
with participation of Hunterdon Medical Center, National Opinion 
Research Center, and the New Jersey State Department of Health. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Survey of Licensed Private Nursing, Rest or Convalescent 
Homes for Adults in Alabama, Spring 1954. 

Description: This study was conducted for purposes of securing in- 
formation with reference to existing private facilities licensed to 
provide nursing, rest, or convalescent care. This information was 
needed by both the Health and Welfare Departments. Data were 
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also secured with reference to the characteristics of individuals 
who were then receiving care in these homes. It was believed that 
data secured from the study would be helpful in raising standards 
of nursing homes and in interpreting to legislative bodies and the 
general public the need for better nursing care. Also, the informa- 
tion would be helpful in ae public nursing homes or in ad- 
vising persons contemplating building facilities of this type. Copies 
available upon request. 

Researcher : Punt, jointly by Alabama State Health Department 
and the State department of public welfare (now department of 
pensions and security) ; conducted by State health department ; 
tabulations by State Kecahtnent of = lic welfare. 

Financing: (1) Alabama State Health Department; (2) Alabama 
State Department of Public Welfare. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Study on Cost of Care in Nursing Homes and Boarding Homes 
for the Aged and Infirm in Florida, 1955. 

Description: The study was directed toward attempting to determine 
the cost of basic care in nursing and boarding homes in Florida. 
Included in the study were 67 nursing and boarding homes located 
in 16 different counties. The sampling included all types of homes 
being licensed by the State board of health. Only homes whose 
operators agreed to participate were included. Through question- 
naires completed by the operator and evaluated by State office staff 
of the 2 agencies, figures were obtained on the per patient opera- 
tional cost of conducting these 2 types of homes. Added to this 
was the per patient cost of nursing care based on a survey of the 
average amount of individual service provided the patient in the 
home and related to the wages of the nursing personnel providin 
such services. The operational cost and cost of service were add 
together to establish the cost of care in the average home. Figures 
for care in nursing homes were kept separate from figures for care 
in boarding or custodial facilities. 

Researcher: (1) Florida State Board of Health and (2) Florida State 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Study of Proprietary Nursing and Convalescent Homes—Their 
Rate in Providing Care for the Chrantce ity Til (New York). 

Description: This report aims to approach the problem of determin- 
ing the exact nature of the proprietary nursing and convalescent 
homes and whether they are primarily medical, convalescent, or 
custodial facilities. It presents a cross section of these homes in 
New York State (exclusive of New York City) with special em- 
phasis on the trends in their development, the social and medical 
characteristics of the patients, and the services provided. The study 
was conducted on a 10-percent sample of nursing homes and a 25- 
percent sample of convalescent homes. 

Researcher: New York State Department of Social Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 
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Date: August 1956. 

Title: Cases Who Received Public Assistance Whose Budgeted Needs 
Included General Medical Care and/or Hospitalization in Alabama. 

Description: The study was conducted to determine the extent to 
which the budgeted needs of public assistance recipients include 
general medical care and/or hospitalization. The counties sub- 
mitted to the State deparment a listing of each case whose budgeted 
needs included these items, giving information regarding the 
amounts budgeted and amounts “ago Copies not available. Infor- 
mation regarding study available upon request. 

Researcher: Alabama Department of Pensions and Security. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Medical and Hospital Care Given Colorado’s Aged. 

Description: This is a study of medical and hospital care given the 
aged in Colorado. The study was made by the committee on health 
and health insurance under the chairmanship of the director of the 
State department of public health. This committee was appointed 
by the chairman of the commission on the aged. County depart- 
ments were asked to complete questionnaires. Available through 
Dr. R. L. Cleere, executive director, Colorado State Department 
of Public Health, 414 State Office Building, Denver, Colo. 

Researcher: Governor’s commission on the aged (Colorado). 

Financing: State of Colorado. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Medical Care Expense in the Kansas Public Assistance Pro- 
grams (September 1954 to August 1955). 

Description: An accumulation of data relating to current medical 
care expenditures by category of assistance, by type of services 
purchased, by method of payment, and by county agency. Reported 
expenditures include both vendor payments and allowances made 
for medical expense in cash assistance grants. An analysis of 
averages was prepared by county by category. Original 1-year 
study completed tember 1955. State board directed continua- 
tion of the study for at least 1 additional calendar year. Not 
available. 

Researcher: Kansas State Department of Social Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Study of Costs of Medical Care in Schenectady County, N. Y. 

Description: This study consists of a comparative analysis of medical 
costs for 100 recipients of old-age assistance in 1947 and a similar 
series of 100 old-age assistance recipients in 1954. 

Researcher: New York State Department of Social Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 
Title: Medical Care for Recipients of Assistance in North Dakota 
- During the Fiscal Year 1955-56. 
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Description: An analysis of cases and costs of medical care, including 
nursing home care, by type of medical service during fiscal year 
1955-56. Cost analysis will include distribution by age and type 
of service. 

Researcher: North Dakota State Public Welfare Board. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Summary of the Review of Assistance Cases Receiving Nurs- 
ing, Attendant, or Housekeeping Service as an Additional uire- 
ment, State of Washington, October 1953. 

Description: Social and medical characteristics of persons receivi 
services, specific services provided, cost of service, characteristics 0 
persons providing services. Study based on an interview with all 
cases receiving such services as of study date. 

Researcher: Washington State Department of Public Assistance. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: The Cost of Maintaining the Health of Recipients of Public 
Assistance in Wisconsin, October 1954. 

Description: A survey in October 1954 to study the current cost of 
medical care and related health services provided to recipients of 
public assistance receiving aid under programs administered by 
the division (of public assistance). The study includes an analysis 
of the ratio of medical costs to total costs of assistance, the com- 
parative costs of the types of medical services provided (physician’s 
services, nursing homes, hospitals, dentists, pharmacists, optometri- 
cal, etc.) , the number and the percent of the caseload receiving medi- 
cal care through vendor payments or money payment and the aver- 
age cost per recipient. For each subject, data are shown for each 
category of assistance and comparison made with similar data se- 
cured in October 1947 and May 1950. 

Researcher: Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 


III. Vocatronat REHABILITATION 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: Evaluation, Rehabilitation, and Utilization of the Work Po- 
tentials of Residents Aged 45 Years and Over Living in County 
Medical Care Facilities and Convalescent Hospitals in Michigan. 

Description: An 18-month research-demonstration program will be 
carried out in the county medical facilities and convalescent hos- 
pitals in Michigan. The first step will be a survey of the 35 existing 
facilities to determine the nature and extent of medical and voca- 
tional rehabilitation services currently provided and to assess the 
medical status and work potentials of the patients aged 45 years 
and over. The second phase of the project will be focused on the 
medical and vocational rehabilitation of patients in three of the sur- 
veyed institutions and will (a) measure the nature and extent of 
changes brought about in the physical and mental status of pa- 
tients by participation in the rehabilitation program; (bd) offer 
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training to the institutional staff to increase interest and skill in 

the rehabilitation of older people; and (¢) establish techniques for 

bringing about community action whieh will assist the rehabilitated 
atient to be reintegrated into the occupational and social life of 
is community. 

Researcher: Director, Wilma Donahue, chairman; field representa- 
tive, Harold Dunstan, research associate; research assistant, Dor- 
othy Coons, all of the Division of Gerontology, Institute for Human 
Adjustment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Financing: Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. é. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: To Investigate the Vocational Potentials of Hospitalized Pa- 
tients With Chronic Disabilities. 

Description: Patients with various disabilities will be selected for the 
program through medical and psychological evaluation. Activities 
for work evaluation include: Printing and duplication; work with 
plexiglass, celastic, fiberglass, aluminum, and other metals; weld- 
ing, brazing, soldering, woodworking and finishing, painting, 
ceramics, copper enamel, sewing, weaving, and basketry. In addi- 
tion, patients may be assigned to departments within the hospital— 
business office, housekeeping, laundry, library, kitchen, for job 
tryouts. A varied program may be offered to the patient so that 
some generalities may evolve concerning the employment of pa- 
tients who, because of their disability, have not been gainfully em- 


ployed for a long period of time, and who do not at an fit into 
i 


any current vocational rehabilitation program. Me 
tients is 64 years. 

Researcher: Project director, Misczyslaw Peszezynski, M. D., High- 
land View Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Financing: Grant-in-aid from Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: To Determine the Vocational. and Physical Rehabilitation 

. Needs of Nursing Home Patients and To Develop an Educational 
Training Program To Meet Them. 

Description: The Illinois Public, Aid Commission is currently be- 
ginning a demonstration rehabilitation program for older clients 

‘recommended ‘for nursing) home or State: mental hospital care. A 
central technical committee appointed to advise on questions of 

_ physical medicine and rehabilitation, psychiatry, and social service 
will be advisory to both projects:., After preliminary interpretation 
of the program’s aims, the whole profesisonal staff will be given 
an orientation course (probably-8 months) by the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation in Peoria. Simultaneously, 
a survey plan for the assessment of rehabilitation potentials will be 
dgmlenedl Consultants will be assigned to the first group of homes 
in or near Peoria; the number and combination of consultants as- 
signed to one home will vary until the most effective combinations 

“vare discovered. Meetings will be held with all related personnel 


an age of pa- 


85749—57——-10 
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so that the project aims are fully appreciated and the consultant’s 
role in the home clearly et Groups at various levels of 
disability will be identified. Referral to the division of vocational 
rehabilitation will be made promptly for all appropriate patients. 
In general, the first year will emphasize the orientation and train- 
ing of consultants and clarification of the total problems. Durin 
the second year, consultant emnignes will be refined, survey apd 
teaching methods analyzed, and plans begun for final evaluation. 
The third year enteraipelen a full teaching program plus summariza- 
tion of the total ings. Instruction manuals will be prepared, 
along with related educational materials. 

Researcher : Project director: Elizabeth Breckenridge, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, Chicago Il. | 

Financing: .Grant-in-aid from Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Date : December 1956. 

Title: To Provide an Intensive Outpatient Program for Rehabilita- 
tion of “Disability Freeze” Workers and Other Older Persons (Pri- 
marily to 65 Years of Age) Who Are Chronically Ill or Disabled. 

Description: The State rehabilitation division will select “disability 
freeze” workers and other older persons adjudged eligible for the 
division’s program and will arrange for survey mterviews and 
general special medical examinations. Survey interviews will note 
in detail the patient’s social history, his understanding of the im- 
plications of his illness and need for clinic services, indications of 
emotional instability, concern for spiritual values, educational back- 
ground and past employment, nutrition, and need for recreational 
program. A team meeting will appraise the material on each pa- 
tient; a clinic visit will be scheduled and the patient will be avail- 
able for examination and/or interviews by team members. ‘Fol- 
lowing evaluation, team members will ao yore, pr S 
best suited to the patient, services provided by the State rehabilita- 
tion division, the hospital and such other community resources. 
Physical therapy and occupational therapy schedules will be ar- 
ranged. Health education officer, social worker, nutritionist, and 
other team members will work with the patient on visits to’ the 
hospital. Followup on progress will be made by the rehabilitation 
counselor and employment specialist. 

Researcher: Project director: rt E. Carroll, M. D., Our Lady of 
Fatima Hospital, North Providence, R. I. 

Financing: Grant-in-aid from Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: To demonstrate the Place and Value of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Services in a Community Home-Care Program. 

Deseniptrens The place and value of vocational rehabilitation services 
in a home-care program will be studied by analyzing the records of 
three groups oF patients: (1) ill or disabled persons who receive 
neither vocational rehabilitation nor home-care services; (2) ill 
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or disabled persons who receive vocational rehabilitation services but 
no home-care services; (3) ill or disabled persons who receive both 
vocational rehabilitation and home-care services. The groups of 
persons who will receive services in the home-care program are 
chronically ill whe can best be cared for in their home. Patients 
will be accepted from any agency or physician or by self-referral 
without restriction as to race, creed, or color, on the recommendation 
of the home-care team. The team will be composed of the physican 
directing the home-care program, the representatives of the San 
Francisco Visiting Nurse Association, the social worker, vocational 
counselor, occupational therapist, physiotherapist, and consultants 
where indicated. After a patient is accepted, each team member will 
evaluate the existing information and will then interview the patient 
concerning his sociomedical problems. Data that cannet be eb- 
tained from the patient will be collected from any existing records 
in the community. Following the interview, the team will discuss 
each specialist’s.zoals for the patient; and on this basis an integrated 
program will be evolved. The plan will be carried out by the team 
members with conferences as necessary to insure maximum patient 
yrogress;, This project is not limited to any specific age group. 
owever, 73 percent of the patients thus far studied are over 64 

years of age, 

Researcher : Project. director, Mark Berke, Mount Zion Hospital, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Financing : Grant-in-aid from Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Date; August 1956, |. 

Title: Welfare Clients Served by Vocational Rehabilitation in Ar- 
kansas: * of 

(1) For. fiseal year 1953-54. 
(2) For fiscal year 1954-55. ' 

Description: A memorandum report listing by county the number of 
welfare applicants and recipients referred to. vocational rehabilita- 
tion, those trained and placed in employment and those given physi- 
cal restoration and returned to employment. 

Researcher: Arkansas Department of Public Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 


IV. Socro-Economic AND WELFARE 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Income ‘Maintenance Payments and Consumer Purchasing 
Power, 1948. 

Description: The purpose of this study was to analyze the extent 
to which income-maintenance payments serve to sustain consumer 
purchasing power cee and nonrecessionary phases 
of the business .cyele. e re included the three income- 
maintenance programs authorized by the Social Security Act and 
illustrated the effect in serving the national economy, in addition 
to preventing the financial distress of individuals and families. 

Researcher : Kentucky Department of Economic Security. 

Financing: Intramural. 
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Date: December 1956. 

Title: Consumer Behavior of the Aged Population. 

Description : The data under analysis were obtained in the 1950 Survey 
of consumer expenditures by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
data include information on the income, savings, and expenditure 

atterns of the various age segments of the population. The data 

or al] groups are cross tabulated by income, family size, and oecupa- 
tions. An attempt to determine the extent to which the income, 
savings, and expenditures of the older segments of the population 
differ from those of other age groups. The expenditure data in- 
clude information on the amount spent for such major categories of 
goods and services as food, housing, medicine, recreation, clothing, 
etc. Each category is in turn subdivided into more detailed su 
categories. Similarly the data on assets and liabilities will be an- 
alyzed to ascertain the particular ways in which the older units are 
either decreasing or increasing their assets as well as increasing or 
decreasing their liabilities. It is hoped that these analyses will 
provide a more comprehensive picture of the economic behavior of 
our older population. 

Researcher: Dr. Sidney Goldstein, assistant professor, department 
of sociology, Brown University, Providence 12, R. I. 

Financing: Grant from Ford Foundation. Part of a larger'study of 
consumer behavior being jointly conducted by consumer expenditure 
survey of Wharton School of Finance and Commerce at University 
of Pennsylvania and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: Adiustments Enabling Older People To Stay on the Farm 
Rather Than Giving It Up. 

Description : Through pretested schedules administered to 66 
farmers 65 years of age and over in the Alfred University (New 
York) study area, an. attempt was made to ascertain how those 
older farmers are adjusting their activities so as to enable them- 
selves to remain on the farm in their later years. 

Researcher: Roland L. Warren, professor of sociology, Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y. (and seven senior sociology majors—under- 
graduates). ; 

Financing: Department of Sociology, Alfred: University. - 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Problems Pertaining to the Aging in Kansas. 

Description: An inquiry into the increasing proportion of older 
persons in the population, the problems arising therefrom and areas 
of responsibility therefore with special reference to Kansas (Jan- 
uary 1955). 


Researcher : Permanent committee of the Kansas Legislative Council, 
research department, Kansas Legislative Council, Capitol Building, 
Topeka, Kans, 

Financing : State of Kansas. 
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Date: 1956. 

Title: The Aged in Louisiana’s Agriculture. 

Description : To analyze the status of aged persons in the rural farm 
population of Louisiana, and to compare their situation to that of 
the age in the urban and nonfarm areas of the State. 

Researcher: Directors, Paul H. Price and Homer L. Hitt; conducted 
by ees of rural sociology, Louisiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Financing: Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Date: August 1956. 

Title: The Problem of the Dependent in New Mexico. 

Description: This report contains tabulations and analyses of the 
study made in conjunction with the study sponsored by the bureau 
of public assistance of recipients of old-age assistance in early 1953. 
Report issued in April 1954. 

Researcher: New Mexico State Department of Public Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: December, 1956. 
Title : Special Services for Aging. 
Description : Principle objectives : 

1. To test hypotheses concerning the relative effectiveness and 
costs measured in terms of staff time of two “experimental” 

rograms, 

2. To derive hypotheses concerning how the effectiveness of the 
experimental programs can be increased we how the 
costs can be decreased) by methods for controlling the selection 
of persons to be served, and the quality of the service provided. 

The two “ rimental” programs are— 

(1) A short-term program including services provided by a 
social case worker or a public-health nurse within a 
“special services for the aging” unit of the Community 
Service Society. ‘ 

(2) A standard program of services provided within the 
same unit by a social caseworker or a public-health 
nurse working in collaboration. 

The two control programs are— 

(1) Service in a district office of the Community Service 
Society provided by caseworkers or public-health nurses 
working with clients of all ages. 

(2) No service by the “special services for the aging” unit 
in a district office of the Community Service Society. 

Four samples are to be randomly selected from persons 60 years of 

age or over, residing in any one of three boroughs of New York 

City, including persons who have not applied for service of the 

Community Service Society. Persons in each of the samples 

are to be offered only 1 of the 4 programs to be experimentall 

compared. Measures of effectiveness are to be based on researc 
interviews of persons sampled and on ratings by professional 
- staff members for periods prior to selection and 6 months later. 
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Effectiveness is to be measured in relation to housing, occupation, 
financial, health, personal adjustment, interpersonal relation- 
ships, social, and leisure-time activities. 
Researcher: Director, Margaret Blenkner. Research Association 
Julius A. Jahn, all of Community Service Society, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Resourees of Old Age Assistance Cases Approved During Sep- 
tember, October, and November 1955 in Alabama. 

Description: The study was conducted to secure information re - 
ing the effects of new policies relating to the resources of ol 
cases. The counties submitted to the State department a listing of 
each case approved for old-age assistance during the 3-month. pe- 
riod, bea October, November, 1955, giving information re- 
garding the net value of homestead and resources owned by recipient 
and/or spouse. Copies not available. Information regarding study 
available upon request. 

Researcher: Alabama Department of Pensions and Security. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Survey of Recipient Need: in All Categories in Arkansas, 
February 1956. 

Description: A copy of the budget sheet for each recipient (February 
15, 1956) was mailed to the State office and a tabulation by: item and 
by county is being made to arrive at the total need of the recipients. 


Researcher: Arkansas Department of Public Welfare. 
Fimancing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Do Aged Persons Migrate for Relief? . (Washington, D. C.). 

Description: Purpose of the study was to determine proportion of 
those who came to the District of Columbia who are in the older age 
group. Data collected in 1955. 

Researcher: District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Effect of the Migration of Oldsters to Florida on ‘the Old-Age 
Assistance Program in Florida. 

Description: During the 6-month period (July-December 1954), fac- 
tual information was gathered on all cases approved for old-age 
assistance. In addition to such information as State of birth, length 
of residence in Florida, age, and other social characteristics, an 
attempt was made to determine why these enema came to Flor- 
ida, their source of support since coming to Florida, and why it was 
necessary for them to request old-age assistance. 

Researcher: Florida State Department of Public Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

‘Title: A study of real property owned by and shelter allowances pro- 
vided for old-age-assistance recipients in Kansas, December 1954. 

Description: An inquiry into the types and value of real property 
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owned by old-age-assistance recipients and of the shelter allowance 

provided in assistance plans for recipients. Questionnaires were 

completed on a 5-percent sample of the December 1954 caseload. 
Researcher: Kansas State Department of Social Welfare. 
Financing: Intramural. 


Date: 1956. 

Title: Government payments to the aged or for their public care in 
the State of New York, in the past, at present, and a decade ahead. 

Description: To analyze the amount of money being paid to the aged 
for their care under various programs sponsored by government 
departments and the various laws of the State and Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Researcher: Director, Sidney G. Tickton. Conducted by the Seventh 
Co., Inc., 608 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Financing: The Albert and Mark Lasker Foundation. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Personal characteristics, requirements, and income of recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance in North Dakota, J une 1956, and compara- 
tive budget data in June 1955 and June 1956. 

Description: Study is based on 20-percent sample of recipients of 
old-age assistance in June 1956. Information gathered on place of 
residence, age, sex, race, physical and mental condition, living ar- 
rangement, status of spouse, and property, similar to 1953 study. 
Detailed data collected on budget items as to requirements and 
income. Comparative data on budget items collected for June 1955 
where there was no change in living arrangement. 

Researcher: North Dakota State Public Welfare Board. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Characteristics of old-age-assistance recipients in Tennessee. 

Description: Study made of 1 percent of cases receiving old-age 
assistance in December 1954 and in December 1955. Information 
was assembled on race, persons in aid group, amount of need by item, 
amount of income by item, comparison of assistance plus other in- 
come with amount of grant, eo ownership and value of prop- 
erty owned. Copies not available. Information regarding uly 
available upon request. 

Researcher: Tennessee State Department of Public Welfare. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Survey of old-age-assistance recipients’ opinions, character- 
istics, and health and living situations (Texas). 

Description: In conjunction with the Bureau of Public Assistance 
speenene study of recipients of old-age assistance, in early 1953 
the Texas agency obtained data by interview with old-age assistance 


recipients on their opinions, characteristics, health, and living situa- 
tions. Data obtained included those in the following areas: resi- 
dence, personal characteristics, health and health problems, mar- 
riage, living arrangements, family relationships, housing char- 
acteristics, property ownership, assistance plan, attitudes about 
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church and church activities, education and training, employment, 
recreational activities, social adjustments, and views on old age. 
Researcher : Texas State Department of Public Welfare. 
Financing: Intramural. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: A. study of farmer’s knowledge of, participation in, and ac- 
ceptance of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance program. 

Description : The objectives are to ascertain (a) the amount of farm 
operators’ knowledge of old-age and survivors insurance; (5) the 
extent of their participation in the program; (c) the effects of the 
new laws on their economic security in old age and that of their 
families in case of the operator’s death; and (@) farm operators’ 
opinions concerning the old-age and survivors insurance laws which 
involve them. 

Researcher: Dr. John R. Christiansen, social science analyst, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of Rural Sociology, Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., and 
Dr. C. Milton Coughenour, associate rural sociologist, Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Pinkie: Jointly financed by Agricultural Marketing Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: The effects of the old-age and-survivors insurance program on 
old-age assistance in Illinois. 

Description : This analysis deals with the changing roles of old-age and 
survivors insurance and old-age assistance as follows: 

(1) The relative position of Illinois among the States. 

ta} The changing roles of the old-age and survivors and old-age- 


assistance programs during the past several years. 
(3) The initial effects of the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act on the old-age-assistance program in Illinois. 
Researcher: Illinois Public Aid Commission. 
Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956, 

Title: Improvements in old-age and survivors insurance, 1950-53 
(Kentucky). 

Description : The purpose of this study was to analyze the relationships 
between old-age and survivors insurance and old-age assistance. 
Although part of the data was obtained from the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance and from a study initiated by the Bureau 

' of Public Assistance, the Kentucky study went beyond the Federal 

requirements by expanding the sample sufficiently to make:a geo- 
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ee breakdown of industrial and nonindustrial areas within 
entucky. 

Researcher: Kentucky Department of Economic Security. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Effects of old-age and survivors insurance on old-age assistance 
approvals and denials in Oklahoma for 1955. 

Description: An analysis, with accompanying tables, of old-age and 
survivors characteristics of old-age assistance approvals and denials 
during the 1955 calendar year. Includes such data as their old-age 

- and survivors imsurance status, employment history, and personal 
- characteristics. 

Researcher: Oklahoma State Department of Public Welfare, 
Financing: Intramural. 


Date: August 1956. 

Title: Characteristics of old-age-assistance cases receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance and comparison with total old-age- 
assistance caseload, State of Washington, January 1955. 

Description: Comparison of age and sex distribution of old-age 

» assistance cases receiving old-age and survivors insurance with total 
aged population, total old-age-assistance caseload, and old-age- 
assistance cases in licensed private nursing homes. Comparison of 
requirements, income and need of cases with old-age and survivors 
insurance and cases without old-age and survivors insurance. 

Researcher: Washington State Department of Public Assistance. 

Financing: Intramural. 


Date: December 1956. 

Title: Study of Occupational Retirement. 

Description: The basic problem involves the testing of hypotheses 
ertaining to the effect of chronological, arbitrary, and unplanned 
orms of retirement upon physical and mental morbidity and per- 

sonal and social adjustment. At the present time research is being 
initiated upon the effect of retirement upon family relationships. 
The research study is longitudinal and the central core of the on- 
going research involves a panel of about 3,000 persons employed 
_ by some 250 different organizations. These persons reside in a lar. 
number of the 48 States, although the major concentration is in the 
‘ more heavily industrialized regions. The participants are, or we 
engaged in all types of occupations and represent a wide range o 
‘pls, income levels,.and job responsibilities. AJl are similar in 
'-age—approximately 64 years at,the start of the study. About one- 
half have retired. The research design calls for followup of both 
employed and retired members. Participants have. been, contacted 
‘ three times in the course of the study. Sociological, and _social- 
psychological information has been obtained by the use of ques- 
 tionnaires and interviews. Medical and health information has 
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been obtained by means of self-administered health inventories and 
by physical examinations conducted by physicians. 
Mani 


» 


. 


r: Dr. Gordon F. Streig, director, professor of sociology 
Dr. Edward A. Suchman, consultant on statistics and methodolog’ 
professor of sociology, and Dr. Wayne Thompson, assistant di- 
rector, all of department of soei and anthropology, Morrill 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Financing: Original grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc. Present sup- 
port: Grant from National Institutes of Health. : 


Date; December 1956. 

Title: Objective Criteria of Aging and Determinants of Retirement. 

Description : The research in general has two objectives: (a) the devel- 
opment of objective measures of aging in the physiological, psyche- 
logical, and sociological sense, and (6) the measurement of the 
relationship between these measures and on-the-job productivity. 
Test instruments used in this-research are administered to a care- 
fully selected group of men who are at present at work on produc- 
tion-level jobs. The tests have been designed to help us better 
understand the nature of the aging process. It is intended to de- 
velop physical, psychological, occupational, and sociological meas- 
ures of age which can be standardized and which might eventually 
be used to implement a flexible policy of retirement. The research- 
ers take no stand on the relative desirability of such policies of 
retirement, but intend to make available the results of this investi- 
gation to interested persons in industry. 

Researcher: Dr. Leonard Z. Breen, director, assistant professor of 
sociology and research associate in the Industrial Relations Center ; 
Dr. Emmet B. Bay, professor of medicine, Dr. Bertha Klein, asso- 
ciate professor of medicine, Dr. Ward C. Halstead, professor of 
psychology, Dr. Robert K. Burns, professor of business—all of the 
Criteria of Aging Project, 5757 Drexel Avenue, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill.; and Dr. Robert W. Kleemeier, director of 
Moosehaven Research Laboratory, Orange Park, Fla., and professor 
of psychology, University of Florida. 

Finaneing: Research grant from National Institute of Mental Health. 


Date: September 1956. 

Title : Criteria of Aging and Determinants of Retirement. 

Description: To standardize tests which will are objective meas- 
ures of aging and criteria for continued employment of the elderly. 

Researcher: Dr. Robert K. Burns. professor of business and social 
sciences, Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill.; and Emmet B. Bay, professor of medicine, Ward C. 
Halstead, professor of medicine and psychology, University of Chi- 
cago, Melany E. Baehr, research associate, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago, and Robert W. Kleemeier, director, 
Moosehaven Research Laboratory. 

Financing: Grant-in-aid from National Institute of Mental Health. 
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Date: 1956. 

Title: The Study of gees Retirement. 

Description : To test the hypothesis that chronological, arbitrary, in- 
voluntary and unplanned forms of retirement are conducive to 
higher rates of morbidity and mortality than continuation in gain- 

employment and gradual voluntary and planned forms of re- 
tirement. Study based on an analysis of a total universe of case 
histories selected in a purposive sample of those persons in the 
United States, gainfully employed, who were born in 1888 and 1889. 

Researcher: Directors: Gordon Streib, Wayne E. Thompson; con- 
sultant, Edward A. Suchman; conducted by department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, Social Science Research nter, Morrill Hall, 

rnell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Financing: Lilly Endowment, Inc. 


Date: February 1956. 

Title: The Employment of the Aging—An Exploratory Survey. 
Description : The central — of investigation was the employability 
capability and suitability for employment) of the older worker. 
ree main topics were covered: (a) The definition of the term 
“older worker,” a rather complica rocess in itself; (>) a critical, 
methodological review of some well-known and oft-referred-to em- 
ae omg studies on the older worker; and (c) personal character- 
istics of older workers. Data on this last point were obtained from 
an original study of 200 white males, age 45 to 65, eee aes 
ment as clerical or sales workers in July 1955, through the Balti- 


more office of the (Maryland) Department of Employment Secu- 
rity ; information was taken from job applications in the offices’ files. 
The object was to look for the presence of personal characteristics 
which would render these older persons less suitable for employ- 
ment (e. g., job instability, _ spatial mobility, lack of aieille 


abilities, etc.), and which would tend to indicate objective reasons 
for their difficulties in finding and retaining jobs. Tentative con- 
clusion was that there are such personal characteristics present in a 
significant number of older workers; more empirical findings are 
required, however, before definite conclusions can be drawn. 

Researcher: Thomas K. Burch, graduate student in sociology at Ford- 
ham ee New York City, current address is 2415 Marion 
Avenue, New York 58, N. Y., permanent home address, 3410 Carlisle 
Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 

Financing: An undergraduate research grant from the Social Science 
Research Council, New York, N. Y. 
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7. RESEARCH IN AGING BY THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION * 


A. Meprcat Resparcu 


Because of the large number of hospitalized patients and because 
of the wide variety of diseases and disabilities encountered in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, there exists the greatest opportunity 
for the clinical study of disease in man. The close association of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals having research facilities with 
medical schools makes it possible to pursue the study of disease in a 
way never before envisaged. Our Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
have qualified professional staffs who are eager to take advantage of 
these research opportunities. Findings, through the acquisition of 
new medical knowledge in VA Kbdpitiie do not benefit only the vet- 
eran-patient but nay bi applied to the relief of suffering of all man- 
kind. 

The Veterans’ Administration is in a unique position to sponsor 
cooperative studies because, within a system of hospitals such as ex- 
ists in the Veterans’ Administration, it is possible to obtain cooperation 
and collaboration to a degree which is difficult to attain in a less well- 
knit system. The Veterans’ Administration has already successfully 
initiated and carried on certain cooperative studies of important medi- 
cal problems. Examples of such studies are as follows: 


(1) COOPERATIVE STUDY OF CHEMOTHERAPY OF TUBERCULOSIS 


This study has been underway since 1946, evaluating the effective- 
ness of new drugs used in the treatment of tuberculosis. At present, 
54 Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 4 military hospitals are 
collaborating in the clinical evaluation of treatment measures de- 
pipoed to improve the care of a me with tuberculosis. This group 
of patients are now in the older age group, whereas previously: they 
were primarily young adults. The reports from this study which are 
distributed in 35 foreign countries have been favorably commented 


upon. 
(2) COOPERATIVE STUDY OF PULMONARY FUNCTION TESTING 


This cooperative study has been underway in 10 Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals since 1954. The information gained from this 
study serves (a) to determine the natural history and course of chronic 
pulmonary disease; (6) to provide standard values of pulmonary 
function in all age groups, particularly for the elderly individual; 
(c) to determine the prognostic value of preoperative pulmonary 


1 Section of the report, Care of the Aging by the Veterans’ Administration, October 1956. 
The rest of the report is published as vol. VI in this series, 
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function studies; and (d) to measure the long-term effects of pul- 
monary surgery and the relative success of various preventive and 
therapeutic measures. 


(3) COOPERATIVE STUDY TO EVALUATE NEWER ANTIHYPERTENSIVE DRUGS 


This study is being conducted in 5 Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals; 3 drugs (ansolysin; ecolid; brucine) will be tested in patients 
with mild and moderate hypertension. The study is well controlled 
by the use of randomization of cases. It is expected that the results 
of such a large testing program will significantly influence the use 
and choice of drugs in the treatment of this important disease 
associated with aging. 


(4) COOPERATIVE STUDY OF MYOCARDIAL INFARCTION 


This study has a retrospective and prospective component. The 
retrospective study is being conducted at one of our Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, where a review of records of patients with a first 
attack of myocardial infarction, admitted to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals during the past 5 years, is underway. Approximately 
1,000 clinical records of patients meeting strict diagnostic criteria have 
been divided into age groups and are being studied to learn which 
diagnostic measures were the most accurate and what therapies were 
the most beneficial. It is anticipated that the retrospective study 
will be completed. at. an early date. The case record study will be 
used as a basis for design of a cooperative study which will include 
comparisons and evaluation of anticoagulants used in the treatment 
of coronary artery disease. 


(5) COOPERATIVE STUDY OF CHEMOTHERAPY OF CGANCER 


The Veterans Administration. joined with the National Cancer 
Institute, the Atomic Energy Commission, the American 
Society, the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund, and the Food and Drug 
Administration in a newly formed cooperative evaluation of new 
drugs for treatment of certain forms of cancer and leukemia.:, .This 
study was organized on a regional basis where groups of , Veterans’ 
Administration. hospitals, either alone or in cal iceaiian with affili- 


ated medical schools, are following a common protocol. The studies 
which were designed to make a critical appemen of the usefulness. of 


new drugs in the treatment of certain solid tumors and a wide variety 
of leukemias are already underway. The large number of veteran- 
patients suffering from these diseases make it possible to obtain sta- 
tastically valid results in a relatively short period of time. 


(6) COOPERATIVE STUDY OF CHEMOTHERAPY IN PSYCHIATRY 


With the increased use of. the tranquilizing drugs, there has been 
recognized a need to evaluate their effectiveness. hile there have 
been thousands of reports of studies on these new drugs, it is neces- 
-sary.to have definitive.research. In order: to obtain.valid: answers 
to‘our questions of relative’ merits of different drugs, dosage, limita- 
tion, and toxic reaction, cooperative research has been recommended. 
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‘The Veterans’ Administration is now beginning the first large scale 
vooperative research study of chemotherapy in psychiatry. More 
than 30 hospitals in all ae adh ene will 4 . an, study- 
ing over 1,000 patients, including a large tage of older patients. 
this study will determine the relative effectiveness of two currently 
‘used tranquilizers. Tt wil] also serve as a pattern for further cooper- 
ative studies in chemotherapy in psychiatry. 


(7) COOPERATIVE STUDIES IN NEUROLOGY 


. The first cooperative research program in neurol evalua- 
tion of chemotherapy in multiple sclerosis—was completed and « re- 
port.was given to a national medical association. rther coopera- 
tive research and clinical investigation projects are underway, namely, 
an epidemiological study of ~ eer sclerosis (influence of climate 
on incidence and progress of the ), an evaluation of methods 


and results of therapy in aphasia and a study of blood groups in 
‘hereditary neurological diseases. A cooperative program in the field 
of cerebral vascular disease is in the planning stage. 


(8) SPECIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Such are being made in the Veterans’ Administration domiciliaries 
where the average age is over 60 years. The domiciliary populations 
at Bay Pines, Fla., and Bath, N. Y., are being surveyed and on the 
-basis of the findings, eg programs are being planned, center- 
ing on activities of daily living. Additional surveys are being 

ed. Psychological studies of the aging i 
i - i mnstenst aes deuiliomnedl Receieaen, a 
+ Tay an Tomah, 18. ; ciliary at a5 
-and the centers at Martinsburg, Va., and W: Wis., to determine 
facets of aging upon which-suitable programs of care may be based. 


(9) A COMPREHENSIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM TO EVALUATE THE OUTCOME OF 
PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT IN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAIS 


Long-term research programs are necessary in the field of mental 
iliness and this research program of the Veterans’ Administration 
has been planned for a period of at least 5, and possibly 10 years. 
The objectives of this research are (a) to determine the relative ef- 
fectiveness of different treatment. techniques in promoting the re- 
covery or improvement of psychiatric patients; (6) to determine the 
relative effectiveness of various hospital designs, staffing patterns, 
and program emphasis; and (c) tomake analyses of data obtained to 
permit valid estimates of relative costs of effective treatment pro- 
grams. Pilot studies have been undertaken in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals at Montrose, N. Y.; Brockton, Mass. ; and of Lyons, 
N. J. The psychiatric evaluation project began the first phase of its 
a a 12 Veterans’ Administration hospitals during summer 
of 1956. 

The Veterans’ Administration medical research program is as- 
sisted by an ‘advisory committee on — of aging’ under the 
chairmanship of Dr. E. V. Cowdry. is advisory committee only 
recently discussed the desirability of our undertaking large coopera- 
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tive. studies to evaluate the influence of nonfeminizing. hormones on 
the prevention and treatment of,arteriosclerosis. They are also.con- 
cerned with the role of nutrition in the prevention and management 
of cardiovascular diseases, .., . f 109 i 

The enormous number of patients: available to us for clinical studies, 
as well as the opportunity for, long-term followup, make it possible 
for us to initiate such difficult and complex investigations, whereas 
it is most unlikely that such studies could be carried out among the 
general population of the United States. In addition, we have 
available a wealth of clinical records bo ee an opportunity 
for longitudinal studies involving statistically significant observa- 
tion groups. 

Through its close affiliation with the medical schools in the United 
States, the Veterans’ Administration is able to profit by the experi- 
ence and resources of the outstanding investigators in these institu- 
tions who. work with, and lend support to, the medical research ac- 
tivities .in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. The Veterans’ 
Administration in turn lends the medical schools support by making 
it possible for university investigators to observe patients and to par- 
ticipate in the solution of their problems in the clinic and in the 
laboratory. This interdigitated program makes possible a produc- 
tive and economical medical research program within VA hospitals. 

There are then three ‘broad attacks which canbe made upon the 
‘diverse problems of aging open’ to the Veterans’ Administration : 
Cooperative studies by many hospitals with central sponsorship and 
quilendes individual studies by members of the professional staffs 
of Veterans’ Administration hospitals and their affiliated universit 


faculties; and longitudinal case record studies of all Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration patients with the assistance of the Statistical Agency 
of the National Research Council. :The Veterans’ Administration 
-will continue to utilize these methods of attack in its approach to the 
important. medical problems which are associated with the aging 
process. 
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8 THE MAJOR NEED—PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH ON 
SENILITY 


By Mike Gorman, Executive Director, National Mcntal Health 
Committee, Inc. 


The National Mental Health Committee is an organization dedi- 
cated primarily to the promotion of State and local efforts to prevent 
mental illness through research, training and clinical services. I am 
proud to state that 46 State governors are honorary chairman of our 
committee and work closely with us in achieving our common 
objectives. 

At first look, the statistics on the number of aged people in our 
State mental hospitals seem to highlight a new problem of frightful 
dimensions. For example, in the period from 1590 to 1950 there has 
been a 354 percent jump in patients over 65 in our State institutions. 
This is an increase nine times more rapid than the increase in our 
general population. 

Furthermore, we have had a precipitate rise in admission of patients 
over 65 to the mental hospitals. According to the National Institute 
of Mental Health, the rate of admission of these oldsters has increased 
from 148 per 100,000 population in 1937 to 236 per 100,000 in 1949. 
Today approximately one-fourth of all admissions to mental hospitals 
are of persons 65 years of age and over. In New York State the 
figure is 33 percent, the third 1 highest in the Nation. As a general 
rule, those States which show the highest percentage increase in 
admission of elderly mental patients also show the highest propor- 
tionate increase in their population of people over 65. 


PSYCHIATRIC CARE FOR THE AGED 


These figures, and many others like them, would seem to argue for 
a special problem involving a vast increase in mental illness among 
the aged. It is the contention of this testimony that is is not so— 
that in actuality the great burden of the aged mentally il! in our State 
mental hospitals is the result of an accumulation of patients untreated 
over a generation or more. 

As the superb 1955 report of the Council of State Governments, 
The States and Their Older Citizens, points out in discussing the 
accumulation of elderly mental patients in the hospitals: 

' Many of these — were admitted at early ages as 
schizophrenics and have grown old in the institutions. 
They require the special psychiatric service which only a 
mental hospital can provide. Twenty-one percent of all new 
admissions to mental hospitals are patients with schizo- 


Source: New Channel for the Golden ¥. Report of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on ems of the Aging, 1956 (Legislative Dosenant No. 33), pp. 67-72. 
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phrenia, but approximately 50 percent of all resident patients 
are in this category. Patients with this disease are relatively 
young when admitted and have a low death rate. They make 
up the great part of mental hospital populations. They 
cannot be classed as harmless seniles merely because they 
have reached the age of 65. bi 


Secondly, we are plagued with a lack of precise diagnostic criteri 
in defining senility. e old joke about an old person being anyone 
who is 10 years elder than you are has more meat than wit in it.- If 
I may be permitted to quote frém my new book on this subject: 


The term “senile dementia” is somewhat of a misnomer, 
since it blankets the mental ills of the elderly into a diagnostic 
category which supposedly covers behavior ranging from 
mild deterioration and confusion to severe regressions to 
infantile behavior. 


Look at the situation in New York State. fichengh the admission 
rate of patients over 65 is more than 33 percent of all admissions, 
actually only 12 percent of the State mental hospital population is 
resently diagnosed as senile or arteriosclerotic psychotic. And I 
on’t even hold with this 12 percent figure, because I_ know how 
superficial are most diagnostic procedures in State mental hospitals. 
us explode the myth that most elderly mental patients in our 
State hospitals are really not in need of psychiatric treatment. Over 
the past Tecate the literature has been filled with superficial surveys 
attempting to prove that a significant portion of elderly mental 
patients could be released from our mental hospitals. 

The most thorough study of this problem was done in the State of 
Connecticut where patients 60 years and over constitute 40 percent 
of the resident mental patients and 34 percent of new admissions. 
That careful study showed that not more than 1 percent of the patients 
60 years and over could be cared for by nonpsychiatric personnel. 
Furthermore, it showed that the majority of patients 60 years and 
over in the Connecticut mental hospitals are persons who have mental 
illnesses other than senility and have grown old in the institutions. 

I am pleased to note that in the excellent report of pour committee 
{The New York Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of Aging | 
a year ago you noted the viewpoint of the New York Department o 
Mental Hygiene that persons suffering from senility and attendant 
psychoses should receive full psychiatric care. 

I want to make it clearly canecsteet that I hold no brief for the 
retention of most of these old people in our State mental institutions. 
In many cases they can be treated better and more effectively in their 
own homes and in their own communities. But they must be trea 
and it is quite wrong to say they can function without such treatment. 

There are no short cuts to the problem of treating the elderly 
mentally ill. Those who propose the short cuts are usually the same 
people who regard senility as.a sudden outcropping as people reach the 
ater. decades of their lives... I submit that this is sheer nonsense. 
Senility and related mental diseases of the elderly have their-roots in 
the total ‘lifestreamy In the majority of cases, lack of treatment and 
prevention in earlier years is the prime culprit. It really starts way 
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back, back as far as the fact enunciated by the Hoover Task Force 
on Medical Services that 1 out of every 12 children born today will 
spend some time in a mental institution. 


RESEARCH URGENTLY NEEDED 


_The only real answer is the accumulation of new knowledge on the 
biolagiral and psychological processes of aging. We spend a pitiably 
small amount on psychiatric research in this country— approximately 
$10 million a year as against the yearly cost of over a billion dollars 
for care and custody of our mental patients. As the 1955 Council 
of State Governments report points out : 


Basic research on aging holds the brightest promise for 
the future happiness and. welfare of older persons. Success 
in the medical sciences in reducing or stamping out such 
diseases as diphtheria, pneumonia, smallpox, syphilis 
tuberculosis, and yellow fever developed from fevdanienstal 
discoveries followed by new means of treatment and preven- 
tion. Similar results can be expected in attacking the diseases 
of old age through basic research into the nature and causes 
of the aging process. 

But research can be carried on only by people who are well 
trained and financed, with adequate time and facilities. Thus 
substantial funds are essential from private and public bodies 
for expanded efforts, on a flexible basis, in training research 
personne! and in backing the most creative research scientists. 


Now the question may be asked: If New York State devotes several 
million dollars a year to specific research on senility, will it be able 
to eventually make inroads upon this disease and reduce its present 
hospital load? I think that anyone who is familiar with the tech- 
nical research literature of the past 5 years would nen ey 
answer, “Yes.” The pessimism with which most doctors viewed this 
disease only a few years ago has given way to the optimistic point 
of view that physiological research, if properly supported, can 
penetrate the mysteries of senility. As Dr. Walter Bruetsch, one of 
America’s most distinguished neurologists, put it recently : 

The problem of the rapidly mounting admission rate of 
patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis will ultimately be 
solved by the physician with sound knowledge in the biologic 
sciences, 

The big research frontier is hardening of the arteries, once re- 

ed as an inevitable penalty of living. In recent years many 
physiological studies have been devoted to ways in which we can 
slow up this process. Dr. Irving Wright and his colleagues at Cor- 
nell Daineatet have experimented successfully with the early use 
of anticoagulants in patients with cerebral thromboses, Further ex- 
ploration in the field of anticoagulants is needed to treat and prevent 
the thromboses which lead to senile dementia. At the Nationa) Heart 
Institute, investigators are studying. the role of cholesterol in the 
production of atherosclerosis. 

Dr. T. Duckett Jones, the late medical director of the Helen Hay 
Whitney Foundation and one of this Nation’s greatest authorities 
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on heart disease, said in 1954 that science is on the threshold of im- 
portant biological developments that ultimately will ee 
ess of hardening of the arteries. Recent discoveries, he pointed out, 
have made possible reversal of the process that leads to hardening 
of the arteries in animals. When these discoveries are extended to 
humans, the incidence of senile dementia will be reduced. tremend- 


ously. 

raeieictalt physiological knowledge on senility is being accumu- 
lated. For example, at the National Institute of Mental Health, Dr. 
Seymour Kety is studying the reason why the process of senescence 
is accompanied by a p ive decrease in the blood flow and oxygen 
supplied and used by the brain. When ways are found to correct 
this, much premature senility will be prevented. Also at the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, Dr. James Birren is working on 
the decrease in speed of reactions found in the senile, Dr. Birren 
believes that the conduction velocity of the peripheral nerves remain 
relatively constant, leading him to the conclusion that the decrease 
in reactivity in old age lies in the brain itself. 

Another tremendously important physiological frontier lies in the 
role of the glands in the causation of major mental illnesses, includi 
senility. While science is only beginning to open the door in this 
area, a remarkable body of evidence has been accumulated over the 
past few years implicating glandular failure as a prime cause of 
human inability to withstand stress, Leading investigators now be- 
lieve that the reduction of glandular output in old age is a basic 
factor in both heart disease and senile dementia. For example, ad- 
ministration of the sex hormones to elderly people has cleared up 
many psychotic depressions. 

But today we know little in this area. And if our knowledge of 
endocrine activity is pitifully inadequate, it is impressive when 
compared with our thin bits of information about the electrical activ- 
ity of the nervous system, brain proteins, and the chemical consti- 
tution of the brain, brain tissue and cell activity, cerebral enzymes 
as factors in metabolic irregularities, and so on. 


NEW TREATMENTS FOR SENILITY 


In a lengthy chapter on senility in my new book, I have listed nu- 
merous promising therapies being used to treat senility in our mental 
hospitals. It would take an hour to detail them, but here are just 
a few highlights: 

1. At the 1954 Convention of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Donald. F. Moore of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital in Louisville reported on the use of a combination of 
histamine, which expands the capillary vessels and increases 
gastric secretion, and nicotinic acid, which forms a part of the 
vitamin B complex and has been used successfully in treating 
psychosis resulting from malnutrition. He tried it on 80 elderly 

atients and, of these, 65 left the hospital and returned to their 
omes. Of these 65,24 are back at full-time work and another 18 
are working part time. | J; 

2. At the Gerontologic Study Center of the Norristown’ State 

Hospital in Pennsylvania, Dr. Maurice Linden and his colleagues 
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administered metrazol, a powerful stimulant to the brain and 
the nervous system, to 15 patients whose average age was 76 
years. ‘These treatments were adminstered over a period of a 
year and a half: Ofthe 15 who received these treatments, 9 were 
able to return to their homes as against only 3 in a matehed con- 
trol group which received p 

3. A number of State mental hospital doctors have reported 
considerable success in treating senile dementia with an elixir 
combining metrazol and nicotinic acid. 

4. Increasing evidence is coming in that electroshock is par- 
ticularly effective in senile de i Dr. Gunther Wolff of 
Camarillo State Hospital in California recently reported remark- 
able success with electroshock given to 154 women whose 
mangos from 50 to 90. Many were released from the hospital 
and the great majority of the remainder were so improved that 
they were able to work on the wards and go home on frequent 
convalescent leaves. 

5. In summing up the new, optimistic attitude toward the ad- 
ministration of physical treatments to the elderly, Drs. Lothar 
Kalinowsky and: Paul Hoch write in the latest edition of their 
Shock Treatments: 

“Our previous impression that electroshock has no indication 
where senile changes are the cause of the depressive manifesta- 
tions must be replaced by the statement that wherever a depressive 
element is present, electroshock should be applied.” 


THE TRANQUILIZERS 


However, the most exciting therapeutic advance in regard to senilit 
is the application of the new tranquilizing drugs, reserpine an 
chlorpromazine, All of you in this State should be proud of the fact 
that a major part of the pioneer clinical work on reserpine was done 
by researchers in this State. 

Dr. Raymond Harris of Albany Medical College was the first to 
try reserpine upon the aged. He gave it to 26 residents of the Ann 
Lee Home in Albany, whose average age was 67 years. All of these 
patients suffered from high blood prea and related psychiatric 
complaints—nervousness, crying spells, extreme excitability, and in- 
somnia. Dr. Harris reported early in 1953 that mnrepine not only 
significantly reduced the blood pressure of 95 percent of the oldsters, 
but it ameliorated most of their psychiatric symptoms. 

During the past year, the clinical evidence has to multiply 
on. the ehatiremass of both drugs yr elderly otics. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Anthony Sainz, now at Marcy State Hospital, reported 
at. a 1955 New York Academy of Sciences Conference on the use of 
reserpine on 89 seniles ranging in from 64 to 92 yeas, all treated 
at the State Psychopathic Hospital in Iowa City, Iowa. Dr. Sainz 
reported that the drug enabled the hospital to keep many of the 
patients at home during and following the treatment. 

Based upon a careful study of all the literature available, it is my 
considered opinion that the new eventually will beable to 
keep thousands of old le out of the State mental hospitals. At 
the Rochester State Hospital the drugs are now being used on an 
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outpatient basis and early successes have been reported in keeping 
many patients in their homes. It is my further understanding that 
the New York State. Department of Mental Hygiene has recently 
inaugurated an experiment in treating selected old people with the 
drugs in sareings homes.and,other community facilities. 

The potential of these drugs has just been scratched so far. | For 
example, at the December clinical meeting of the American Medical 
Association, Dr. John, T, Ferguson of the State Hospital:at Traverse 
City, Mich., reported remarkable results on a combination of reserpine 
and a-stimulant drug given to 215 elderly patients. During the past 
year, the patient population at the Traverse. City Hospital has 
dropped by 150. 

The National Mental Health Committee is deeply impressed with 
the intensified research and treatment program announced by Dr. 
Paul Hoch on September 14, 1955. Dr. Hoch, one of the Nation’s 
most distinguishelt researchers, has outlined the first steps in a new 
attack upon senile dementia. He calls for the setting up of treat- 
ment teams for patients suffering from hardening of the arteries to 
see how many of them night be rehabilitated by more intensive treat- 
ment. Fully cognizant of the pitifully small amount of money being 


spent for research on senility in New York State, he calls for a co- 
operative project with the State health department for intensified 
research upon arteriosclerosis. And equally important, he calls for 
the recruitment of private psychiatrists and allied personnel to re- 
duce the staff vacancies in the New York mental hospitals. 

In the course of my travels during the past year, which took me to 
some 20 States where I observed application of the new drugs, one 


plea was constantly on the lips of harassed mental hospital superin- 
tendents—these new drugs establish a crying need for more doctors 
with physiological training in our mental hospitals. Since we are 
severely short of psychiatrists it seems to me that we must employ 
many general practitioners, internists and other specialists in our 
mental hospitals. At the 1955 Convention of the American Medical 
Association, Dr. Elmer Hess, the current president, proposed the 
ae five-point program for improving medical care in our mental 
ospitals: 

. 1. Physicians should take an increasingly active part in the 

development of more psychiatric units in general hospitals. — 

2. Physicians should give 1 day a week to work in State or 
a hospitals near their homes. 

3. Young physicians should be retained on a part-time basis as 
attending staff physicians in mental hospitals. 

4. Residency training programs for nonpsychiatric residents 
should be developed in State mental hospitals. This will re- 
cruit the othe medical disciplines into mental hospital work. 
St. Elizabeths in Washington, D. C., and a number of mental 
hospitals in Illinois arid Massachusetts have already developed 
programs of this nature. aay 

5. State and county ‘medical societies should establish psychi- 
atric consultation ‘services for their general physician rieeribars. 
These services would be provided by the psychiatrists who’ are 
members of the'sécieties.* "This type of consultative service would 
be particularly valuable in°the administration of the new drugs 
on an outpatient basis. 
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BUDGETING FOR PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH 


Now let us examine New York State’s expenditures for psychiatric 
research and training in the light of all the foregoing evidence on 
the eee potential of these activities. Most of the figures will 
be confined to research since New York, unlike many of its sister 
States, makes quite.a mystery of its training expenditures. Out of 
a total 1955 mental health budget of approximately $160 million 
this great State is allocating only about $2 million for research. 
During the past 4 years seplion:va ich the National Mental Health 
Committee has brought out an annual fact sheet on the mental health 
situation in this State, the budget for the mental health department 
has gone up proximately $50 million. In that short span of time, 
the number ir atients in the State system has increased by approx- 
imately 12, 000—-an i increase of about 3,000 patients a year. This stag- 

gering rise in the patient eens in a period of only 4 years has 

approximately $14 million to the departmental budget. Fur- 
Secinanned in the period since World II, the voters of New York State 
have su wares more than $550 million in construction funds to build 
new to try and keep up with the ever-increasing flood of mental 

atients. 

r And what about research during this'same period of time? In the 
4-year period from 1951 to 1955, the research budget of the State 
mental health department went up $800, 000. In other words, $800,000 
more for researc ainst $50 million more for custody and $550 
million more for buildings As a native of this great State, I am 


deeply disturbed by the Sabalenes represented in these figures, In 


a letter to the editors. of the State’s major newspapers which I mailed 
out on November 5 of this,year, I said this: 


New York must start betting on brains rather than on 
bricks. It is shocking to realize that the State is spending 
only about $16.50 per year on research for each patient hospi- 
talized while it is spending $1,364 'a year to maintain each 
- of these patients in a hospital. 


In that same letter to the editors I also, pointed out that thousands 
upon thousands of mental patients. in, from York, State were | not. re- 
ceiving the newest therapies because of shortages of psychiatric per- 
sonnel. Our 1955 fact s Sot on the New York mental health situa- 
tion documents, on the basis of the minimum. personnel standards of 
the American "Psychiatric ARPOSIN HOR the terion shortages in 
the New York State system: 7 


1. Psychiatrists: The State bdepited system has about 489, 
but it needs:at least 568 more. 

2. Graduate nurses: ‘The State hospital ‘system has about 
1,450, but it needs at least 3,800.more. 

"8. Social workers: ‘The: State hospital system has about 
155, but it needs at least 1,200 more. 

4.’ Clinical psychologists: The State heepital system has 
about 13; but it needs at least 300. more, - 

Even more personnel:inm all above oe are needed by 

. the pate for its Snare clinics. rl 
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What can we do about this? Over,the past year, the National 
Mental Health Committee has given this problem intensive study. 
For the coming fiscal year, we have recommended an additional 
psychiatric research and traming eee of $10,445,000. Our 

roposal allocated are for additional research activities at'20 

tate mental hospitals. A minimum of $1 million of this research 
sum would be used for treatment and evaluation in the use of new 
drugs on mental patients. The training proposals in the budget 
would provide approximately $2 million in stipends and scholar- 
ships to recruit additional psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
and psychiatric nurses, and sprees y $2,500,000 in nts to 
professional schools in New York State to expand their teaching ‘pro- 
grams in the field of mental health. An‘ additional $1 million would 
go to existing mental health clinics to ‘enable them ‘to expand their 
teaching programs. 

It is extremely gratifying to report that the mental health com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference on Problems of thé Aging on 
October 20 passed a resolution requesting the 1956 State legislature 
to appropriate an additional $10,500,000 for “exparided research and 
training activities exclus:vely.” 

Is this proposal utopian? On the contrary. New York is blessed 
above all other States in psychiatric resources. ‘ It has 10 medical 
schools—one-eighth of the national total. It has the largest con- 
centration of psychiatrists in the world. It has a number of famous 
psychiatric research centers. It has all of these and yet it also has 
a high wall between the State mental hospital'system’and private 
psychiatry. Break down this wall and New York State will move 
psychiatrically into the 20th century. 

I make the categorical statement that) New York State today is 
far behind many of its sister States in programs devoted to psychi- 
atric research and training. The National Governors’ Conference 
on Mental Health held in 1954 and regional conferences of governors 
held subsequently in the South, Midwest, and West have supported 
the view that at least 10 percent of a total State mental health Seles 
should be set aside for research and training purposes, 

What are some of the other States doing 

In Illinois, the mental health fund into which patient fees are paid 
has accumulated approximately $12 million for research and traini 
purposes during the coming biennium. The 1955 Illinois Legislature 
allocated $4, million’ for biological and social research’ and an addi- 
tional $2,214,620 for training programs. Over and above this, Illi- 
nois is constructing an $8 million psychiatric research institute to be 
administered by the five medical schools in the Chicago area. Most 
important, the 1955 legislature created a 10-member psychiatric re- 
search and training authority to supervise the training sychiatric 
personnel and to advance knowl through research. This new au- 


thority has been given a million dollars a year on a continuing basis 
for its work. 

In Ohio, equally gigantic strides were made. The 1955 Ohio Legis- 
lature created a special bureau of research and training with an ap- 
propriation of $10,294,720 for the coming biennium just for’the pur- 
pose of training and securing new psychiatric personnel. Three new 
institutes for training and research were created in Cleveland, Cin- 
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cinnati, and Columbus. The Council of State Governments re- 
cently reported that the Ohio training program may be one of the 
largest in the world. 

ace does not permit giving full details of other State programs. 
Michigan in 1955 appropriated just under $5 million for research 
and training. In Indiana, a $1 million research institute is now un- 
der construction and funds for mental health clinics were tripled by 
the 1955 legislature. In Florida, with a population ee 
one-fifth that of New York, $250,000 was appropriated for a new 
council on training and research. 

All of this omits the Kansas program, generally regarded as the 
most outstanding in the Nation. Over the past 4 years, despite a 
large increase in admissions, the Kansas mental hospitals have re- 
duced their total patient population by about 400 patients. There 
are now vacant in the Kettens State mental health system. This 
has been ae through the expenditure of millions of dollars 
by successive Kansas State legislatures for the training of psychiatric 
personnel. In Kansas today there is 1 doctor for every 67 mental 
patients, as against the New York ratio of 1 doctor for every 191 pa- 
tients. The daily expenditure per mental patient in Kansas is $4.66, 
as against $3.70 in New York State. 

Summarizing these recent developments, Sidney Spector, director 
of the Interstate Clearing House on Mental Health of the Council 
of State Governments, reported in November that funds for research 
and training appropriated by State legislatures in 1955 were about 
double those appropriated just 2 years ago. But this has not been 
so in New York State, and it is about time it became so. 

Senile dementia is fundamentally the end result of our failure to 
finance the research knowledge and the trained personnel to treat 
mental illness early enough to prevent it. There is only one way 
out for the State of New York. As I have said: 


The 16 million citizens of New York State now face a very 
simple choice. If they continue to support pennywise and 
pound-foolish custodial treatment of mental patients, they 
will be faced in a very short time with another bond issue of 
several hundred million dollars. However, if they choose to 
invest an additional $10,445,000 a year in buying new know]l- 
re and in training the people to apply it to patients, they 
will reverse the trend and start reducing the patient popula- 


O 


tion. 





